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FROM MEDICINE TO MILLING. 


Not only heredity and environment, but early training 
have to do with the building and fixing of character. 
The habits formed in youth, whether good or bad, are 
not easily outgrown; one should not wish to outgrow 
the good. The profession or business to which one is 
trained in youth and follows in early manhood is seldom 
abandoned, and perhaps this is especially true of theology 
and medicine. Lawyers, who by the very nature of their 
profession are in close touch with 
commercial affairs, often abandon the 
law for a business career, but this is 
seldom the case with physicians. 
While there are some instances where 
men of the medical profession have 
made their mark in other fields, yet 
almost invariably there remain char- 
acteristics which are attributable to 
their early professional training. 
Thus, Oliver Wendell Holmes was a 
physician, and all through his works 
are to be found evidences of his train- 
ing and predilections. 

For some reason the lumber busi- 
ness seems seldom to have attracted 
physicians, though there are a few 
who have apparently by accident got- 
ten into it and made a success. It is 
with pleasure that the American 
Lumberman finds itself able here 
briefly to sketch the career of a physi- 
cian who, while not entirely deserting 
pills and potions, and because of his 
love of his profession maintaining its 
practice, has found his lumber inter- 
ests growing to such magnitude that 
he has little time left to devote to the 
study and practice of the profession 
which still retains his affections. 

A familiar figure in the northern 
part of Oswego county, New York, 
over fifty years ago was a typical 
country physician, who took long 
journeys, often in the night, on horse- 
back, with his leathern saddle bags 
in front of him, in response to the 
urgent calls for aid that from miles 
around came to him at his home in 
Redfield. Redfield was but a little 
hamlet on the Salmon river, not many 
miles from the shores of Lake On- 
tario, without a railroad then or now. 
That country physician, whose name 
and good deeds still cling to the mem- 
ory of the oldest residents of Oswego 
county, was Dr. Sheldon Brooks, the 
father of the subject of this sketch, 
Dr. Dwight F. Brooks, president of 
the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, 
of Minneapolis, Minn, 

It was at Redfield, N. Y., in 1849, that Dwight F. 
Brooks was born, but at the age of seven years his father, 
the country physician, went west and settled at another 
inland hamlet called Beaver, in the northern part of 
Winona county, Minnesota, seve miles west of the busy 
little village of Minneiska, on the Mississippi river. 
That was before the era of the railroad, and freight 
steamers plied up and down the Mississippi from St. 
Louis to St, Paul, and huge rafts of lumber from the 
saw mills at the falls of St. Anthony, now Minneapolis, 
and also from the Chippewa river, went by Minneiska, 
and many of the boats stopped there, for it was quite a 
supply point. 

In this little Minnesota village D. F. Brooks spent 
six years of his life, attending the country schoolhouse, 


dilligently pursuing his studies and picking up what 
knowledge he could. He had two brothers, L. R. Brooks, 
a few years older, and Anson S. Brooks, younger, and 
for the past twenty-seven years these three brothers 
have been associated in great business enterprises. 
The country physician tired of the hardships of the 
profession in the frontier village, and in 1862, when 
D. F. Brooks was thirteen years old, moved into Min- 
neiska and entered the grain business. He foresaw the 
great’ development that would result from the rapid 





DR. DWIGHT F. BROOKS, of Minneapolis, 
President of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company. 


settlement of the fertile prairies of the vast empire in 
the valley of the Mississippi, extending westward to 
the Missouri, and beyond to the foothills at the base of 
the Rocky mountains. The wheat of the west was just 
becoming known in the markets of the east, and with 
that foresight that characterizes his descendents Dr. 
Sheldon Brooks built an elevator at Minneiska and filled 
it. with grain bought of the farmers for miles around. 
For several years following 1862, during the thrilling 
war times, a lad just barely in his teens could be seen 


plodding along the road, five miles out in the country” 


from his home in Minneiska, to a lonely farm house in 
which resided an ex-college professor, who gave him 
instruction in Latin which was not obtainable in the 


country school. The lad was D. F. Brooks, who even 


at this early age had developed studious propensities 
and who, despite his father’s protests, had determined 
to lead a professional life and become a physician. 

“Get sent to the state’s prison and learn a trade,” 
his father would often say to him. “You will be hetter 
off than a poor country physician.” But fate did not 
destine D. F. Brooks always to be “a poor country 
physician.” 

From Minneiska westward for some miles there are 
a series of rugged hills, around which the road winds, 
at places in dangerous preximity to 
ravines far down below. One dark 
night in the latter part of the 70% a 
young physician, responding te a call 
of mercy, was riding behind his faith- 
ful horse in one of these hazardous 
places when horse, buggy and its oc- 
cupant went over into the ravine, 
fifty feet below. This country physi- 
cian was Dr. Dwight F, Brooks, and 
fortunately for him he was not seri- 
ously injured. He had progressed 
so satisfactorily in his Latin studies 
as to fit himself for admittance to 
the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor. After a collegiate course there 
he entered Long Island College hos- 
pital, at New York, from which he 
graduated in 1876 with honors, and 
returned to his home at Minneiska 
and entered upon the practice of med- 
icine, succeeding his father. His 
father had also, three years previous, 
retired from the grain business and 
turned it over to his three sons, who 
carried it on under the name of 
Brooks Bros. Dr. Brooks found that 
he must divide his time between his 
practice and business, and to faeili- 
tate matters had his doetor’s office 
in the grain office of his brothers and 
himself, but being the only physician 
for miles around he found his ‘time 
very much occupied. 

In 1878 Brooks Bros, started a 
Jumber yard at Weaver, Minn., and 
then added a lumber yard to the 
grain business at Minneiska, As the 
business grew they built and bought 
elevators at many points in the state 
and also put in lumber yards at 
Plainview and at Grand Forks, N., D., 
and other points until at one time 
they had fourteen lumber yards in 
Minnesota and North Dakota. To 


especial attention to the lumber end 
of the business, and when im 1886 
Brooks Bros. established a sash and 
door factory and wholesale lumber 
yard at Union Park, a suburb of St. 
Paul, located in the midway district between St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Dr. Brooks moved to Union Park, 
where he has since made his home. The firm of Brooks 
Bros. handles about 16,000,000 feet of lumber annually, 
besides manufacturing sash and doors, largely for local 
consumption in the district between the two cities 
built up in the years following the building of the plant 
at Union Park. 

Aware of the growing importance of the lumber busi- 
ness and the opportunities afforded therein, in 1894 Dr. 
Brooks and his two brothers, being good judges of human 
nature, associated themselves with M. J. Scanlon and 
H. E. Gipson, two energetic young lumber wholesalers 
who had for some years been carrying on a wholesale 
(Continued on Page 22.) 
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has been won by our belts 
wherever they have been used. 


THE REASONS: 


They are high grade. 

They are made ef the best stock. 

They will last. 

They run properly. 

They avoid repairs and delays. 

They ao work on high- 
machinery. 


Sheed are RIGHT. 
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COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


Association of Iowa Sash and Door Salesmen—Pilgrim 
Hotel, Marshalltown, Ia., Tuesday, May 1. 


National Hardwood Lumber Association, Cincinnati, O., 





Georgia Saw Mill Association—Valdosta, Ga., May 4. 


Wisconsin Hardwood Lumber Asociation—St. Charles 
hotel, Milwaukee, Friday, May 4, at 2:00 P. M. 


Wisconsin Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association—St. 
Charles hotel, Milwaukee, Friday, May 4, at 9:30 a. M. 
aa Coast Cypress Association—Boardman, N. C., 

ay 16. 


PAPAL LI ILI IS 


There has been a distinct improvement in the trade in 
yard material within the last week or two, indicating 
that the spring demand is at last making itself felt, 
though the improvement is not as great as was hoped for. 





The Erie canal opened on Tuesday of this week, but 
with a small number of loads waiting to go down toward 
Albany.and New York. There was a time when for days 
and weeks previous to the opening of the canal a big 
fleet of boats were being loaded ready to rush supplies of 
lumber toward the east; but with the increasing amount 
of lumber carried by rail and the distribution of the 
movement over a longer season, the opening rush on the 
canal is less a feature. Instead of waiting for the open- 
ing of navigation on the canal, lumber goes forward all 
winter. As far as the actual movement of lumber is 
concerned, the Erie canal might nowadays almost be dis- 
pensed with, but it remains of extreme value as a regu- 
lator of rates and is still an important carrier at certain 
Seasons of some bulk commodities. 

ee 

Those who always look on the dark side are balanced 
by those who see good in everything. It is a happy 
faculty, this of being able to extract some comfort from 
even the most discouraging conditions. The flood in the 
south, while a genuine calamity, brings good to some. 
There are some mill men who have gotten down logs 
more promptly and completely than ever before in their 
history, and then the practical cessation of manufacture 
and shipment for two or three weeks in a large yellow 
Pime producing area should have a tonic effect on the 
market at this particular juncture. 





Wholesalers of lumber should not forget that they 
fave already had a good share of their spring trade, only 
1s year it came in January and February and to some 
extent in March instead of March and April. Taking 
en first three and a half months of the year, sales and 
— have been larger in 1900 than they were in 





want & general proposition it seems to be the fact that 
Olesale lumbermen either have unusually large and 
auplete stocks or unusually light and broken ones. It 
* ¢ither a feast or a famine with them. Consequently 
t mera 18 a wide divergence in sentiment in the wholesale 

€. Those who have stock are anxious to have prices 


maintained, those who have not are favorable to a de- 
cline, and some are working for it almost with despera- 
tion. But those who have no lumber face the necessity 
of securing it very soon or going out of business. Last 
year there were some wholesale houses who went out of 
business because they had refused to buy at the prices 
prevailing even at the beginning of the year. Will that 
experience be repeated in 1900? 





The export trade in hardwood lumber, like that in 
other classes of forest products, has for a long time been 
hampered by the lack of vessel room and high rates; 
though all that could be shipped has been taken on the 
other side at prices which included the rates and fairly 
represented the high tone of the hardwood market in 
this country. Now, however, there is a welcome change 
in the vessel situation. Particularly are those who 
export through New Orleans favored in this respect. 
Within the last two weeks there has been an easier feel- 
ing among the vessel men. The cotton shipping season is 
about over and there has been room to spare, with the 
result that rates have lowered to an extent that repre- 
sents about $3 a thousand on oak, and there has been a 
large amount of hardwood shipped. The only fear 
expressed by exporters is that there will be too heavy a 
volume of arrivals on the other side for the good of the 
spot market, particularly as the condition at New 
Orleans also obtains to some extent at Baltimore and 
New York. 

OBB PDD PD LD ID DD ID I 

Crop reports are generally favorable, particularly 
those which relate to the great central belt of the coun- 
try from east to west. The extraordinary rains in the 
south have done considerable damage and made a large 
amount of replanting necessary, and in the extreme 
north, especially in North Dakota, there has been too 
little rain, but the crop statistics of the government 
sum up the aggregate situation as being a favorable one. 

eee 


Rain is needed in the north. Forest fires have been 
doing damage in northern Minnesota and in Manitoba 
and during the week threatened a holocaust like that of 
1894. The proposed Minnesota National Park was 
threatened and many heavy timber owners were facing 
the possibility of extensive losses. 

rere 

Retail lumber dealers writing to the American Lum- 
berman this week quite generally deprecate a break in 
prices. Reductions in some items would be not unwel- 
come, but the prevailing opinion seems to be that any 
general break at wholesale would frighten off consumers 
who are making up their minds to accept the present 
range of values as a thing which must be endured. 





There is a lesson for lumber manufacturers and whole- 
salers generally in the prompt and decisive way in which 
the spruce manufacturers of Maine met the problem 
presented in New York last week. They served notice 
on the New York buyers, whom they suspected of enter- 
ing into an agreement to break prices, that if hereafter 
they wanted spruce they could buy it before it was 
loaded. They also adopted a price list and then they 
backed up the whole thing by organizing the “Eastern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association.” It covers the 
state and reaches over into New Brunswick. A tele- 
graphic report of its organization will be found at the 
head of the spruce department. 





Next year, in 1901, Buffalo is to present to the gaze 
of the world the Pan-American Exposition. There is 
also to be held, in September of that year, the annual 
meeting of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. ’ While 
this is an annual event, each one is unique. The order 
has a constitution and by-laws, but the model on which 
any particular annual meeting is framed is immediately 
thereafter destroyed and the next one is constructed 
along new lines, Buffalo is not satisfied with having 
the Pan-American Exposition, with its investment of 
$5,000,000 or more, but it proposes to have the Hoo-Hoo 
Annual also. It is not stated whether the Annual is to 
boom the exposition or the exposition the Annual. In 
any event, such an exposition and the Annual are about 
as much in combination as any city can take care of. 
Really there seems no reason why Hoo-Hoo should not 
choose Buffalo for their 1901 gathering. It is a beau- 
tiful city and it is an eastern city and it is a northern 
city. The central oe of the country and the middle 
west and the south have been favored and now it is time 
to go to the east. Buffalo is always hospitable by 
nature, but next year it will be hospitable as a business, 
so that there should be no doubt about the attractions 
of that great city, which is big enough so that the Order 


will not have to slop over into all the surrounding 
country, but can find within its confines places to meet 
and enough to eat and drink and the wherewith to enjoy 
itself. 





New Orleans has been almost cut off from communica- 
tion with the outside world for the last ten days. Few 
trains have entered or left the city. At one time the only 
connection with the north was by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and then its Pascagoula bridge, which was under 
reconstruction, was torn out and passengers had to be 
ferried across. If our southern correspondence should 
be found less complete than usual the floods must be our 
apology. 


A new trust has been discovered. We learn from a 
country newspaper that “The Lumber Trust” has been 
organized in Chicago with a capital stock of $12,000,000; 
that it will buy certain land; that it has paid $1,000 for 
an option and will pay $25,000 down on transfer of the 
property and the balance at intervals. This is truly a 
formidable trust; but considering the easy terms which 
it requires one cannot help surmising that its capital, if 
it have any, is chiefly on paper. 








There is a serious condition in portions of Louisiana 
in regard to labor. There is an entirely insufficient sup- 
ply of white labor. Either there are not whites enough 
or they will not work, and consequently a number of mill 
men have been forced either to shut down or to employ 
negroes; but, attempting to do the latter, they are met 
by violence. The trouble of this sort which has occurred 
within the last year or two in eastern and northern 
Louisiana is seriously injuring the development of that 
part of the state, whose citizens of the better class are 
beginning to appreciate the damage that is being done, 
and it is hoped the state government will be able to 
enforce order if public sentiment should not be effective. 





The Pacific coast is having more than its share of 
prosperity. Conditions are not satisfactory in southern 
California, but with that exception the whole territory 
from British Columbia to the Mexican line is flourishing 
amazingly, with large crops promised and great indus- 
trial activity. 


CLOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION MEETING 
SEASON. 


With the meeting of the Mississippi Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, ‘held this week too late for a report of its pro- 
ceedings to appear in this issue, the annual meetings 
of the various retail associations throughout the coun- 
try are over, and it may be of interest briefly to review 
the salient features of association work as developed 
at those meetings whose proceedings have occupied so 
much space in this paper. - 

Reports of the officers of these organizations show 
that on the whole the retailers’ cause has prospered. 
In a business way retail lumbermen did well last year, 
although not always getting their full share of the pros- 
perity which permeated the atmosphere. The annual 
meetings, therefore, were attended by men who looked 
prosperous and had less complaint than usual to make 
of the way in which fortune had treated them. Asso- 
ciation work had also been prosperous. Most of these 
organizations were able to report substantial increases 
in membership, satisfactory relations with the whole- 
salers and an approximate accomplishment of the objects 
for which they were organized. 

The most marked exception to an increase in mem- 
bership was found in the Union association, where vari- 
ous conditions, notably the lack of a regular secretary 
who should devote his entire time to the organization, 
resulted in a slight decrease in the number of members. 
There was also complaint in that association of ship- 
ments by wholesalers into towns near to where they 
were in business. 

The eastern associations were also in a prosperous 
condition but most of them were occupied with defin- 
ing the relationships between the different branches of 
the trade and endeavoring to limit what they consider 
uncommercial practices. Particularly in New Jersey 
was the situation a strained one last year. 

Taking it all around it is evident that 1899 witnessed 
a decided advance in retail organization. Previous 
years had seen more original work along this line in 
the west than did last year, but the cordial relation- 
ships between wholesalers and retailers were more thor- 
oughly cemented. . 

In the east, however, the solution by joint committees 
and arbitration of the difficulties which rise between 
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retailers and wholesalers was attempted last year. Sub- 
stantially the same plan that has been in existence for 
some years in the northwest will hereafter be the basis 
for settlement of disputes between wholesalers and 
retailers in the east. 

In no previous year have there been so many meet- 
ings of local associations to record. From Indiana west, 
the retail lumber trade is being organized into local 
or sectional associations subsidiary and tributary to the 
state or larger associations. The dealers of a certain 
county or of some other compact district, the dealers 
in which have common interests and work under simi- 
lar conditions, are organized into one of these asso- 
ciations. They can handle many questions which the 
larger association cannot touch. Such an organization 
can usually settle up neighborhood differences, price 
warfare between competitive dealers, bring influences to 
bear on freight rate or insurance matters and perhaps 
even do something toward regulating prices. This organ- 
ization of local associtions has been a marked feature 
of recent association work. 

Perhaps the annual meetings have demonstrated noth- 
ing more clearly than the value of an efficient and well 
paid secretary who shall devote his entire time to the 
work of such an organization. 

Notable also this season has been the social feature 
of these gatherings. With better trade conditions pre- 
vailing than in most previous years, the retailers have 
been in a mood for entertainment. They feasted and 
told stories and laughed, and while there was much gen- 
uine work done there was also much hearty enjoyment, 
In the west there was almost a craze for vaudeville 
shows given by wholesalers or salesmen to their retail 
friends. Such affairs were held in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, dnd Detroit. Altogether the retail- 
ers’ annual season was a brilliant and successful one, 
and it is to be hoped that it presaged peace and pros- 
perity for the year. 


THE WHITE PINE SITUATION. 


The statement as to the condition and prospects of 
the white pine business in the northwest, prepared by 
the directors of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association and published in the last issue of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman, was a very strong argument on the 
behalf of firmness in white pine prices and, assuming the 
correctness of the premises, left little room for doubt 
that as far as that wood is concerned there is no danger 
of demoralization or of anything but the maintenance 
of prices throughout the season, except as some readjust- 
ments may seem to be necessary. 

It is expected, for example, that the abnormal scarcity 
of lath will be remedied as the season progresses, and 
that prices will reassume their proper position in the list. 
Then again, some other items which have by special 
demand and scarcity been forced to prices out of pro- 
portion to other items, may be later brought into line. 
On the other hand, advances in some items are looked 
for with some confidence. 

The basis of the whole argument lay in the facts relat- 
ing to the size of stocks and the probable output. It 
was shown that on January 1, 1900, there was in the 
hands of the members of that association, and of man- 
ufacturers affiliated with it, 320,000,000 feet less than on 
January 1, 1899. Furthermore, that due to the increased 
business done during the early part of this year as 
compared with last the stocks at the time of the report 
had been reduced so that they were 360,000,000 feet less 
than at the corresponding date of last year. Against 
this condition, showing a demand in excess of supply, 
was placed the admitted fact that the lumber product 
of this year would not be larger if as large as that of 
last. 

The faith that the northwestern manufacturers them- 
selves have in this argument has been shown by later 
developments. The Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association is in position, if it so desire, to bring 
about a curtailment of product, but no such policy is 
contemplated. To the contrary, it is intended to run 
the mills full capacity, knowing they cannot produce 
more than last year and firmly believing that the aggre- 
gate demand of the year will be equal to the last. Fur- 
thermore, the traveling men are going into the field 
next Monday. As most of our readers know, the coun- 
try has not been canvassed of late, but now trade is in 
such shape and opening up so that the northwestern 
manufacturers and wholesalers will push trade from 
now on. 

The argument of the northwestern manufacturers did 
not cover the entire ground. They took in only the field 
embraced by the organization and statistics of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumbermens’ Association. That was 
the great white pine producing section of last year, and 
was the section where the greatest increases in output 
were made. Taking the whole white pine territory of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, the reduction in 
stocks last year was practically three-quarters of a 
billion feet. Taking the whole territory through, there 
will be a slight decrease in product this year as com- 
pared with last, and the discrepancy between supply 
and demand cannot be made good from any other white 
pine source. Canada will do something toward reducing 
the deficit, but not much. 

The strength of the white pine situation is also shown 
by the reports from all over the country as to the mar- 
ket for this wood. The very ones who talk about weak- 
ness in other lines admit firmness in white pine. There 
seems, therefore, to be no reasonable chance for any 
material or permanent change in white pine, unless there 
should be some general collapse which would knock the 
bottom out of all commodities. 





“THE EASTERN SPRUCE SITUATION. 


The flurry in the spruce market referred to in our 
last issue and this week the subjeet of several letters 
grouped under one heading on another page; was an 
extremely interesting one and the excitement which 
prevailed among the Maine spruce manufacturers for 
some days indicates what a sensitive thing a high-priced 
market is during the quiet season of the year. 

The whole trouble originated in New York, where 
the situation was such an extraordinary one that it is 
no wonder spot prices should have been depressed for 
the time. During thirty days about eighty cargoes of 
spruce reached the New York market, thirty of which, 
in consequence of adverse winds, came in in two days, 
while it was rumored that there were thirty or forty 
more on the way. ‘There were actually more cargoes 
than could be handled. It was a flood of lumber. Some 
of this big fleet were for sale after arrival. 

This tremendous amount of stuff was dumped onto a 
market which was at the best quict, with stocks large 
enough to supply immediate wants. Furthermore, there 
seems to have been some understanding among the 
lumber handlers of New York to take advantage of 
such an occasion to depress prices by holding off from 
the market. 

The actual results, however, do not seem to have 
been as serious as might have been expected. Compared 
with the highest prices paid last fall and during the 
winter for a few specially desirable cargoes, some of 
them cut to order, prices are lower; but compared with 
the prices for regular stock under ordinary conditions, 
there seems to have been little decline. 

It was stated by a supposed-to-be authority that the 
Canadian provinces had been all the year so far pouring 
their spruce into American markets, yet our letter from 
St. John, N. B., the most important provincial spruce 
port, does not bear out this statement. The lumber 
exports of that port to the United States were for the 
first three months of this year valued at $138,182.98, 
against $167,285.13 during the corresponding period 
of last year, a decrease of almost 18 percent. It is 
evident that the assumed over-supply of Canadian 
spruce does not explain the New York situation, and it 
is unnecessary to look further than the fact that some- 
where from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet of spruce was 
dumped on the market within thirty days at a time when 
no large supplies were needed. 

The spruce manufacturers of northern New England 
have promptly met this situation. On Tuesday of this 
week they met at Bangor, Me., and formed an associa- 
tion, adopted prices on New York delivery and agreed 
not to ship any lumber on the market, all cargoes to 
be sold before loading. This action, if carried out, will 
prevent any further strategic mistakes like that which 
led to the flurry of last week. There is absolutely no 
reason why spruce should be weak. Like white pine, 
the supply of last year was inadequate to the demand 
and the output in New England this year will be 25 
percent less than that of last year, while there is no 
increase to be expected from the provinces. Unless there 
should be a tremendous falling off in the demand there 
should be an absolutely firm and uniform market. The 
reports from various points in regard to the spruce 
situation, which will be found in the spruce department, 
will be interesting, and particularly those from New 
York. 


4 LOGGING METHODS AND APPLIANCES. 


The development of logging methods, not only as the 
result of changing condition and different locations, but 
due to invention, is an interesting subject. 

In the old times, and that means only twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, either logging was done under natural 
conditions, so to speak, or by main strength. Probably 
logs never will be put to the mill cheaper than was done 
in the old days in some northern pine sections, in Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, Maine, ete. 

When Michigan was still well covered with white pine 
timber, logs were put in on the Muskegon river, for 
instance, probably more cheaply than anywhere they 
will be put in again. With logging done on sleighs on an 
extreme haul of only three or four miles, dumped into a 
river which was a natural logging stream requiring no 
improvements, and coming down in the spring and early 
summer for not great distances with as much certainty 
as the revolution of the seasons, the economic conditions 
were ideal. This was what we might call a natural log- 
ging method, but it is now seldom, if ever, possible. There 
is hardly a logging stream from the banks of which the 
pine has not been cut away to such a distance that the 
sleigh haul is expensive or logging roads have become 
necessary; and then the drive is for the most part a long 
one, 400 or 500 miles as the river goes being not 
unknown; and so far up the headwaters are the loggers 
at work that splash dams and all sorts of river improve- 
ments are necessary. It is probable that in a good many 
places river driving is still done where an all-rail haul 
would be decidedly cheaper, but the old methods are 
liked and a good many operators cling to them. 

A quarter of a century ago in the south logging meth- 
ods were primitive. There were good logging streams 
in that section by means of which logs were put to the 
mill at a minimum cost, but there were many places, 
even at that time, where it was necessary to adopt some 
other method. In some sections long flumes, ditches or 
canals were built, along which the logs were pushed in 
single file. Elsewhere logging wheels were used. Some- 
times they were the great 8-foot diameter wheels under 
the axle of which two or three logs could swing. Some- 
times they were low wheels and sometimes ordinary 











wagons. Then came in the railroads and, except for 
localities where logging streams were still available, they 
solved the problem of logging for the southern mills. And 
they solved the problem for many a northern mill also, 
Railroad logging, as far as the road itself and its 
equipment are concerned, seems to have been developed 
to the last point. There are questions of policy to be 
considered, like that of gage, weight of rail, and how far 
permanency of structure will pay, but those are individ. 
ual problems which must be answered according to the 
conditions of each case or the views of each operator. 
The improvements that are now being made are jn 
handling the logs in the woods. How most economically 
to get the logs to the railroad and to put them on the 
cars are the questions which are receiving special atten. 
tion. In some classes of timber the steam skidder and 
loader is the solution. It does not pay to install this 
system for a light stand of timber, but it does pay for 
a heavy stand, providing the logs are large. By this 
system it costs practically as much to haul in a 12-inch 
as a 60-inch log, and almost as much to log 5,000 feet as 
20,000 feet to the acre. Hence its limitations. Al] 
these things have to be taken into account, and many 
loggers doubt the economy of the steam skidder system 
in most localities and with the average timber that is 
found east of the Rocky mountains. Some kind of 
animal power and wheel haulage is therefore the stand- 


ard. The slow-going ox team is still in use in many 
localities. Special types of wheels have been designed 


for this purpose, having in view ease and quickness of 
handling the timber, and horses are coming to be 
used in the south much more generally than was once 
the case. In one southern long leaf pine operation eight 
teams of horses with a special type of wheels are now 
putting in to the railroad 100,000 feet of timber, log 
scale, a day. 

Whatever the method of skidding the logs, it is com- 
ing to be recognized that in operations of any size 
where it is desired to load from one camp 75,000 to 
100,000 feet a day or more, steam log loaders are the 
thing. The use of the steam loader involves a consider- 
able investment, but it is compensated for by the rapid- 
ity and economy with which the work can be done. 


THE HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION. 


Sometimes during periods of business activity com- 
mercial organizations languish because those interested 
imagine that there is no immediate need for organiza- 
tion or because they are too busy to give it their atten- 
tion. On the other hand, prosperity may exert a favor- 
able influence because the evidences of the good of 
organization are plainly to be seen, or because prosperity 
induces a good many to undertake the expense of organi- 
zation who might not be willing to incur it at other 
times. But however the subject may appeal to the indi- 
vidual, he should not lose sight of the fact that the time 
of business prosperity is the time when it is most easy 
to put organizations on their feet and thus prepare for 
the time of adversity. 

The present period of prosperity in the lumber trade is 
being taken advantage of to build more firmly the foun- 
dations and superstructure of lumber organizations. 
This, however, should be more often than it is the con- 
scious purpose of the members of the. trade. They 
should prepare now for the periods of dull business that 
are sure to come, so that the machinery then will be 
ready to do what it may to delimit the effect of unfavor- 
able influences. 

In the hardwood trade, if the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association can be put so firmly on its feet now 
that it will not go to pieces when business conditions 
change, it will be found that the next period of com- 
mercial depression will be passed through much more 
smoothly and with much less of loss than the last one. 
If the association, if only in the matter of uniform and 
universal inspection, can maintain its ground there will 
be a distinct and permanent gain. 

The annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, to be held at Cincinnati next week, 
should, therefore, be attended by every member of the 
association and by all those, whether manufacturers or 
dealers, who are interested in the business. The conven- 
tion has the formal things to do, such as election of 
officers and providing for the government of the organi- 
zation for a year to come; but it has, further than this, 
to adopt a plan by which the inspection rules adopted by 
the association and which have been so generally ap- 
proved by the trade may be put into effect—that is to 
say, an inspection system is to be organized. ‘The com- 
mittee having this matter in charge has given it much 
attention and in last week’s issue of the Lumberman 
was to be found the plan which it proposes. ‘There 1s 
already a chief inspector and a tentative sort of system, 
but the final shape which it shall take is to be decided 
upon at Cincinnati next Thursday. 

Every member of the trade is interested in this sub- 
ject and should be present to aid with his counsel, to 
approve or to amend. 

The American Lumberman believes that there is one 
feature of the proposed plan which must be considered 
tentative only, and that it would be a mistake if it were 
to be considered a finality; that is the method of remun- 
eration for inspectors. The inspector who is paid by 
fees finds his income depending upon the amount of work 
he does and so is tempted to solicit business, and solicit- 
ing business he must go to those who have business t0 
give him, and is under constant temptation of favoring 
those who give him the work. This temptation should 
not be placed before the inspector who, as representative 
of a great organization like the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, is supposed to be impartial in his 
judgments. 
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The true principle is for the inspector to be put on a 
salary, but the service to be paid for by fees direct to 
the association. In the case of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, however, this plan is perhaps for 
the time being impracticable, inasmuch as the work 
required from the inspectors will be small in any one 
locality, and yet the number of inspectors who could be 

id out of a fund made up of inspectors’ fees could not 
cover the ground. For the time, therefore, licenses will 
be issued to inspectors in each of the principal hardwood 
markets who will, in addition to their own private 
business, look after inspection matters for the associa- 
tion when called upon to do so. 

It should be distinctly understood, however, that this 
arrangement, however necessary it may be at present, is 
but a temporary one, to be succeeded by a salaried force 
as soon as conditions will permit. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATON OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


At the annual convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, held at Boston this week, the address 
and report of President Theodore C. Search covered in a 
comprehensive way the work of the association, the sub- 
jects with which it concerned itself and outlined, as far 
as its executive could, the future of its work, 

The National Association of Manufacturers, organized 
five years ago, has been gradually but steadily gaining 
strength until it occupies a large place in the commercial 
life of the United States, particularly in its relations to 
foreign trade. The association had and has for its chief 
object the extension of the foreign trade of the United 
States, though not confining its work to that line but 
bringing its influence to bear along whatever direction 
it might be needed. 

As his introduction, President Search reviewed the 
recent history of the trade of the United States, both 
domestic and foreign. He characterized the interval 
between the meeting week and the previous annual gath- 
ering as one of industrial activity for which there had 
been no parallel in American history. The demand for 
manufactured products of every description had been 
almost without precedent. Manufacturing plants had 
been taxed to their utmost productive capacity and their 
operations were hampered by scarcity of material and 
labor, while the railroads were unable promptly to 
handle the traffic offered them. Furthermore, wages 
were advanced in nearly every industry, so that labor 
had participated in a substantial way in the present 
prosperity. 

He referred to the smal] number of business failures 
during 1899 and predicted a continuance for many 
months of the present conditions of prosperity. He 
referred, moreover, to the basis of prosperity as being 
wider than the United States; for the almost world-wide 
prosperity which prevails is calling for American goods, 
so that American manufacturers no longer measure their 
productive capacity by the consuming power of home 
markets, This prosperity in Europe and elsewhere, he 
thought one of the greatest assurances of a continued 
industrial and commercial activity. 


AN ARRAIGNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


Readers of the American Lumberman have known 
of the committee sent by the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
to Washington to appear before the senate committee in 
charge of the Cullom bill amendatory to the interstate 
commerce act. 

There are some interesting things in the report of 
the exchange representative. In part it is as follows: 
“I went to Washington last Friday to represent the 
exchange at the hearing before the senate committee on 
foreign and interstate commerce on senate bill No, 1439, 
known as the Cullom bill. Unfortunately the entire 
hearing was taken up by the railroad corporations, rep- 
resented by their able attorneys who opposed the bill, 
and all I could do was to ask that the exchange be 
recorded as having a representative present at the hear- 
ing in favor of the bill. This course was also taken by 
the representatives of the National Milling Association 
and of the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange. * * * Sen- 
ator Depew gave us a long interview in which he stated 
that if the bill was amended so as to allow pooling 
by the railroads he would support it. * * * The 
hearing before the committee was most interesting, as 
there was continual sparring between the brilliant legal 
lights who represented the railways and the very able 
members of the senate committee, no fewer than five 
of whom, we were informed, are in the employ of dif- 
ferent railway companies as their legal attorneys. 
* * * Tam sorry to say I feel that unless this inter- 
state commerce legislation is further amended, it will 
meet, with the most powerful opposition the railways 
are able to produce.” 

In the parts omitted the Buffalo lumberman gave 
some of the railroad arguments on behalf of legaliz- 
ing pooling, but there is nothing in his report to show 
that he was converted to that view of the case. What 
stands out very prominently, however, in the above, is 
his apparent belief that the railroads are more power- 
ful in the senate than the people or the business public. 
Business men are almost a unit in demanding that the 
Cullom bill shall become a law and that the interstate 
commerce commission shall thereby be given power to 
carry out the purposes for which it was originally estab- 
lished. Recent developments in Washington make it 
seem probable that the railroads and not the people 
will win the present fight, but that will not end the 
matter. Public and business sentiment is too strong to 
be subdued by one defeat. 








Tales of the Trade. 


A Friendly Game on the Oceanic. 


C. I. Millard, of St. Louis, and D. L. Gillespie, of 
Pittsburg, are well known lumbermen and are good 
fellows, if not first-class seafarers. It is learned, from 
one who was a fellow passenger with them in their 
recent trip from Europe upon the Oceanic, that these 
two gentlemen were not entirely free from the pangs of 
seasickness, while they were not sufficiently afflicted 
with it to obtain the customary relief. All their leisure 
time, however, was not expended in this direction. They 
had a great deal of leisure to while away somewhere 
between the smoking saloon and the library. Both being 
studious gentlemen, they naturally frequented the lat- 
ter place of resort; but the same authority which has 
been quoted above states that they were to be found a 
great deal of the time in the saloon manipulating the 
“pool,” a diversion to which gentlemen ocean travelers 
are quite partial. Mr. Gillespie acted as the auctioneer 
of the “pool” and Mr. Millard as secretary, and while 
the former convulsed his ‘hearers with his inimitable 
Irish stories and mother wit, Mr. Millard and his stub 
pencil were busy making computations which enabled 
these gentlemen, it is said, to win enough money to pay 
their homeward passage. T. R. Lyon, the lumberman 
banker, of Chicago, was also interested in this same 
game and was a winner, as he always is. Our inform- 
ant was too modest to state what his own share of the 
winnings was, but he was, of course, upon that side of 
the game. You seldom hear of the losers. 


A New Poker Story a la Howard. 


Speaking of pools and other games of chance reminds 
me of a story recently from the lips of Harry Howard, 
the well known lumberman of Chicago and Denver, 
Colo., who is interested at the latter point in the Hal- 
lack & Howard Lumber Company. He came to Chicago 
a few days ago and reported that trade in Denver and 
the adjacent country had been very good up to the time 
of the recent visitation of storms. Then he told the 
story in question. Harry Howard, in addition to being 
a first-class lumberman, is a first-rate fellow. (Perhaps 
I should not say “in addition,” however, for the terms 
are usually synonymous.) He can tell a story as well 
as the next one, and most of his stories are of a sort 
to make the ‘heart glad and scatter sunshine on life’s 
pathway. They also have a deep ethical purpose as a 
rule, but that quality seems to have evaporated some- 
what from the present narrative. 

According to the Howard edition of this yarn several 
salesmen of Hebrew persuasion arrived simultaneously 
at a Nebraska hostelry. One dealt in drugs, another in 
mineral waters, while the third sold clothing. They 
registered and asked the proprietor for cards and chips. 
That urbane individual informed them that friendly 
games were en regle, but that “no gambling goes”; but 
with many protestations one of the party vouched for 
the honor of the “zhentlemens,” and they adjourned to 
a convenient room. 

Not long after mine host passing that way placed 
his ear to the keyhole, merely as a cautionary measure, 
and the following was the conversation that smote upon 
his ear-drum: a 

The drug salesman: “I opens the jackpot with a 
Seidlitz powder.” 

The mineral water man: “I raise you with a pottle 
of Hunyadi water.” 

The clothing salesman: “You take the pot. You'll 
need it.” 





An Old World Yarn. 


The following paragraph is respectfully dedicated to 
Robert Wheeler, the millionaire }Jumberman and noted 
story-teller of Philadelphia; to Harry Howard, of Chi- 
cago and Colorado, of no mean repute in the spinning 
of yarns; to Ben Lamb, the Boston headquarters for 
anecdotes of various ages and more or less certain 
veracity; and to D. L. Gillespie, of Pittsburg, whose 
affectation of Irish brogue adds much to his narration 
of a story. With all of this domestic talent, it is hardly 
necessary to enter upon the importation of lumber tales; 
but the following is quoted merely to show that they are 
able to tell something of a story upon the other side: 

A wonderful old oak fell the other day in the royal forest 
of Alt-Lietzegoercke. It had flourished for more than four 
hundred years, and there was not in the entire forest another 
tree quite as stately or robust, The head forester, hearing 
of its fall, ordered that it be cut into convenient sections 
and removed. While this was being done the workmen noticed 
that the base of the trunk was hollow, and a closer inspec- 
tion showed that there was some kind of an animal within 
this broad cavity. It proved to be a fox, which had been 
severely wounded and had sought shelter in this retreat. As 
the body has been completely mummified, it is supposed that 
at least a hundred years have passed since the poor animal 
went into the tree to die. The body when found was so 


admirably preserved that one would have said Reynard was 
sleeping. $ 


Echoes from the Far West. 


Talking with Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., 
regarding lumbering affairs in the west, he having 
returned a few days ago from Arizona, he said: 

“The Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company has about 
600,000,000 feet of standing timber lying between Flag- 
staff and Williams, Ariz., with a saw mill, planing mill 
and box factory and fifteen miles of logging road cen- 
tered at Williams. The mill is equipped with an Allis 
band and Mershon band resaw, and when I left it was 
running day and night and cutting about 165,000 feet. 
As we cut very little timber and our logs have not been 
in the water and consequently have considerable grit in 
the bark, we think this is a pretty good record. 

“As to the timber, it is as near like white pine as can 
be. The logs run 5$ to the thousand. There is no shake 
in it and very little rot; but the knots are large and 


the common lumber is poor. It runs very heavily to 
shop or cutting-up stock and makes the finest door 
timber in the west. The sap dries perfectly white and, 
unlike other sap, shows a nice grain. It is held in high 
esteem for white natural wood finish, as it does not 
turn yellow with age, nor warp, shrink or twist; thus 
the perfectly clear sap brings a fancy price. The local 
market has so far absorbed all we have cut, the box 
shooks mainly going to southern California and the 
nearby towns and mines use the balance. We are now 
figuring on getting a large quantity of shop lumber for 
shipment east to large door factories and we have very 
satisfactory shipping facilities and rates, but are handi- 
capped at the present time by lack of water to run the 
mill with and for fire protection, there having been no 
snow in the mountains for such a long time that last 
year, for the first time in fourteen years, the water 
supply failed. This, however, is but a temporary con- 
dition, I am certain. 

“This Arizona pine belt is a small one, about thirty 
miles wide and sixty miles long, and that is all there is 
of it. 

“From Williams a new railroad has lately been built 
to the grand canon of the Colorado, one of the greatest 
of nature’s wonders. The Santa Fe railroad anticipates 
a tremendous tourist business this summer. Also near 
there are the ruins of the old cliff dwellers. I have seen 
their houses perched in a crevice on the face of a sheer 
precipice the same as the barn swallow’s mud nest hangs 
under the eaves of the oldtime barn, The whole country 
is voleanic. Arizona is forging ahead in its mining 
industries wonderfully and is chuck full of gold and 
copper, and there is no end of opportunities for suc- 
cessful business investment provided a man is willing 
to stay by it, managing his business personally and in a 
good common sense way, the same as he would at home. 

“It costs about 30 percent more to live in Williams 
than it does in Michigan. Common labor is worth from 
$1.75 to $2 a day of ten hours. The saw mill runs the 
entire year. The climate is delightful at least ten 
months out of the year, and the altitude at Williams 
is about 6,750 feet.” 


Lumbermen Candidates in Wisconsin. 


In selecting candidates for political positions Wiscon- 
son has been choosing a number of lumbermen this week. 
As far as I have learned the following is the list, though 
there may be a lot more that have not come to my atten- 
tion: Up in the seventh district of Wisconsin, Col. J. T. 
Barber, vice-president of the North Western Lumber 
Company, of Eau Claire, and Senator Levi Withee, the 
well known La Crosse lumberman, were selected as dele- 
gates from their district to the national republican con- 
vention at Philadelphia. They were chosen last week. 
In the ninth district the representation to the conven- 
tion will consist of Walter Alexander, of Wausau, of the 
Alexander Stewart Lumber Company and other lumber 
concerns, and B. W. Davis, of Phillips, of the John R. 
Davis Lumber Company. At last accounts W. H. Hat- 
ten, of the Meiklejohn & Hatten Lumber Company, New 
London, Wis., was in the lead for the nomination for 
congress from his district at the convention which was 
being held in Appleton this week. On Tuesday 135 bal- 
lots were taken, all with the same result. They are 
stayers up in that country, but I understand that the 
chances were that Mr. Hatten would get the nomination. 
Two of the four state delegates at large are Hon. Isaac 
Stephenson, the Marinette lumberman, and James H. 
Stout, of Menomonie, Wis., of the Knapp, Stout & Co. 
Company. Wisconsin lumbermen seem to be natural poli- 
ticians. Of course lumbermen everywhere are prominent 
citizens and have their proper share of political ambi- 
tion and perhaps political honors, but Wisconsin lum- 
bermen seem to be exceptional in this respect. Any time 
that the Badger state has not two or three lumbermen 
representing it in congress and a lumberman for gov- 
ernor and other lumbermen filling about half the most 
important positions in the state government it will be 
when it ceases to be a lumber state. One of the most 
popular lumbermen in the state is Webb E. Brown, of 
the Brown Bros. Lumber Company, Rhinelander, Wis., 
and who for several years has been president of the Wis- 
consin Va!ley LLumbermen’s Association. At the request 
of his friends he has consented to become a candidate 
for congress from the ninth district to succeed Alexander 
Stewart, of Wausau, who has declared that he will not 
accept a renomination. Webb Brown is a quiet man who 
has managed to accomplish more with less fuss than 
almost any one I know of, but he has a substantial basis 
for his success. He is a graduate of the state university 
of Madison, a native of the state, a big-hearted man and 
has lots of ability. Strange to say, he has never 
before this been in politics—that is, to amount 
to anything. I believe he has been on_ the 
county board, school board and things like that, 
and a couple of times mayor of Rhinelander, but 
then those are positions which any good man might 
have to take. His competitors so far for the republican 
nomination for congress are George W. Taylor, formerly 
a log and lumber jobber at Marinette, but now secretary 
of the state board of immigration—he, by the way, is a 
Hoo-Hoo—and Judge Clausen, of Oconto. They say that 
Webb Brown is pretty certain of the nomination, and if 
he gets that I’ll wager he will carry the district. 


eee 


Pitch pine conditions in Great Britain are favorable. 
Consumption has been good for the season and, with only 
a moderate volume of imports, stocks continue light and 
even show some decrease as compared with previous 
months. Prices are firm and there seems no prospect 
of any diminution of the foreign demand for American 
yellow pine products. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Some Notes Regarding a Model European Saw [ill Plant—Long on Help, but no Material is 


Wasted—A Log Must be Very Small and Very Crooked to Escape the Saw—Model 
Workmen’s Homes —Trimming Lumber as it Leaves the Yard— 
Something About the Metric System, the Coming 
Universal System of Measurement. 





Last week I left the expectant readers—or rather, 
they left me—just as I was landing at the docks of the 
Korsnas Saw Mill Company from the small steamer 
which had brought me down from the port of Gefle in 
company with Vice-Consul Robert Carrick, lumberman- 
diplomat and general good fellow. General Superin- 
tendent Svensson, of the works, extended a cordial greet- 
ing to us and gave us the freedom of the place, and 
went along with us to see that we utilized our privileges 
to the utmost; and some of the results of this visit, 
which appear to me to be of most interest to the Ameri- 
can reader, I shall here record. 


The Largest European [lill Plant--CXLIII. 


The mill of the Korsnas Saw Mill Company used to be 
situated at Korsnas, fifty-seven miles inland from its 
shipping port, the item of overland transportation alone 
amounting to $70,000 to $75,000 annually. In 1898 the 
company made a wise moye in coming to the sea coast 
and transforming what had been a barren waste of rocky 
shore into what is now a veritable hive of industry. This 
new mill is located at Holmslund, near Gefle. 

The mill itself is a magnificent structure of wood and 
iron, 244x162 feet (Swedish measure, being about 2 per- 
cent less than ours). In front and on a level with the 
mill floor is the loading platform, with some thirty lines 
of tracks, where the mill products, coming automatically 
down inclined roller ways, are loaded upon trucks, these 
loading tracks being connected with the main lines by a 
traveling transverse platform. Underneath the loading 
platform there is another system of tracks upon which 
the mill refuse is offborne. 

The mill employs about 600 hands and is run night and 
day for about forty-six weeks in the year, there being a 
general cleaning-up time about the Christmas holidays, 
and again in May before starting upon the new season’s 
logs, At the time I visited the mill last spring the 
machinery had only recently been started and was being 
run in the daytime only until the machinery got to run- 
ning smoothly, and also because there was not yet a full 
quota of loading trucks for use in keeping the milltail 
clear of the product, these being largely of the company’s 
own manufacture. 

The capacity of the mill is about 40,000 standards 
yearly, which, figuring 1,980 board feet to the standard, 
would mean a daily capacity of about 287,000 feet, nigat 
and day run for six days in the forty-six weeks. This 
amount is sawed entirely upon “saw frames,” of which 
there are thirty, both double and single, corresponding 
to our gang saws and mulay saws. One thing that 
attracted my special attention was the skill with which 
the men in charge of the gangs manipulated crooked logs. 
This is quite an important feature there, as everything 
is cut down to 8 inches diameter, crooked logs and what 
not, and a log that an American sawyer would not look 
at is cut up for all that there is init. By a very peculiar 
arrangement the carriage track, instead of being station- 
ary, is capable of being shifted by means of a lever so 
that the saw may be made to follow the crook of the log— 
something which I do not remember ever having seen or 
heard of in American saw mill practice. 

This is the noticeable deviation from American saw 
mill practice, as the electric lighting system, the lumber- 
conveying devices, the drying kilns just being erected, the 
storage and sorting booms for logs, etc., are all of famil- 
iar types. The repair shop is a little more elaborate than 
in many American mills and is able to do construction 
work as well, There are seven log ways into the mill, 
leading from the water, and with log hauling devices 
from the piling ground which furnishes the supply for 
the winter run. The company is owner and lessee of 
600,000 to 700,000 acres of timber land, and uses Lake 
Elg as a log reservoir from which logs are sent forward 
by river and canal to the immense storage space at the 
mill. This canal is a capacious affair constructed by the 
company at its own expense to bring the logs from the 
Dal river. The log storage capacity at the mill is suffi- 
cient to hold enough to keep the mill in operation during 
the entire time that the river and canal are ice-locked. 

The engine house is a very solid detached building, and 
the big machines which develop the power are evidently 


a source of considerable pride, as everything about the 
plant is kept as neat and bright as a new ay The two 
main engines develop 400 horse power, besides a separate 
one for driving the electric lighting plant, and another 
of 150 horse power was being erected to supply steam to 
the dry kilns which were also in course of construction. 
The seven tubular boilers are heated by sawdust fuel 
automatically fed direct from the conveyors which bring 
it from the saw mill. 

We walked through the piling yards, called “deal 
yards,” because most of the material was deals. The pil- 
ing was exceptionally well done, each pile being neatly 
labeled as to its contents, and the alleys were straight 
and clean. The lumber is not trimmed as it comes from 
the mill, this being done just before it is loaded out at 
the ten loading sheds which are devoted to this work. 
The yards contained about 35,000,000 feet at the time of 
my visit, and ‘have a capacity for more than twice that 
amount. Much of the lumber on hand at the time was, 
however, sold and awaiting opportunities for transporta- 
tion. 


Some Leading Features of the Korsnas Plant 
CXLIV. 


One thing which seemed a little out of place to me was 
the number of hands which seemed to be required on the 
mill, I remarked to Mr. Carrick, and through him to 
Mr. Svensson, that there seemed to me to be about three 
times the number of employees that woulc have been 
required by a mill of similar capacity in the United 
States. Mr. Svensson replied that the number of actual 
operatives was at that time greater than it would be 
after the work had become more thoroughly organized ; 
also that in addition to the regular mill hands there 
were a number of mechanics whose sole duties were in 
the inspection and adjustment of the machinery in order 
that everything might settle down to permanent work in 
a satisfactory manner. In addition to the large number 
of men employed there were about twenty women and 
yirls engaged at the tail of the mill, handling and assort- 
ing the offal with regard to its destination, whether for 
firewood, for remanufacture into turned and other small 
articles or lath or for conversion in the charcoal works 
which is one of the features of the plant. 

And this suggests to me that while the methods 
employed did not appear upon the surface to be so eco- 
nomical of labor as those in vogue in this country, there 
was certainly no waste of material there. Such a thing 
as a refuse burner would have been an object of ridicule 
at that plant. The only material consigned to the flames 
was the sawdust which went under the boilers. As I 
have before stated, a log was a log there even though 
crooked and only 8 inches in diameter. If dead timber, 
it was carefully fished out of the pond and allowed to dry 
out on the bank before being manufactured. Everything 
not available for small turned articles, lath or something 
of the sort was converted into charcoal; and I presume 
the very smoke evolved in that process was saved in the 
form of pyroligneous acid or other chemical products, so 
closely is manufacturing economy conducted abroad. 
There may be a lesson here for American saw mills which 
think nothing of sending a third or more of their product 
into the waste pile. 

Of course the material is worth more there and the 
wages are less, which partly accounts for the greater 
economy in one direction than in the other. But the 
employees almost universally appeared to be a contented, 
healthy, thrifty, good-natured, happy lot; and they are 
exceedingly comfortably housed in dwellings which the 
company erected as a part of its investment at this point. 
To those acquainted with the average run of “company 
houses” in this country that gives little suggestion of 
their substantial character. They were all two-storied, 
as far as I observed, and all had the appearance of hav- 
ing been built to endure and with some regard for the 
comfort and convenience of the occupants. All this 
appearance of comfort and this hum of industry appeared 
the more remarkable when I was told that it had within 
a few months been produced upon a barren shore and in 
a wilderness. 

The place was selected on account of its proximity to 
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the company’s planing mills and deal yards, which for 
ten or twelve years had been located upon the bay, about 
a mile distant; and Mr. Carrick and I walked this dis. 
tance after bidding good-day to Mr. Svensson, who 
returned to his duties of superintendency. The compan 
has its own lines of standard gage road connecting the 
planing mills, saw mill, yards and charcoal plant. 

The planing mill ‘has a capacity of 20,000,000 to 
25,000,000 feet of lumber during the course of the year, 
It contains four large machines, and three of what they 
call deal splitting machines, corresponding somewhat to 
our resaws. Other minor machinery was also observable, 
nearly all of the machinery being of Swedish manufac. 
ture. 

The big storage shed for planed stock also deserves 
especial mention. It has an aggregate capacity of about 
6,000,000 feet of lumber, being divided into seventy-six 
bays, each holding about 80,000 feet. This shed stands 
right at the water’s edge, where loading can be done 
direct into covered lighters without exposing the stock 
to the weather. The convenience of this system of sepa- 
rate loading bays was apparent, as many lighters were 
loading simultaneously at the time of my visit. The 
company has several tugs which take these lighters out 
to the big vessels lying in the roads and which convey it 
to England or the continent, where the Korsnas Saw Mill 
Company has a very large trade. I was informed that 
the night run would be begun as soon as possible in order 
to enable the company to fill its orders, and my advices 
since then are to the effect that the demand for Swedish 
stock has been maintained in full volume. No brands of 
Swedish red or white pine, either planed or in the rough, 
are more popular than the following, which indicate that 
the goods are the product of the plant which I have here 
somewhat briefly described: 


Planed 
Sawn. Redwood 
“ 
Extra ists. K B 


18t8.......4 KAB K@#B 


nis 


2nds....... N A S 
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I returned from my day at the Korsnas mills fully 
convinced that it was a very creditable specimen of the 
highest development of continental ideas in saw mill con- 
struction. 


Foreign Weights and Measures -CXLV. 


In my “observations” of February 3 I gave tables for 
the conversion of the units of American, English, French 
and German money into the corresponding amounts of 
any of the other currencies. Now comes the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum with a neat pamphlet giving 
the same information, except that the tables run up to 4 
larger number of units and are for the conversion from 
and to United States money only, and not for the con- 
version from any currency to any other. 

This pamphlet (which is made the right width for a 
desk pigeon-hole) contains in addition tables for the 
conversion of metric into and from United States 
weights and measures; and also contains a very useful 
list of foreign weights and measures with United States 
equivalents. It has been prepared for gratuitous dis- 
tribution among manufacturers and business men, and 
is well worth writing for. The address of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum is 233 South Fourth 
street, 

The French and English currency systems, it will be 
remembered, are decimal systems like our own; and 
the convenience of such a system can be duly appreci- 
ated only after one has struggled with extended com- 
putations in pounds, shillings and pence. Statistics, - 
which are popularly supposed to be able to prove almost 
anything, might doubtless be made to demonstrate that 
if the additional time which has been consumed in 
reckoning under this antiquated system had been applied 
by John Bull to his capacity for governing other peo- 
ples, the English flag would be the only flag on the face 
of the earth today. Which profound application of the 
doctrine of compensation ought to reconcile us to his 
continuing to count his riches in his own way. 

« * * ” * a” % 


But there is another reason why we should not be 
unduly critical upon this point as long as our measures 
reckon 12 inches to the foot and 16 ounces to the 
pound and 4 quarts to the gallon, while the metric sys- 
tem goes by tenths and establishes a definite relation 
between measures of length, of capacity, of area and 
(for water) of weight. It is a system which is becom- 
ing quite universal upon the continent, and will eventu- 
ally be the universal standard of measure; and the 
sooner we familiarize ourselves with it the better it 
will be. Its advantages are many and the objections 
trivial and temporary. 

There are two things in particular which operate to 
prevent the introduction of the metric system into 
general use in this country, although technical and 
scientific measurements are already based upon that 
plan. One is that we have as yet formed no mental 
concept of the length of a meter or the weight of a 
kilogram, and even if we know that one is 39.37 inches 
and the other 2.205 pounds, we still think of the quan- 
tity in pounds or in inches, the units which are familiar 
to us. This is our failing, and not the system’s. The 
other difficulty is that there is a different unit provided 
for each decimal point, and it takes a long time to fix. 
firmly in the mind that a decimeter is one-tenth of a 
meter while a decameter is ten meters. For measures 
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of length the meter and its hundredth division, the 
centimeter, are amply sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses. The others are as if we had some unit of cur- 
rency equal to $10, and another equal to $100, and still 
another equal to $1,000, instead of counting all sums 
in the dollar unit. This use of the more standard units 
is really the practice in the metric system, and 500 
meters are rarely indeed called five hectometers; but 
the needless denominations keep bobbing up in a way 
that makes it necessary to keep on familiar terms with 
them, and all this is discouraging to the busy Ameri- 
can. 

Where International Uniformity is Needed—CXLVI. 


There is one most important matter in which the 
metric system will doubtless be adopted as a common 
unit, and that is in the matter of uniform screw threads; 
and this is a matter which American machinery manu- 
facturers who are seeking an export trade have immedi- 
ately in front of them at the present moment. Time 
was when every one followed his own sweet will in the 
number of threads to the inch in a given diameter, and 
the depth, ete., of the threads. Something over sixty 
years ago Joseph Whitworth commenced the agitation 
in England for a standard thread, which by 1861 came 
into almost universal use, and was adopted largely in 
Germany, Switzerland and to a certain extent in France, 
In the United States what is known as the Sellers 
thread is almost universally used. 

The measurements of both the Whitworth and Sellers 
thread are of course expressed in feet and inches, and 
the adoption of the metric system would necessitate a 
slight modification of the measurements to coincide with 
even units in that system. It is largely for this reason 
that in France, which is the home of the metric system, 
the Whitworth standard has made little headway. Their 
threads are measured metrically, but unfortunately not 
on a uniform system, some fifty standards being in use 
in that country. 

With the growing volume of our machinery export 
business to various European countries this matter is 
of more importance to American machinery makers 
at the present time than to any other class of people; 
and they should exert their influence for the fixing of 
an international standard that should be everywhere 
adopted as rapidly as possible, and that should be 
expressed in metric measurements, because that is the 
coming standard of measure. 


Equivalents of Important Metric Unit—CXLVII. 


Inasmuch as the pamphlet above referred to has the 
appearance of having “stolen my thunder” in the matter 
of currency tables, I will say that it is heartily wel- 
come and will cheerfully reciprocate by reproducing 
from its pages some of the more common metrical units 
with their equivalents, and vice versa. 

Measures of Length. 

1 centimeter equals .38937 inch; 1 inch equals 2.54 cm. 

1 meter (100 cm.) equals 3.281 feet ; 1 foot equals .3048 m. 

1 meter equals 1.0936 yards; 1 yard equals .9144 m. 

1 kilometer (1,000 m.) equals .621 mile; 1 mile equals 
1.609 km. 

Measures of Surface. 

1 square centimeter equals .155 square inch; 1 square inch 
equals 6.452 cm2. 

1 square meter equals 10.764 square feet; 1 square foot 
equals .0929 m2. 

1 square meter equals 1.196 square yard; 1 square yard 
equals .8861 m2. 

m z, comare kilometer equals .3861 mile; 1 square mile equals 
2.59 km2. 

1 hectare (10,000 m.—2) equals 2.471 acres; 1 acre equals 

4047 ha. 


Cubic Measure. 

1 cubic centimeter equals .06102 cubic inch; 1 cubic inch 
equals 16.887 cm3. 

1 cubic meter equals 35.31 cubic feet; 1 cubic foot equals 
02832 m3. 

1 cubic meter equals 1.308 cubic yards; 1 cubic yard 
equals .765 m3. 

Measures of Capacity. 

1 cubic centimenter equals .0338 fluid ounce; 1 fluid ounce 
equals 29.6 cm8. 

1 liter (1000 cms) equals 1 056 quarts; 1 quart equals 947 1. 

1 liter equals .264 gallons; 1 gallon equals 3.79 1. 

1 liter equals .91 quarts, dry measure; 1 quart, dry meas- 
ure, equals 1.10 1. 
~—o* (100 1.) equals 2.838 bushels; 1 bushel equals 


Measures of Weight. 


(1 gram equals weight of 1 cubic centimeter of water at 
its maximum, density, slightly above freezing point.) 

1 gram equals 15.432 grains; 1 grain equals .0648 gram. 
on gram equals .035274 ounces av.; 1 ounce equals 28.35 

ams. 


1 kilogram (100 grams) equals 2.205 pounds av.; 1 pound 
av. equals .4356 kg. 

1 millier (1,000 kg.), equals 1.102 tons; 1 ton equals 
‘907 t. (tonneau or metric ton, same as millier). 


The museum booklet gives the equivalents under all 
these heads for any number of units up to ten, and is 
otherwise a very complete exposition of the subject of 
metric measurement. I recommend all my readers to 
write for it, 

The metric system is being adopted more slowly in 
the European wood trade than in some other lines of 
business, but is making inroads even in that direction. 
It will ultimately be necessary in the progress of our 
export trade for us to accept their standard of measure- 
ment instead of forcing ours upon them. J. E. D. 





The Edward Lloyd Company, Limited, of London, has 
applied for an injunction restraining the Beck Manu- 
facturing Company of Penetanguishene, Ont., from cut- 
ting a channel between two lakes in the Nipissing dis- 
trict, in order to drive its logs. The two lakes being 
on a different level this would drain the water power 
from the upper lake, in which’ the plaintiff company is 


meeosted. The decision has not yet been made in the 


Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


The Hoo-Hoo Meeting at Cairo. 

It has happened again. Cairo has held a concatena- 
tion of Hoo-Hoo and, as usual, the glory of all past 
concatenations lies in deeper shadow as the rays of 
this latest effort of our native Egyptians “nurse the 
hearts of all with the same fond grasp.” 

As usual, the concatenation which was held at Cairo on 
April 20, was made ready with but little fuss, feathers 
or formality. H. S. Candee, Vicegerent Snark for the 
southern district of Illinois, assisted by the unani- 
mous help of every member of the concatenated order 
who lives in the city of many dikes and rivers, covered 
himself and all Cairo Hoo-Hoo with distinction that will 
long be remembered. 

It was a sort of “continuous performance.” It was a 
performance without “house clearers.” It was twelve 
hours of feline joy. It began at three o’clock p. m. on 
April 20 and it lasted until three o’clock a. m. on the 
morning of April 21; and all the while there was some- 
thing doing. 

One distinctive feature of this latest chapter of Hoo- 
Hoo history was the fact that it was run on schedule 
time, from the moment the conductor said go ahead 
until the engineer put his locomotive away in the round- 
house. 

The ceremony of initiation occurred at three o’clock 
p- m, at K. M. K, C. hall and was of a most severe and 
solemn character, never to be forgotten by those in 
attendance, especially the “kittens.” Over a hundred 
witnesses to the ceremony were present, many of them 
from abroad, including some of the most prominent 
members of the order. 

The ceremonies at the hall were in charge of the fol- 
lowing: 





Officers. 


Snark—-H. S. Candee. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—George W. Schwartz. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—C. S. Walker. 
Scrivenoter—J. H. Baird. 
Jabberwock—George W. Dodge. 
Custocatian—Thomas Pickens. 
Bojum—wW. E. Barns. 

Gurdon—C. 8. Carey. 
Arcanoper—George J. Krebs. 


The candidates were the following: 


Initiates. 


W. W. Busby, Cairo, Ill. M. H. Tripp, Cairo, Il. 
George C. Holcomb, Cairo, Ill. Charles S. Musson, Chicago. 
W. H. Croom, Cairo, Ill. C. G. Powell, South, Bend, Ind. 
John A. Haynes, Cairo, Ill. H. 8. Norvell, Memphis, Tenn. 
Homer S. Allen, Cairo, Ill. J. C. Perry, Vandale, Ark. 

T. B. Farrin, jr., Cairo, Ill. 


At night came the lecture by Bolling Arthur John- 
son, entitled “The Story of Hoo-Hoo,” illustrated by a 
series of magnificent stereopticon views and delivered 
in an impressive manner. The audience was composed 
largely of ladies and was most agreeably entertained, as 
was evident from the frequent hearty applause and 
laughter. Following this at ten o’clock came the gather- 
ing “on the roof” in the Halliday dining room, where 
the day’s festivities were concluded with feasting and 
speech making. 

The menu and toasts were so excellent that the com- 
pany lingered over them till nearly three o’clock. The 
program read as follows: 

’ Menu. 
Little Neck Clams 


Bouillon Blanc 
Salted Bread Sticks 


Sliced Tomatoes 





Radishes 





Planked Pompano, Bavigotte 
Dressed Cucumbers Saratoga Chips 


Soft Shell Crabs, Poivre 
Asparagus au Beurre 


Filet of Beef, Larded, Demi Glace 
Bermuda Potatoes 





Spring Chicken Grille, Sur Canape 
Water Cress 


Cauliflower. Mayonnaise 





Prawn Salad 


Cook’s Imperial 








Strawberries 
Gateau Assortis Ice Cream 
Cheese Crackers Coffee 
Cigars 


Hang sorrow! Care will kill a cat, and there- 
fore let’s be merry.” 


The toasts were as follows, and were responded to by 
the gentlemen named: 


The Toasts. 


H. 8S. Candee, Vicegerent Snark, Toastmaster. 

Greeting—George W. Dodge. 

Concatenation at Cairo—George W. Schwartz. 

Some Stories I Have Heard—J. 8S. Willis. 

comentaerae in Hoo-Hoo—C. 8. Walker. 

Songs the Cats Sing—L. W. Swancutt. 

Why We Are Here—W. E. Barns. 

Our Next Annual—J. H. Baird. 

My Letters of Introduction—B. Arthur Johnson. 

The banquet committee consisted of George E. Ohara, chair- 
man, W. E. Smith and J. 8S. Aisthorpe. 


The following is the list of those present at the initia- 
tion ceremonies and at the banquet: 
J. H. Baird, Nashville, Tenn. H. I. Norvell, Memphis, Tenn. 
Cliff S. Walker, Cincinnati, O. C. L. Musson, Chi : 
W. E. Barns, St. Louis, Mo. George M. Mason, St. Louis, 
B. Arthur Johnson, Chicago. Mo. 
W. H. Bartell. Chicago. 


George W. Schwartz, St. 
Louis, Mo. J. 8. Willis, St. Louls, Mo. 


Arthur L. Wylie, St. Louis, W. W. Webster, St. Louis, Mo. 
_ Mo. H. A. Richards, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. J. Campion, Cincinnati, O. Scott Roberts, Nashville, Tenn. 
Jacob Imhoff, Buchanan, Mich. Edgar H. Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 

EK. 8. Stark, Chicago. Charles H. Stevens, St. Louis, 
H. O. Stine, Charleston, Mo. Mo. . 

F. J. Mapes, Chicago. J. G. Love, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. G. Powell, South Bend, Ind. L. T. Swancutt, St. Louis, Mo. 
—_— a aa More- bes ey Heyman, St. Louis, 

use, Mo. 0. 

William Beckman, Chicago. Frank T. Byre, St. Louis, Mo. 
John C. Perry, Vandale, Ark. William F. Hbbing, Dayton, O. 

A. J. McCausland, Chicago. G. W. Gladding, St.Louis, Mo. 
Pe cis ren ee eee 
J. E. Stark, Memphis, ° lie Paap ae 

F. J. Kuny, Mound City, Il. 


From Cairo. 


George EB. Ohara J. B. Reed George H. Yunker 
J. W. Wenger F. 8S. Reed BR. M. Kelly 

c. 8. Carey F. B. Piatt Cc. G. Miller 

W. B. Smith A. G. Abell F. H. Atwood 

H. 8S. Candee W. H. Croom James Heston 
George W. Dodge Thomas Pickens FP. C. Allen 

R. Sondheimer W. W. Busby H. 8S. Allen 

W. H. Greble George G. Holcomb 


T. M. agin 
James L. Hale 

J. H. Elkins 

W. V. Shepardson 


H. T. Stephens 
T. B. Farrin, jr. 
J. H. Woodward 
Cc. A. Weis 


John T. Rennie 
George J. Krebs 
F. Nordman, jr. 





At Chicago, Illk., April 23. 


The concatenation of April 23, postponed from April 
20 in order not to conflict with the Cairo concatena- 
tion, had one or two special features, one of which was 
that the candidates were given a ride in an automobile 
flying machine which started from one of the upper 
floors of the Masonic Temple and afforded a magnifi- 
cent spectacle—to the onlookers, Another feature was 
that a portion of the ritual was conducted in Danish. 
The concatenation came to a hasty termination at the 
witching hour of midnight, when the electric lights 
went out, as also did those present, first snatching a 
sandwich from the sumptuous lunch, which otherwise 
went uneaten. 

Officers—Snark, Bolling Arthur Johnson; Senior Hoo-Hoo, 
J. KE. Defebaugh; Junior Hoo-Hoo, C. 8. Walker; Bojum, 
A. D. McLeod; Scrivenoter, J. L. Glaser; Jabberwock, 
Charles A. Woodruff ; Custocatian, C. R. Mantor; Arcanoper, 
F. L. Johnson, jr.; Gurdon, C. F. Nelson. 

Initiates: 

Lars Larson Filstrup, Covel Manufacturing Co. 

Albert Edward Brown, Chicago & Alton railroad. 

Milton “David Harum” Churchill, Churchill & Co. 

Albert Wite Coxe, Schroth & Ahrens. 

Those present were: Nos. 2, 6, 9, 46, 145, 183, 248, 
376, 427, 736, 737, 738, 904, 973, 1180, 1837, 1872, 
1964, 3217, 3743, 4118, 4436, 4585, 5963, 6534, 7304, 
7308, 7310. 





At Mobile, Ala., April 7. 


Officers—Snark, J. D. Hand; Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. F. Tay- 
lor; Junior Hoo-Hoo, Henry 8. Wyly; Bojum, B. A. Den- 
nelly; Scrivenoter, H. Rawlins; Jabberwock, James H. 
Zelnicker; Custocatian, W. J, Kilduff; Arcanoper, L. G. 
Cameron: Gurdon, J. D. Allen, jr. 

IPtiates: 

James Miller Armstrong, Dolive, Ala. 

George “Logcart’’ Beckner, Laurel, Miss. 

Samuel Rutherford Cochran, Hawthorne, Ala. 

Lucien Clarence Day, Dolive, Ala. 

William Christian Gause, Mobile, Ala. 

Benjamin Mack Flippin, Mobile, Ala. 

George Girran Griffith, Mobile, Ala. 

Andrew 8. Gustafson, Mobile, Ala. 

Walter Duncan McMeans, Dolive, Ala. 

Noel Ebenezer Turner, Vinegar Bend, Ala. 

Robert Wayne Wayne, Mobile, Ala. 





Resolution of Respect. 


At the meeting of Hoo-Hoo held at Indianapolis on 
Friday evening, April 13, announcement was made of the 
death of our late Hoo-Hoo brother, Frank N. Embree, of 
that city. At the suggestion of the presiding officer a 
committee was appointed to draft a letter expressive of 
the sympathy of the members of Hoo-Hoo with the 
afflicted widow, which read as follows: 


Mrs. Frank Embree, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear MapamM: At a concatenation of the order of Hoo- 
Hoo, of which your husband was an honored member, we 
learned with many feelings of sorrow of his recent death. 

We wish to express to you the great esteem in which he 
was held by us and to express to you and to his many 
friends our condolence at his untimely removal by the 
“grim monster.” 

We feel, however, that you have this consolation, that 
while death is sad, yet it is also a release, in his case, from 
a lingering and painful existence on earth, and an usheri 
into an eternity, free from the trials and vicissitudes attend- 
ant upon a life here. 

G. C. Prart, 


O. H. Brown, 
H,. C. Pas. 
Committee. 





Notes of the Order. 


F, T. Rumbarger, Vicegerent Snark of eastern Penn- 
sylvania, announces a concatenation to be held at Phil- 
adelphia, Wednesday evening, May 9. Brother Rum- 
barger states that from present appearances there will 
be a class of twenty-five or more, and a great deal of 
interest is being manifested in the order among Phil- 
adelphia lumbermen and other eligibles. 

Vicegerent Snark G. R. Stafford will hold a con- 
catenation at Chattanooga, Tenn., May 8, The spring 
festival will be in progress at that time and a large 
number of visitors is expected. The Chattanooga spring 
festivals are always notable events and well. attended, 
and doubtless Vicegerent Stafford’s concatenation will 
prove a great success. 

A big Hoo-Hoo concatenation is booked for Orange, 
Tex., on May 12, the Vicegerent for Texas, W. F. 
McClure, the Snark of the Universe, Captain George 
Locke, and various and sundry other shining lights hav- 
ing signified their intention to be present. There will 
be a large number of candidates and the local commit- 
tee is making extensive preparations for the occasion. 
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,lleeting of the Northwestern Illinois Dealers. 

The secretary of the Northwestern Illinois Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, W. M. Sanford, wrote me 
that if I would attend the fourth annual meeting of the 
association, which was to be held at Freeport, April 19, 
I should have a room on the parlor floor at the hotel 
next to the fire escape, and that the waiters would bring 
me an abundance of the good things to eat—a promise 
that was fulfilled to the letter, and more, too. 

You know some of us cultivate the sense of smelling 
things in the air. I had no sooner arrived in Freeport 
than I thought I knew that the meeting was to be a 
top-notcher, as the boys say. In common with the 
weather bureau I frequently go wrong in my forecasts, 
but I hit it this time. 

You who have felt of the bumps on my head and 
know my make-up are aware that I do not go around 
the country booming hotels; but it is a plank in my 
religious platform to give credit to whom credit is due, 
no matter whether it be British or Boer, a colored gen- 
tleman or a white man. First and last I have stopped 
in a million hotels, and there is a species of accommoda- 
tion extended to the guests at the brewster, in Freeport, 
that to me was an innovation. There is one feature of 
the hotel that I do not like, however—the head waiting 
girl in the dining-room is a man. One of the boys 
remarked that he did not like it, either, for he couldn’t 
ask her out to take a ride. Do not mar the picture by 
throwing in a great coarse man among them, is what we 
all said. 

Freeport as a Town. 


Freeport is noted for its Germans, chickens and 
horses. On this occasion the German blood in my veins 
came right to the front, and we affiliated like drops of 
glue. As there always is between two good towns which 
are not far apart, so there is some strife between Free- 
port and Rockford. The former is called by the Rock- 
fordites Pretzelville, and the Freeport people retaliate 
by calling Rockford Ole Olson’s town. I suppose in 
Rockford there are 10,000 Swedes, and so far as I know 
to the contrary there is that number of Germans in 
Freeport. I have said before that I like the Germans. 
I lived among them for years, and somehow it seems to 
be a national trait in a German to mind his own busi- 
ness. If a German should know there was a skeleton in 
your closet he would be the last fellow to try to pull it 
out and rattle its bones in the hearing of the community. 
As a rule a German knows that we are all human, while 
some people, you know, think that only the other fellow 
is human. For its size Freeport is perhaps the greatest 
fancy poultry point on the face of the earth. And what, 
have you an idea, has made it such? Advertising, of 
course. Those Freeport chicken cranks take full pages 
in the poultry journals, as well as space in the mag- 
azines, and as a result they ship hens and roosters well 
over the civilized world. I don’t know as this northern 
Illinois town has turned out any famous fast horses, but 
when a Freeporter cannot drive a nobby nag through 
the streets he thinks he is ready for a bunk in the alms- 
house, 

Freeport Yard Men. 

Everyone of them I saw had a premium tag tied -to 
him. They are neighborly to one another, gentlemanly, 
good lumbermen and good fellows. There are two line 
yards, the Wilbur Lumber Company and the Freeport 
Lumber & Fuel Company, and they are in charge of 
lumbermen, which remark cannot invariably apply to 
yard managers. The Freeport dealers also believe in 
carrying good-sized stocks, and in my opinion that is a 
further evidence that they are lumbermen. P. R. Thomp- 
son, of the Mann & Thompson Lumber & Coal Company, 
is an old-time conductor on the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, and is still full to overflowing of that same bon- 
homie which possessed him when he would assist ladies 
and children from his train in a manner that would 
make them happy for the rest of the day. I took to 
Mr. Thompson, for he would like to have had me gone 
home and lived with him while I was in Freeport. We 
scribblers think of these little things the same as you 
do. There is a yard over the river that I did not have 
time to visit, for which I beg pardon, but really, time 
in Freeport flew as if on an eagle’s wing. 

Before the meeting began the mayor came around, 
shook hands with us all and told us that the police of 
Freeport were harmless, which means something when 
said by the mayor of a city on certain occasions. 


We Get Down to Business. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock in the 
parlor of the Brewster, and not only that, but I believe 
that every upholstered chair in the house was brought 
into the room. There was also a folding bed to which 
any tired lumberman could hie himself. These notes of 
the meeting were taken on a dainty ladies’ writing desk, 
which was redolent with perfume, as I should say if I 
were writing a prize story. 8 

President Reber had some law business on hand that 
morning and came near not being on hand to occupy the 
chair. In fact, on account of his size, he did not occupy 
a chair, but a sofa. He said he was glad to see so many 





present, which he thought certainly bespoke interest in 
the association. ‘ 

At this juncture I had a chance to look around the 
room at the members, and I patted myself on the head 
to know that I was in the company of such a body of 
men. I couldn’t have pointed my finger at a scrub if I 
had so desired. There were brains to burn, and manly 
beauty on every hand. And there, too, with the rest of 
us, sat the traveling boys. They were not barred out 
during a minute of the meeting. Wise men those officials 
are! It has seemed to me that some associations take 
the traveling men for sticks. At conventions I have 
seen these traveling men sitting around on the outside— 
told they were not wanted in the meeting—and then 
what? In less than an hour after adjournment they 
knew everything that had been done. I tell you, beloved, 
the boys are your friends—they cannot afford to be 
otherwise; and they are not chumps, either. If I were 
a yard man I would tie up to these men with cords so 
large that it would never occur to them that they had 
pocket knives big enough to sever them. 

[ have never been in another convention where the 
interest was so sustained to the end. Only one man left 
the meeting, and it was necessary for him to go to catch 
a train. That unfortunate event occurred when I was 
upon my feet, and when he had reached the door he 
lingered and lingered as if he could not tear himself 
away from the charms of my voice. 

[ cannot tell you much about this meeting, as it did 
not lack much of being an executive session from start 
to finish. The secretary read the minutes of the last 
meeting, which were accepted. Then when there was a 
little lull President Reber introduced the representative 














PRESIDENT T. D. REBER, 
of Rockford, Tl. 


of the lumber paper by which they all swear. I started 
in by telling a story that came to mind, and gradually 
lead up to the main argument which was headed 


Convention Sociability, 


It is said by some that to suppress the few poachers there 
are is the main object of the retail associations. That, how- 
ever, does not appear to me as the main object. Others think 
that to define the territory of the members, and see to it that 
they confine themselves to that territory, is the prime object. 

In my opinion it is the secondary. 

I did not lack much of being in at the birth of the retail 
association movement, and the idea then was to force every 
wholesale dealer—no matter whether he simply bought and 
sold, or turned out from his mills 50,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually—to keep his hands off the retail business. One of 
the test controversies at that time was with one of the 
most extensive and richest mill concerns of the northwest. 
The old National Association said to this concern, “We will 
go you the rounds to a finish if you want it!” And after 
due deliberation, following threats, the head of the concern 
said he did not want it. This was the object for which the 
association was organized, and it should not be lost sight 
of for a single minute. As I see the many associations of 
the country growing in membership and financial strength, 
I regard it as a means of building the fence around the retail 
interest higher and higher, hoping to make it so high that 
the poacher may be kept out, and at the same time so high 
that the sinner of old may never again break in. If I am 
too radical in this respect I cannot help it. It comes from 
the object lesson which I studied for years before your pres- 
ent association was thought of. 

On an occasion like this I regard it as my duty to fly this 
flag, and having done so I will drop the theme and talk a 
little about sociability. 

The importance of the social features of these conven- 
tions, and their bearing on business, grows on me more and 
more. The fact is, my friends, we have no time to be other 
than sociable. We cannot afford to be other than sociable. 
There is much in life to live for if we go about it in the right 








way, and so little to live for if we live for ourselves only, 
If we are hogs and want to fight everybody else out of the 
trough let us make our bed with the four-footed hogs where 
we may feel at home. Sociability lessens jealousy. It 
softens asperity. It teaches us that we can be competitors 
yet friends, and I believe few things go farther to teach ug 
that we can be Christians without creeds. If there is not 
primal, true religion in comradeship I have not learned 
where else to look for it. 

I saw in Omaha a yard man who, at the Nebraska state 
convention, saw for the first time his competitor who for 
years had sold lumber within twelve miles of him. Pre. 
viously to that meeting he thought that competitor had 
horns. He could not imagine, I suppose, how a just God 
could permit so miserable a creature to live on the face of 
the earth. But when he shook hands with him he felt that 
his hand was as warm as his own. The other’s eye had ag 
kindly an expression as did his. He saw an entity before 
him—a man who to stay above ground had to eat and wear 
clothes the same as he did. And when he went home I don’t 
believe he entertained an opinion that his competitor would 
steal a horse one bit quicker than he would. 

We don’t know one another at a distance. When the 
blinds are taken down and we look into the house proper, 
where we expect to see filth and ingratitude we oftentimes 
see a house better furnished than our own. I could name 
a yard man from whose lips I have never heard a good 
word concerning a competitor. To hear him tell it his neigh- 
bors lie awake nights to concoct schemes to down him. This 
man never attends conventions. He has never been taught 
by social intercourse how mean he is. 

Not long ago a yard man who knows nothing about con- 
ventions except from the reports he has read, decried to me 
cértain social features of those conventions. ‘One object, I 
guess, is a good spree!” he said. He had read about the beer 
at Minneapolis, the punch at Omaha, the “blind pigs” at Kan- 
sas City, and to hear him tell it the lumbermen stripped off and 
swam in strong drink. I told him I had made the rounds of 
as many conventions as with their conflicting dates I could 
attend, and that in 1900 I had seen only two lumbermen 
under the influence of drink, and that even they had not 
got beyond the jolly period. I might have further told him 
that in my humble opinion it would be possible for men to 
have several fingers of punch or beer in them, and then in 
the sight of the Almighty be better men than are those 
who sit back and impugn the motives of everybody. No 
matter what position we may occupy, alleged high or alleged 
low, when we imagine we are the whole push in things moral 
our eyes are as wide open as the new born kitten’s. The 
you is often a hundred times bigger than the I. 

I say this coming together makes us brothers. It gives us 
a clearer insight to our duties, one to the other. We may 
go home, and ply our tricks, but if we do so, remembering 
the pleasures of our social intercourse, the confidence and 
good intentions which sprang as naturally from the occa- 
sion as vegetation springs from earth, we must more and 
more feel our belittlement. We are being educated to a 
higher plane, and as we are lifted up we take our business 
with us. Every man’s business is a photograph of himself, 
The honest man’s business will be conducted honestly, the 
dishonest man’s dishonestly. ‘This mingling together will 
not make angels of us, but in some respects I believe it is 
bound to make us better men. 

Were there not a feature of protection in this whole asso- 
ciation scheme I should say that you, that I, that everybody 
who attends these meetings gets more than a dollar’s worth 
for every dollar it costs. And then think of the other 
benefits! You can estimate their worth only by the worth 
of your Lusiness. 


There is no one else to say it, so I will remark that 
following this effusion of my typewriter the applause 
was so great that the old hotel shook. 

When the agitation had ceased George W. Hotchkiss, 
secretary of the state association, was introduced, and 
was heartily greeted. You may like to know that Mr. 
Hotchkiss is sixty-nine years old, and you all do know 
that the bloom on his cheek rivals that of the peach. I 
know Mr. Hotchkiss so well that I feel at liberty to say 
anything that is to his credit, and having for years sat 
side by side with him in the editorial room, and mixed 
with him in everyday life, I couldn’t truthfully say one 
word to his discredit if I wanted to. 


Mr. Hotchkiss’ Remarks. 

Secretary Hotchkiss expressed the pleasure it was to 
him to mingle with lumbermen. He was a Jumberman 
as long ago as 1847. He had bought and sold lumber in 
Canada and in the Saginaw valley. He could see the 
beginning of the end of the lumber industry. Two years 
ago he had occasion to gather statistics pertaining to 
the white pine timber supply, and his estimate was that 
there are about 15,000,000,000 feet in Wisconsin, and 
20,000,000,000 in Minnesota. The heretofore despised 
gum is coming to the front, and recently he knew of a 
contract for 800,000 feet which will go into box shooks. 
As secretary of the Lumber Exchange of Chicago he 
had helped to organize the hardwood trade of that city, 
and the work had gradually spread until now there is 
a national association doing as thorough work as any 
pine organization. At the time the effort was first made 
to bring the trade into line there was only one honest 
hardwood dealer in Chicago, and that was the man he 
chanced to be talking with. That one thought all the 
others were villains. 

Mr. Hotchkiss’ estimation of the local associations 
was very high. The object of such associations was 
to bring competitors together. Local associations 
strengthen the hands of the general associations—they 
lead the members to understand and appreciate the gen- 
eral associations. They cement friendship. ; 

In conclusion Hr. Hotchkiss urged upon the retail 
dealers to protest against the repeal of the mechanics 
lien law which is sought to be brought about by the 
master plumbers of Chicago. The retail lumbermen 
should labor with their legislators to this end. That 
law was largely due to the efforts of P. F. Ahrens, 
ex-secretary of the state association, and as that gen 
tleman was in the meeting, no doubt there were those 
present who would be pleased to hear from him. 

Applause followed Mr. Hotchkiss’ remarks. 

Mr. Ahrens was called upon, and said that although 
he was out of the harness he was still a strong believer 
in the association idea. He found few yard men 1 
his territory who are not association members. Years 
ago when he helped to organize this association he had 
little idea it would become the successful association it 
now is. 

J. F. Carr, of the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company; 
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Dubuque, Ia., was next called upon, and following some 
facetious remarks said that his firm as sash and door 
manufacturers, was heartily in sympathy with the 
objects of the organization, and would do all in its 
power to further association work. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the visiting gentle- 
men who had addressed the meeting. 

At this juncture President Reber said the hour was 
getting late, he had noticed that some of the gentlemen 
had been trying to spit and couldn’t, and he was a little 
in that way himself. He said he was not a candidate 
for re-election. He was somewhat in the habit of enter- 
taining the members of the association at the mid-sum- 
mer meeting at Rockford, and he extended an invitation 
to all to be on hand at the accepted time the coming 
season, 

Election of Officers. 

Notwithstanding President Reber’s protest he was 
re-elected by acclamation. 

For vice-president the name of T. J. Bermingham, of 
Galena, was announced, and following the excitement 
that gentleman thanked the association for the honor, 
regarding it, he said, as very complimentary. When he 
was informed that he had not yet been elected it was 
the first and only time during the meeting that he col- 
lapsed. Mr. Bermingham was elected by acclamation, 

It would have pleased Mr. Sanford to have got out 
of the traces long enough to breathe, but there is no rest 
for the good secretary, and he was again run in almost 
before he knew what was going on. 

There were three directors whose terms had expired, 
but the members of the association concluded that those 
directors were good enough for them and in they went 
again. This association is evidently not opposed to the 
third, or any other, term. 

The business of the meeting concluded we adjourned to 
the dining-room and elsewhere, and later in the evening, 
when the porter of the house called the different trains, 
we shook hands, seized our grips and departed, feeling 
as happy as any clams that ever found themselves in 
high tide. 

Those in Attendance. 


W. H. Barnds, Orangeville G. W. Rhodes, Savanna 

T. J. Bermingham, Galena Lawrence Musser, Lena 

W. J. Wachlin, McConnell T. W. Young, Shirland 

J. A. Adams, Scales Mound J. T. McGrath, Polo 

Boyd P. Hill, Freeport W. H. Ritter, Lanark 

W. B. Huenkemeier, Freeport L. C. Hollister, Pearl City 

W. B. Fry, Freeport Marvin Hammond, Leaf River 

W. M. Sanford, Freeport W. F. Attley, Durand 

T. D. Reber, Rockford J. Mastin, Shannon 

J. Ei. Hollister, Pecatonica hk. F. Lied, Red Oak. 

Cc. F. Taylor, Warren Kakle Bros., Forreston 

J. . Smith, Dakota Hi. W. Miller, Davis 

J. H. Graham, Rock City Ki. B. Fisk, Stockton 

D. ’. Graham, Freeport Hi. 8. Robinson, Pearl ‘City 

George I’. Kerns, Ireeport A. Hollister, Manchester, Ia. 

W. J. Geiger, Baileyville James Charlton, Apple River 
Traveling Men. 


P. F. Ahrens, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Ia. 
W. H. Crotzer, Lena. 

H. A. Ahrens, True & True Co., Chicago. 

W. W. Sawyer, Rockford Rock Wall Plaster Co., Rockford. 
J. ¥. Carr, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

H. L. Tibbits, Yawkey Lumber Co., Hazlehurst, Wis. 

Wm. Ridd, Carr, Ryder & Adams Co., Dubuque, Ia. 

Fk. J. Stevens, Flambeau Lumber Co., Lac De Flambeau, 


8. 
Ben R. Hurvey, Standard Lumber Co., Dubuque, Ia. 


Honorary Guests of the Association. 

G. W. Hotchkiss, Secretary Illinoig Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Met L. Saley, American Lumberman. 

Benediction. 

The line yards in northern Illinois are not plentiful, I 
was told. 

Several of them said it was the best meeting in the 
history of the association. 

J. A. Adams is one of the few yard men who believes 
that the business of retail lumber and contracting can 
be carried on advantageously by the same man. 

As Boyd P. Hill has only one yard he is more of a 
grain man than lumberman, yet at the same time in the 
estimation of the retail men he stands higher than any 
elevator he controls. ‘ 

W. B. Huenkemeier does not look to have many years 
on his head, yet I understand he is a good running mate 
for Mr. Thompson. 

A. Hollister will try the experiment of selling 150,000 
feet of gum flooring from his eight yards. He believes 
it will answer that purpose admirably, and so do I. 

W. E. Fry was plowing up a portion of his yard—that 
of the Freeport Lumber & Fuel Company—and said he 
was going to plant it to corn. Mr. Fry has operated in 
the south and is still interested in cypress brakes. 

Although W. W. Sawyer sells plastering material 
instead of lumber he finds his level when associating 
with the yard men. He has got to have them, he says. 

H. A. Ahrens is sounding the praises of that wonder- 
ful True & True door. He is of the opinion that Artist 
eellipe’ pictures are a sort of right hand man to assist 

im. 

When I first knew P. F. Ahrens he weighed 125 
pounds. Now he makes the scales bump hard at 160. 
There are three of the Ahrens brothers selling sash and 
doors, and the fourth one is being educated for a like 
mission. 

T. J. Bermingham, or “Ber,” as his intimates call 
him, is an excellent off-hand talker, and has the reputa- 
tion of being an excellent dollar gatherer as well. Mr. 
Bermingham started out in life as an educator, and at 
one time was superintendent of the Apple River schools. 
He is an ex-president of the state association. 

As there were no other papers read I thought it might 
make the report a little top-heavy to publish mine. I 
laid the matter before the grievance committee of the 
asgociation, and they said if I was that modest I could 


say it was published by request; therefore I say so, and 
let ’er go. i 

F. J. Stevens’ father for years manufactured lumber 
at Cassville, Wis. He remembers when one barn bill 
sold for more than $4,000, and took more than sixty 
teams to haul it away. One stick was 14x14-60. Build- 
ers in those days did not think it would do to splice a 
sill, and that everything must be of gigantic proportion 
to stand the strain. Mr. Stevens is of the opinion that in 
those days builders would have considered 2x4 dimen- 
sion as fit material for kite frames. 

On Wednesday night Secretary Sanford said we would 
go and see Herne’s Shore Acres. I put on a fresh collar 
for the occasion, and the tears ran down my cheeks 
and made that collar look as if a sprinkling pot had been 
held over it. I apologized to Mr. Sanford, told him I knew 
I was nothing but a baby anyhow, and would go off some- 
where and get rocked, but he said that was all right; 
that the man whose eyes remained dry while he saw 
that play was a poor excuse of aman. Then I felt better. 

William Ridd is the musician of whatever assembly 
he may be a composite part. He has nearly as many 
fiddles as I have. He told me that when he was on a 
trip his wife read in a newspaper how valuable the 
Strad instruments are. She at once inspected her hus- 
band’s violins, and there on the inside of one of them 
saw the Strad ticket. Mr. Ridd said that when he 
arrived home his wife had the violin wrapped up in three 
blankets as a means of protection. It was a 99-cent 
violin, with a bogus ticket in it of course. The incident 
was none the less satisfactory to Mr. Ridd, however, 
for he thinks that no man whose wife has an eye to 
business like that will ever die on other than a 40-pound 
curled hair mattress. 

All the members of the association do not expect a 
trade this season that will deluge them. Some of them 
are cheering themselves with the thought, however, that 
the season is a little late, and that jobs may be put under 
way which are not yet in sight. One of them said, 
“There is no use in talking, builders know that prices 
will go no higher, that they are wavering a little, and 
I think many of them will hold off thinking that pos- 
sibly they may be lower. Give me an advancing market 
to sell lumber on every time.” 

When I first went into Mr. Sanford’s place the office 
young man was polishing the nickel on the stove. I 





SECRETARY W. M. SANFORD, 
of Freeport. 


went in again and he was scrubbing the floor. I told 
him I had never before seen a stove in a lumber office 
shined up like that, and he replied that while he did 
as well as he could, he could not keep the office looking 
slick enough to suit Mr. Sanford. ‘That little incident 
shows one side of the gentleman’s nature. I should say 
that he was a born lumberman: with a taste for litera- 
ture on the side. He told me a few little business points 
which I would not think of repeating to his competitors. 
You watch and see if he doesn’t climb up in the lumber 
world. For several years he has managed the yard of 
the Wilbur Lumber Company. 

President Reber is evidently the right man for the 
place. Nothing gets stagnant around where he is. He 
is full of fun, which follows that there is enough fun 
that he can call his own to fill several dry goods boxes. 
He can say what he means in a jocose way that would 
not give offense to the most retiring. No doubt he has 
his serious moments, but they are never on top when 
anybody is around. He is treasurer of a big concern, 
and has sold lumber in Rockford for sixteen years. IL 
don’t know where Mr. Reber was born. One man said 
in Germany; another in Sweden. I don’t care. If his 
native country knew its business it would be proud of 
him. A yard man said to me, “If you want to see Tom 
Reber at his best go to Rockford next summer when he 
entertains the visiting association members. He will 
probably take them on a boat up the river to Harlam 
park, and if he doesn’t give them a whirl that will make 
their heads swim you may cut another notch on your 
stick and have it stand for me as a liar.” I mean to be 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


From a local standpoint, Chicago seems to be the 
center of depression in the matter of bituminous coal 
prices. There is enough fuel in this market to be bur- 
densome to holders, and some very low quotations have 
been heard during the past few days. Much of this 
cheap coal is the residue of March production, which 
the car owners are now requiring to be unloaded. It 
is therefore forced upon the market to avoid demurrage 
charges. Another element of the current weakness is 
the presence of some coal bought nearly a year ago on 
annual contracts which do not expire before May 1. The 
buyers are able to sell at a profit below the new quota- 
tions and are doing so to a certain extent. In connec- 
tion with this generous stock of available fuel, there 
is the scantiness of demand, due to seasonable dullness 
and to the fact that consumers had fairly well stocked 
up last month. All kinds of quotations have been heard 
of and on pretty much all kinds of bituminous coals. 

It cannot be perceived that producers have changed 
attitude respecting new business. They are in a wait- 
ing mood, waiting for the low price coal to disappear 
and give them a chance at the market, and their 
patience to date is of a superior quality. There are 
operators in Illinois who have closed their shafts in 
consideration of the quietude, not wishing to embar- 
rass the situation by excessive stocks on track. This 
policy, however, is not universal. The time since the 
inauguration of the new prices is too short to demon- 
strate how far the producers will go toward limiting 
the production in order not to reduce values. In the 
past, this method of maintaining strength can scarcely 
be said to have been in vogue among bituminous coal 
producers, though it is well known in the anthracite 
trade and in various other lines of industry. There is 
therefore in the market an unusualy large factor of an 
unknown quality, which will have an important bear- 
ing upon the future course of values. 

Another large Milwaukee jobber of coal opened an 
office at Chicago last week, being the fourth large factor 
in the northwestern coal trade to form close connec- 
tions with the trade of this city. The inference that 
naturally follows from this action is that it is believed 
that all-rail transportation will in the future play a 
more important part in the coal trade than heretofore, 
and that the lake trade may have to give way to the 
traflic of the railways. What the season of 1900 has in 
store for the coal men no one now pretends to know. 
Navigation has opened, and there is at the very outstart 
an earnest effort of coal shippers to get forward all the 
fuel they can. Boats are said to be reasonably plen- 
tiful and some cargoes have already arrived at upper 
lake ports. While all the railways and other large con- 
sumers of bituminous coal in the northwest are said 
to have purchased their requirements for the coming 
season, there are said to be some of the dock people 
who have not determined just how much coal they will 
need. Estimating their purchases the same as a year 
ago, the total amount of coal to go forward by lake this 
season will exceed that of 1899. 

Limited idleness continues at the mines, though pro- 
ducing capacity is doubtless above actual current needs. 
In Indiana the machine miners have been trying to 
apportion the new wage among themselves, suspending 
operations while so engaged. The miners at Georges 
Creek, Maryland, are still out, but prospects that they 
will soon return to work are regarded as favorable. 
The more important question involved is unionizing the 
mines, though an increase in wages has also been asked. 

A fair amount of anthracite coal will be carried over 
into the next year at all the important upper lake ports. 
Superior and Duluth are said to have quite a tonnage on 
hand, Milwaukee’s stock, it is estimated, will exceed 
100,000 tons and that of Chicago will be equally large. 
In fact, the increase in the tonnage of anthracite con- 
sumed for the season just ending is rather disappoint- 
ing. The output was larger than the previous year, 
but the increase was chiefly in the steam sizes, which 
were used mainly in the iron furnaces and other manu- 
facturing plants in the east. But there is no indica- 
tion that the producers will vary from their policy of 
maintaining values by restrictions upon production, 
when the market does not call for the full capacity 
of the mines. The lake trade in anthracite will not 
start off with quite the same activity as in bituminous 
coal, for the ice at the lower end of Lake Erie has kept 
vessels away from Buffalo, while to the shipping ports 
of bituminous coal there were no impediments to early 
loading. Considerable coal has been chartered at Buf- 
falo and the movement will begin as soon as naviga- 
tion permits and will for some time proceed as rapidly 
as vessel room can be secured. The demand for anthra- 
cite is dying away slowly, and the year closes without 
any especial interest. Not for several weeks yet, in all 
probability, will the trade begin to think seriously upon 
the requirements for the coming year, and trade is now 
restricted to what demand chilly nights occasion in 
localities where the fires of furnace and stove have not 
been allowed to expire. 

Coke now seems able to take care of current orders, 
but no quotable weakening of prices is reported. Makers 
have sold well into the future and are indifferent to the 
easier conditions for quick supply, 
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THE UPPER [SSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 24.—Forest fires are rag- 
ing all through the northernmost section of the white 
pine belt. The first reports were received from Win- 
nipeg, indicating that the fires across the border were 
raging with increasing fury and were doing a great 
deal of damage. On this side of the boundary line 
there have been fires at a number of points, at Hib- 
bing, and throughout that section; further south tha 
town of Nary, Minn., was completely wiped out of 
existence, and reports from many sections show that 
these conflagrations in the timber belt are widespread 
and numerous, 

Local firms are much interested in the situation and 
the least bit of intelligence from the northern woods is 
eagerly awaited, especially by those who have large 
lumber interests in the sections where fires have been 
reported. 


Stories from the Scene of the Fires. 


Lumbermen and those who have had experience with 
the fires this spring find interested listeners here in 
the Lumber Exchange and at other points where lum- 
bermen are to be found. A. H. Powers, of the Powers 
& Simpson mill, four miles from Hibbing, was in the 
city today, expecting to return to Hibbing tonight. Mr. 
Powers had an experience last Thursday and Friday 
through which he would not pass again for any sum 
of money. The Powers & Simpson mill is located on 
a lake. On one side of the camp is a big marsh which 
it was supposed would be too wet to burn, and on the 
other two sides for half a mile in each direction are 
slashings burned over last fall, and which it was not 
thought would permit of any serious fire. The forest 
fire appeared near the camp last Thursday and_ by 
Friday morning was apparently upon the camp. The 
fifty or more employees were organized into an impro- 
vised fire brigade, and with the means at their com- 
mand began to fight the destroying element. Under 
the direction of Mr. Powers these men withstood exhaus- 
tion that they could not have endured had not their 
lives depended upon it. The mill was ablaze at least 
twenty times during the day, but through the hercu- 
lean efforts of the men no great loss was sustained on 
the plant. 


Cass Lake District Conditions. 


A. A. Harper, of the Glenmont Lumber Company, 
Cass Lake, Minn., was a visitor in the office of the 
Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company today. Mr. Harper 
says the fires in the vicinity of Cass Lake are not as 
serious as they have been reported in the daily news- 
paper accounts. Undoubtedly, he says, there is a great 
deal of fire in that section, but there have been no seri- 
ous winds and the fires have not spread with great 
rapidity, nor have they done a large amount of dam- 
age up to this time. Continued dry weather would 
make the situation serious, however, especially as re- 
gards standing timber. 

Henry E. Gipson, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, has kept in close touch with the conditions in the 
northern part of the state. His company has had 
reports from that section every day since the fires 
started. Mr. Gipson takes a conservative view of the 
situation and believes there will be small loss to stand- 
ing timber. In an interview today he pointed out the 
fact that the fires so far had been rather quiet and 
attributes this to the starting of vegetation through the 
pine belt and the. circulation of sap in the pine trees 
exposed to fire. If the present dry weather had fol- 
lowed the usual first frosts in the fall, Mr. Gipson 
would be inclined to look upon the situation as serious, 
but with vegetation growing well and the possibility of 
one or two showers at any time he is not inclined to 
be at all disturbed over the prospects as regards white 
pine standing timber. 


Conditions Which Makes Fires Possible. 


The conditions which have made forest fires possible 
at this season of the year, according to all reports, are 
unusual. There was no rain during the later fall 
months last year in the one hundred or so square miles 
of territory north of Brainerd. Then followed a win- 
ter during which there was no snow and logging was 
carried on at a disadvantage, and now comes a spring 
which has not furnishel a single shower for north- 
ern Minnesota that was entitled to be called by that 
name. The country is thoroughly dried up, which is 
shown by the fact that vegetation has been slow to 
start. But vegetation has now started, and in view of 
the recent heavy storms in northern Wisconsin and in 
the Red river valley, the lumbermen feel that this sec- 
tion must soon be visited by the much needed rains. 


River Conditions Unsatisfactory. 

The stage of the Mississippi river is unsatisfactory 
and lumber interests are complaining on every hand. 
Unless rain visits this section speedily the drives will 
be hung up and sawing operations at this and upriver 
points will be at a standstill until the water rises 
again. The fall in the river at this point has aver- 
aged over an inch each day the past week. The Mis- 
sissippi & Rum River Boom Company has not yet sus- 


pended any of its drives, but regards the situation anx- 
lously. Yesterday, in order to facilitate driving before 
the conditions became any worse, it added extra men 
to the crews and they are endeavoring to get the logs 
down as speedily as possible. ‘Two feet more of water 
in the river at this point would be suflicient to permit 
of driving the logs under satisfactory conditions, but a 
further fall of 10 inches or a foot will, in all prob- 
ability, bring about a suspension of work. 

Nine Mills Are Sawing Here. 

Nine mills are engaged in sawing here this week, 
two not yet having begun work. These nine mills are 
running on full time for the most part and are encoun- 
tering few difficulties. The Plymouth mill has not 
started, owing to repairs being made in the boiler room. 
These were not completed as early as was expected and 
this is delaying the opening of the season with this 
mill. The MeMullen mill is substituting steam for 
water power and logs for this mill are coming so 
slowly that no date has been set for the beginning of 
work, 

Man from Mexico Here. 

Allen Mackey Winn, of Zituacaro, province of Michu- 
acan, Mexico, connected with the largest lumbering firm 
in the Mexican republic, Winn & Co., was in St. Paul 
last week. Mr. Winn did not visit any of the local 
lumber manufacturers because he had more important 
business, but when he started for the states he intended 
looking over the white pine situation with a view to 
making purchases, if possible. He was married last 
Wednesday to Miss Isabelle Barron, of Red Wing, 
Minn. Mr. Winn’s firm is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of yellow pine, cedar and hemlock lumber and ties, 
but the home market consumes all they produce and 
more too. 

Salesmen Go Out Monday. 

Seeding is practically over in the northwest and man- 
ufacturers are preparing to begin the campaign for 
business in earnest. ‘They regard the prospects for an 
immense trade as very encouraging. Next Monday the 
salesmen will go on the road again. As they have been 
in the city the past month it is anticipated they will 
meet with a good demand at once and that business 
will speedily assume large proportions. 


Minor [lention. 


O. A. Veblem, of Blooming Prairie, Minn., was in 
the city today purchasing a new stock of lumber which 
he will put in at that point. Mr. Veblem was for- 
merly a member of the firm of Solberg & Veblem, at 
Blooming Prairie, but sold out his interest last fall, 
the firm becoming Solberg & Co. He has erected one 
of the largest sheds in the state, it being 60x171 feet, 
and will carry a heavy stock. Mr. Veblem has been 
connected with the lumber business for eight years and 
in addition is interested in a general store and a vank 
at that point. 

A. H. Barnard, the hardwood lumber dealer, is out 
of town on a business trip. , 

W. E. Blodgett, a leading dealer of Faribault, was in 
Minneapolis this week. 

James E. Glass, president of the Glass, Sawyer Lum- 
ber Company, has gone to Duluth on a business trip. 

The Brainerd Lumber Company reports that its mill 
at Brainerd begun sawing last week and is running 
full time. 

J. A. Hughes, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, reports receiving advices that all west coast 
shingle mills closed down last Saturday night and will 
not begin running inside of two weeks. 

KE. M. Warren, chief inspector for the Mississippi Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Association, has been laid up the past 
week with an attack of rheumatism. 

N. K. Henderson, superintendent of the operations 
of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, at Nickerson, 
Minn., was in Minneapolis several days the last of 
last week, called thither by the death of a brother-in- 
law. 

E. W. Backus, of the Backus-Brooks Company, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Backus, lef the first of last week for 
San Francisco and other west coast points, to be gone 
three weeks on a recreation trip. 

Arthur Kremer, who has been with the Bowen Man- 
ufacturing Company, Fond du Lac, Wis., for several 
years, and who for ten years previous was with the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, Hermansville, 
Mich., is again with the last named company, having 
charge of the office and shipping department, taking the 
place of Joe Nemacheck, who has accepted a similar 
position with Frank Chase, a lumber manufacturer at 
Hayes, Wis. 

J. L. Scheve, the well known northern representative 
of the Bonsack Lumber Company, wholesalers of ‘hard- 
wood lumber, spent Sunday in Minneapolis. 

George H. Atwood, the Stillwater lumberman, spent 
Saturday in Minneapolis. 

H. E. Gipson, of the ae Lumber Company, 
and family are now occupying their summer residence 
on the north shore of Lake Minnetonka. 





The Bardwell-Robinson Company has commenced the 
work of rebuilding its dry kilns destroyed a fortnight 
ago by fire. ’ 

The Plymouth mill will saw this season for the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Company and W. W. Johnson & Co. It is 
expected it will be ready to begin sawing early next week, 

W. H. Laird, of the Laird-Norton Company, was in 
Minneapolis on business the latter part of last week. 

The Diamond mill is sawing for W. S. Hill & Co. this 
season. 

John E. Glover, of the Willow River Lumber Company, 
New Richmond, Wis., has lately sold white pine in St, 
Louis and Lake counties, Minnesota, receiving $80,000 in 
cash. The purchasers were Stillwater and St. Paul par- 
ties whose names were not given. 

The Fullerton Lumber Company this week moved its 
headquarters office from Sioux City, Ia., to Minneapolis, 
where it will occupy spacious quarters on the fourth 
floor of the Lumber Exchange. This change necessi- 
tates the moving of the entire office force from Sioux 
City, consisting of James G, Fullerton and family, C., 
8S. Brigham, C. J. Burchard and family, George L, 
Hudson and family, E. A. Rundell and Miss L. Ander- 
son. W. F. Beam will be left behind to manage the 
retail business of the company at that point. The com- 
pany has always maintained a purchasing office at Min- 
neapolis, but its interests are becoming so widespread 
that this change was deemed necessary. 

J. H. Reiser, manager of the Werheim Manufacturing 
Company, Wausau, Wis., spent Saturday and Sunday in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Reiser‘s concern, as is well known, 
manufactures sash and doors, hemlock and hardwood 
lumber, and is one of the most enterprising in the Wis- 
consin valley. Mr. Reiser had the honor of being mayor 
of Wausau until last week, when his term of office 
expired, and on his retiring the city council presented 
him with an elegant gold headed cane in token of their 
esteem and appreciation. Mr. Reiser had never visited 
Minneapolis before, and was very much pleased with the 
city. It bothered him a trifle to look up to the tops 
of the tall buildings, which he declared beat anything 
in Wausau. The nearest he came to getting into trouble 
was through his meeting his old friend, J. L. Scheve, of 
the Bonsack Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., but the 
American Lumberman representative, through his influ. 
ence with the powers that be in Minneapolis, saved them 
from any embarrassing predicament. The only thing 
that Mr. Reiser seemed to regret and in which Minne- 
apolis very much disappointed him, was the fact that 
he could find no one to play a game of “skat” with 
him. He says that in this respect Milwaukee is way 
ahead of Minneapolis. ; 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES, 


DuLutH, MINN., April 24.—Only one mill on the har- 
bor, that of Peyton, Kimball & Barber, remains idle, and 
it will be running soon. Both mills at Ely are running, 
and both have double shifts this week. Everything in 
this district in the shape of mills ready to run is now 
at work. 

“No lumber is being sold now, for the reason that there 
is none to be sold yet,” is the way the manufacturers 
put it. “We want to wait till we see how our logs are 
coming out of the woods, what they will scale up, and 
whether or not they will all be burned before we do any 
more selling. We do not feel in the slightest degree 
anxious for a period of selling, and there is enough new 
lumber sold now, with the dry stuff on docks and to be 
moved as soon as possible, to give us piling room till 
well along in the summer. Still, we do not expect to be 
obliged to wait very long after we are ready before doing 
some business.” 

No lumber to speak of has been sold this week, except 
in smail lots for local construction. Contractors are 
getting a trifle lower prices on what they buy from local 
yards than was the rule a few weeks ago. 


There are several fair-sized local jobs out for 
bids. They include a $40,000 oflice building for the 


Duluth & Iron Range road, the new St. Luke’s hospital, 
a $50,000 public library, built with money given by 
Andrew Carnegie, and some others. A number of rail- 
way structures, elevators, docks, wholesale buildings, 
ete., are also coming on, but some of them will not be 
done under contract. 

On the Nemadji, Amnicon, Poplar, Brule and [ron 
rivers, south shore streams, there are about 110,000,000 
feet of logs waiting for a driving stage of water. As 
yet the rivers are low and must be filled by rains, for 
the snow is all gone. The Nemadji alone has 48,000.000 
feet on its banks, more than in any preceding spring. 
On the Brule are 30,000,000 feet for Ashland, and 10, 
000,000 feet for Duluth. The Musser-Sauntry Company 
has 3,000,000 feet in Lyman lake, at the headwaters of 
the Amnicon, that have been there since 1897. 

Fires have done a good deal of damage already, and 
if there are no rains soon they will do incomparably 
more. The spring drives have scarcely begun, on account 
of the lack of rain, and millions of feet of logs that 
should be well on the way to mills are stranded in the 
path of the fires. The loss in this direction will prob- 
ably be greater in the upper Mississippi river country 
than immediately around Duluth. There have been bad 
fires around Hibbing, on Saturday the flames approach- 
ing very close to the town in a slashing adjoining the 
town site, where the pine was cut last winter. The C. A. 
Remington saw mill, working near the town for Powers & 
Simpson, was burned with what lumber was near it. The 
loss was not large and was fully covered by insurance. 
The mill was brought there last fall from the west side 
of the state. There have been bad fires along the line of 
the Great Northern, in and near the Chippewa reserva 
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tions. At Nary, on the line of the Brainerd & Northern 
Minnesota road, the town was destroyed, with the excep- 
tion of the small saw mill and the camps of Farley & 
Blakely. Among the chief losers was Tuller & Terpening, 
of Bemidji, who had a branch store there. The losses 
already encountered, aside from the destruction at Nary 
and more closely in this district, probably amount to 
not less than $30,000. 

The old Herman, Becklinger & Herman furniture fac- 
tory at New Duluth, practically idle for years, has been 
bought by H. J. Thompson, of Dillon, Mont., and will be 
started up as soon as he can arrange for it. Some 
changes and improvements will be made before the 
plant is operated. 

So far there has been no change in the rate for lum- 
ber boats, but an effort is being made to reduce it to 
$2.75, and it may possibly succeed. The lumber shovers 
have given notice that they will expect an advance to 
60 cents an hour this year. This is 10 cents more than 
last year, and probably will be paid. There is consid- 
erable complaint of the arbitrary methods of the 
union, however. 

W. H. Gilbert, of Ashland, has closed a contract with 
Capt. D. E, Stevens for towing 75,000,000 feet of logs to 
the Jones mill here from Superior. The contract runs 
three years. 

A mill is being erected at Deer River, on the Fosston 
line, by A. F. McNamara. He expects to saw both pine 
and hardwoods, and to make lath. There is consicer- 
able timber in that section. 

D. E. Holston & Co. have taken the contract for the 
mill work of the new normal school for about $6,000. 

Suit has begun in a case that should prove of much 
interest to all employing lumbermen. ‘Two men were 
hired by the Pilsen Lumber Company and given fare to 
Mountain Iron under the agreement that they were to 
go to work on arrival. When there they deserted and 
started back to Duluth. The company had them arrested, 
and they were fined $2 by a justice and let go. Now 
they sue for $2,000 for damages. The case, if carried 
through, should have some effect on the swindling prac- 
tices of irresponsible men who have made it a habit to 
take money to work for lumber companies and then 
refused to do so. 

At Rat Portage and Keewatin the mills of the Rat 
Portage and Keewatin lumber companies are starting up. 

Contractors here expect trouble with labor May 1. 
The carpenters demand 35 cents an hour and an eight- 
hour day, and employers are not willing to give more 
than 30 cents and want nine hours work. 





OPERATIONS ON THE ST. CROIX. 


STILLWATER, MINN., April 24.—Log and lumber oper- 
ations on the St. Croix are in full blast. The mills have 
been at work a little over a week, and the first tow of 
logs left April 18 for Fort Madison, Ia. Since then ten 
raftboats have left with logs and lumber for Mississippi 
river points. 

Log driving started in very slow, owing to a lack of 
water. There were 10,000,000 feet of logs sluiced through 
Never’s dam last Friday and Saturday, and sorting 
began at the boom above this city on Monday. 

The log cut the past winter on the St. Croix and its 
tributaries amounted to 210,000,000 feet, about two- 
thirds as much as in the previous season. The drive last 
summer was very clean. This year the logs to be brought 
to this city will amount to about 60 percent as much as 
last summer. There were about 60,000,000 feet, how- 
ever, left over in the rafting grounds near this city. 

A number of lumber and log buyers have been here 
the past two weeks from Mississippi river points. They 
offer good prices for logs but find them hard to buy. 
Fairly good logs sell as high as $16 and logs that run 
ten to the thousand find a ready sale at $12. 

John O’Brien, of this city, on April 17, paid $91,000 
spot cash for 8,284,896 feet of pine logs delivered in the 
Brainerd boom. They will be floated down the Missis- 
sippi river to Minneapolis, where they will be sawed. 
They were purchased of the Clearwater Logging Com- 
pany, the principal members of which are Otis Staples, 
James Mulvey and William O’Brien, of this city. Mr. 
O’Brien says he wants more at the same price, and has 
purchasers for the lumber. 

William Sauntry has nearly completed a new excur- 

sion boat that will be used during the summer between 
this city and the falls. He has made an arrangement 
with the St. Paul & Duluth railroad to join with it in 
carrying the famous “Dalles of the St. Croix” excursion- 
ists. Mr. Sauntry is the heaviest logger on the river. 
__ The Atwood saw mill started up Monday after a week’s 
idleness, caused by a bad break in the band saw machin- 
ery. New apparatus was brought here on a special train 
and a force of mechanics kept busy night and day until 
the repairs were completed. 

It is estimated that the standing pine on the St. 
Croix and the country tributary to it amounts to ten 
thousand millions of feet. Not all of this can be driven 
into the St. Croix, and logging roads will be necessary 
to get a portion to the driving streams. It is believed 
this will be done, as there is no better market in the 
northwest than the St. Croix region, because it is close 
to the prosperous and growing states of Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., April 24.—Not for years has there 
been such high water in the Wisconsin valley as this 
week, At both Merrill and Wausau the water backed 
around the saw mills until many of them had water of 
various depth on the lower floors, and operations were 
Suspended. It is impossible to properly estimate the 
damage by the high water. At Wausau it is placed at 


from $6,000 to $8,000. It would probably be as great 
at Merrill. Of course, one must take into consideration 
the fact that the loss of three or four days or a week is 
considerable during the sawing season. There are also 
thousands of logs along the streams tributary to the 
Wisconsin which are scattered through the woods, left 
there by the flood, and it means a good deal of expense 
to snake them back to the bank again. At this writ- 
ing, while the river is running bank full, the water has 
receded sufficiently to permit the mills to resume opera- 
tions. 

The McCool Land & Log Company is preparing to 
operate two camps this summer. 

Zimmerman & Kemp will drive Newwood this spring, 
and no doubt they will have a lovely time, as two or 
three of the dams went out in the flood, and the logs are 
scattered all over that country. 

Crane Bros.’ mill at Tomahawk, started up Monday, 
sawing on a stack of 6,000,000 feet of logs. 

The mill of the Joseph Dessert Lumber Company, at 
Mosinee, started Monday on its summer sawing. 

William Anderson, of Merrill, will begin summer log- 
ging as soon as he can complete his log drive. 

The Curtis & Yale Company, of Wausau, started up its 
factory No, 2 the past week. Work on the new buildings 
is being pushed right along. 

Hon. Alexander Stewart returns from his official 
duties at Washington, fully determined to enjoy the 
remainder of his life. The report that he would remove 
from Wausau to Milwaukee is denied in toto. While 
he will continue to call Wausau his home, it is likely 
that he will be absent much of the time, spending his 
winters in California or the south. He is contemplating 
a tour of the eastern hemisphere, with a view to the edu- 
cation of his youngest daughter. He purposes in future 
to be free from official or business duties, and devote his 
time to such pursuits as please his fancy. 

At the district congressional convention, held at Hur- 
ley last week, Walter Alexander, of Wausau, and B. W. 
Davis, of Phillips, were elected delegates to the Phila- 
delphia convention by acclamation. 

Webster Brown, of Rhinelander, the well-known lum- 
berman, has a clear field for the republican nomination 
for congress from the ninth district. Mr. Brown is not 
a politician, but his opponent will think he is before 
the campaign is over. 

The Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, of Merrill, 
took advantage of the shut-down during high water to 
make a few repairs. It is running again now. 


LA CROSSE LETTER. 

The R. C. Kuhn Sash & Door Company enjoyed a very 
good sash and door trade up to a few weeks ago. Lately 
the demand has fallen off some and the factory is being 
operated on special work largely, at a little less than 
the usual number of hours a day. 

John D. Young, the energetic president of the lum- 
ber company that bears his name, and also of the R. C. 
Kuhn Sash & Door Company, is kept busy now looking 
after his many interests. He has recently established 
a new yard in southern Minnesota, in addition to the 
others in that section and one at Sparta, Wis. 

The venerable C. L. Colman, president of the C. L. 
Colman Lumber Company, still keeps in close touch 
with business. A large part of the lumber manu- 
factured by the company in its big La Crosse mill is 
disposed of through its forty or more retail yards in 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota, where, Mr. Col- 
man says, so far this year the demand for lumber is 
not quite as heavy as last year. The shortage in stock 
in wholesalers’ hands should, however, he thinks, coun- 
teract whatever falling off there may be in the actual 
consumptive demand for lumber this year and tend to 
hold the market firm. 

Walter B. Heineman, of the George E. Foster Lumber 
Company, Wausau, Wis., called on the hardwood con- 
suming trade in La Crosse on Friday of last week. 


CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, Wi1s., April 25.—The mill that was destroyed 
by fire at Hornersville about three weeks ago will be 
rebuilt at once. Mr. Horner, of Chippewa Falls, the 
proprietor, has already been there Cate over the 
ground and says that the new mill will be rushed to com- 
pletion and will be in operation as soon as possible. 

It is rumored that the Holt Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago, is interested in the Lake Superior Lumber Com- 
pany, of which S. G. Cook is president. This company’s 
new mill at Ashland is now about ready to turn its saws. 

Col. R. L. McCormack, president of the North Wiscon- 
sin Lumber Company, at Hayward, was elected delegate 
to the republican national convention by the tenth con- 
gressional district convention, which met at Hudson yes- 
terday. é 

C. E. Rutledge, the pioneer lumberman of Chippewa 
Falls, was in the city this week. 

The Spider Lake Lumber Company has sold 1,500,000 
feet of lumber to Carney Bros., of Grinnell, Ia., through 
a local shipper. This lumber will be dressed at Ashland 
and shipped by rail. The Spider Lake Lumber Company 
also closed another deal yesterday for 1,500,000 feet of 
white pine lumber to the Michigan Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, of Holly, Mich. 

The steamer Fashion went up the Onion river the first 
of the week to corral some 500,000 feet of logs for the 
Rittenhouse & Embree Company that had been dumped 
on the ice. When the ice began moving it broke the 
boom and the logs were in danger of being carried out 
as soon as the wind became strong enough from the 
south. The Fashion took along a string of boom sticks 
from Washburn. 

The tug John C. Mann went across Chequamegon bay 
Friday to get a raft of logs. She will tow logs for the 








John O’Brien Lumber Company to be sawed at the Pope 
Lumber Company’s mill at Ashland. 

The R. D. Pike Lumber Company, of Bayfield, closed 
a contract last week to do 2,000,000 feet of sawing for 
$3 a thousand. This is the first sawing Capt. Pike has 
contracted for this season other than his own. 

The strike at the Jacobs mill at Washburn was of 
short duration. The men came to an understanding 
within twenty-four hours and went back to work. 

Finley Morrison has purchased 12,000 acres of south- 
ern pine in Louisiana, which he considers a very good 
investment. Mr. Morrison was for many years the rep- 
resentative of E. G. Filer, in this section. 





rs ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., April 26.—On account of high 
water the boom company was unable to start sorting 
this week. Otherwise the sawing season on the Menom- 
inee is just about in full blast. Most of the mills are 
running, boats are arriving and departing regularly and 
the last vestige of ise in Green bay has disappeared. 

Over 50,000,000 feet of logs have already come down 
the river with the high water and are now above the 
marking gap waiting to be sorted. The boom company 
will put 200 men at work with pike poles next week. 
Driving operations have also commenced on some of the 
upper streams. The Pike and branches and the Nett, 
Pine and Popple rivers are now being driven. Several 
hundred men are at work on the different streams. 

Several eastern boats with their consorts arrived here 
this week. They were the Lizzie Madden and barges 
Mautinee and Noquebay, the Sachem and barge Smith 
and the Lindslay and consort. These seven vessels will 
take out about 4,000,000 feet of lumber this week. The 
Chicago fleet has also been fairly well represented in 
port. The Mary Mills, Stephenson, Burnham and Hickox 
took out cargoes this week. The John Schroeder took 
a cargo to Milwaukee. The John Otis loaded this week 
at the Kirby, Carpenter docks for Chicago. The first 
sailing vessel to arrive was the schooner lda from Chi- 
cago. She loaded at the Kirby, Carpenter docks. The 
boats are all paying fifty-five cents an hour for loading. 

The box factory workers of the two cities formed a 
union this week with seventy members. Most all the 
labor now employed in the mills here is unionized. The H. 
Witbeck Company announced a raise of 15 percent in 
wages this week and it is said that almost all of the other 
lumber companies on the river have done the same. The 
wage scale here now is a good one and the mill men 
do not anticipate any trouble with the unions. They are 
inclined to treat their men with consideration and for 
that reason there have been very few labor difficulties 
on the river. 

The C. H. Worcester Company, at Fisher, Mich., this 
week disposed of most of its season’s stock of cedar. 
Two hundred thousand ties were sold to the Rock Island 
railroad and the Western Union Telegraph Company will 
take the entire stock of poles. 

Perley Lowe & Co. have sold 3,000,000 feet of this 
season’s stock to the Peninsular Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Menominee. 

The old mill of the Kirby, Carpenter Company is now 
being operated nights. The Scofield mill which was pur- 
chased by the R. W. Merryman Company will commence 
operations on contract sawing the latter part of the 
week. The R. W. Merryman mill is now being run day 
and night, and with the improvements recently made in 
it is one of the best on the river. 

The Marinette Lumber Company closed down this 
week for repairs. The mill was operated all winter. 

The A. W. Clark Company has secured control of the 
shingle cut of the old mill of the Kirby, Carpenter Com- 
pany for the season. This, with its own mill, will 
give the Clark company about 65,000 shingles daily. 

Articles of incorporation of the Shuswamp Lum- 
ber Company, of Menominee, have been filed. The 
officers of the company are: President, James Charnley, 
Chicago; vice-president, A. Bristol, Chicago, and secre- 
tary, A. L. Sawyer, Menominee. The capital stock, all 
paid in, is $150,000. The company has options on sev- 
eral thousand acres of timber land. Its business will be 
handled in Chicago. 

The Stewart Hartshorn Company, of Muskegon, has 

urchased a big quantity of lath and pickets of the 
Rewyer-Cleeduan Company. The Stewart-Hartshorn 
Company manufactures nearly two-thirds of the curtain 
rollers used in this country. The schooner Lyman Davis 
will transport the lath and pickets to Muskegon. The 
same company has purchased this stock for several sea- 
sons past. 

There have been very few buyers in the local market 
this week and no sales of importance have been_made. 





OSHKOSH NOTATIONS. 


Osuxkosn, Wis., April 25.—Wagstaff states that not- 
withstanding unfavorable weather conditions the lumber 
trade has been fair and that there are a large number 
of inquiries. It is his opinion that prices will keep 
up, as stocks are badly broken and with good business 
ahead there is nothing that should have a tendency to 
bear down on values. 

The will of ex-Senator Philetus Sawyer was filed for 
probate last week. Under its conditions the entire 
estate, which is valued in the neighborhood of $3,000,- 
000, goes to near relatives, with the exception of a 
bequest of $10,000 to the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
of Oshkosh. Edgar Sawyer is named as executor, with 
the request that no bond be required. 

Radford Bros. & Co. started up their saw mill last 
Friday for the season. 

E. B. Hayes, of the E. B. Hayes Machine Company, 
this city, left Sunday for San Francisco, Cal., and 
other Pacific coast cities. 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

Bay City AND SaGinaw, Micu., April 24.—A mild 
sensation was caused in lumber circles last week by the 
publication in a Detroit newspaper of an article appar- 
ently inspired by J. M. Clifford, a commission dealer 
there, to the effect that yellow pine dealers had dropped 
prices and that Michigan lumber was also Jikely to follow 
suit. Lumbermen in the valley were “hot” over the mat- 
ter, claiming it did not represent the situation here at all 
and that it was uncalled for. Several firms were seen 
and every one declared there was no authority for the 
intimation that there is any indication of a weakness in 
this market. On the contrary, the conditions of weak- 
ness are all wanting. Dry stocks in pine are low and 
there is no lumber in manufacturers’ hands. Yard 
stocks have been cut into quite largely during the win- 
ter, and it will be some time before stocks purchased out- 
side to replenish stocks on hand can reach here. It is 
true March trade was dull, owing to weather conditions, 
but more activity is now noted. 

The same conditions exist as to the hardwood trade. 
There is but little dry stock available for the spring 
trade, and it will be some time before the spring cut will 
be ready for the market. As to business, the volume is 
larger than ever before, with the single exception of last 
spring, and prices show no indication of weakness. 

Bliss & Van Auken are having a fine trade this month. 

The Briggs & Cooper Company reports shipping double 
the quantity of lumber the last ten days that it shipped 
during the corresponding period of last season. This 
concern also reports the shingle trade as showing marked 
improvement. 

W. B. Mershon stated that he had but just returned 
from California and Arizona and had not got into the 
harness fairly, but he found his firm doing a good busi- 
ness in lumber and the resaw department crowded with 
orders. William Schuette said his concern is doing a 
nice business and there is nothing in the horizon to war- 
rant the idea of a drop in the price of lumber. The 
Eddy-Sheldon Company has had a large business and its 
trade is now picking up right along. E. B. Foss & Co. 
have nothing but encouraging reports and are carrying 
a large stock which is finding favor with buyers. W. D. 
Young & Co. are running their plant overtime to meet 
the requirements of their trade in hardwood flooring. 
The Brewer Lumber Company reports business much 
better. It was slow during March, but this is attributed 
to the unfavorable weather. Booth & Boyd are running 
their plant full time and are having a good volume of 
business. Bradley, Miller & Co. are busy and the outlook 
as to both trade and prices remaining firm is flattering. 

Saturday afternoon there was a meeting of the cred- 
itors of Turner & Fisher, of Bay City, at Detroit, for the 
purpose of listening to the report of the trustee. When 
Turner & Fisher became embarrassed three years ago a 
mortgage for $600,000 was placed on the timber limits of 
the firm in the Georgian bay district to secure creditors, 
with A. McDonell, of Bay City, as trustee. The mortgage 
was subject to a prior claim held by the Bank of Toronto. 
This bank has continued to advance money for lumbering 
operations and Mr. Turner has spent all of his time cut- 
ting and manufacturing the timber. The report of the 
trustee stated that for last year’s cut $17 a thousand 
had been realized and the report is regarded as highly 
satisfactory. The Canadian debt is said to be nearly 
liquidated, and when this is done the creditors can expect 
that dividends in their behalf will begin to show them- 
selves. A committee of three was appointed to consider 
the trustee’s report and to recommend future action. 
The $600,000 mortgage expired recently and it will 
remain past due until the work of liquidating begins. 
Mr. Turner is said to have put in about 30,000,000 feet 
of logs last winter and the operations the present year 
are expected to result profitably. 

Nearly all of the saw mills on this river will be oper- 
ated more or less this season. The Saginaw Salt & Lum- 
ber Company’s plant at Crow island will be started in 
two weeks and will have a full stock. The mills 
of Woodworth & Co., Hargrave & Co. and the 
Kern Manufacturing Company are running day and 
night crews. The Bliss mill at Carrollton and 
the Central Lumber Company’s plant will be partially 
stocked. C.8. Bliss is running his mill with a full stock 
of logs in sight for the season. The Charles Lee mill, 
leased by E. Jochen, is in operation. The mill of Charles 
Merrill & Co. will have pretty nearly a full stock, the 
Gates mill has been running, but has been waiting for 
logs three or four days. Pitts & Co. will have 8,000,000 
feet of Canadian logs to cut. Flood & Co. are cutting on 
a hardwood contract. Eddy Bros, & Co. have a full stock 
in sight. The Barker mill has started and has a full 
stock assured, 16,000,000 feet of which will come from 
upper Michigan. The Peter mill will have some logs 
from Canada, but will not get an early start, and the 
Hitchcock Lumber Company will operate its mill. The 
Edmund Hall mill and the South End Lumber Company’s 
mill have nothing in sight as yet. F. E. Bradley is get- 
ting his plant ready for business and will have the busi- 
ness for it. It is not known whether the mill of C. K. 
Eddy & Sons will be operated or not. 

Navigation opened in the lumber trade last week. The 
steamer Turner and three consorts went to Cheboygan to 
bring down 2,000,000 feet of choice log run stock bought 
by W. B. Mershon & Co. of E. Nelson last fall. Several 
cargoes also got away’ for lower lake ports. 

Fred L. Richardson, of Alpena, has bought the Avery 
mill at that place and will operate it this season, having 
nearly a full stock in sight. The price paid for the plant 
is said to have been $10,000. 

Ezra Richardson, of the firm of Avery & Richardson, 
who are operating in Minnesota, was home at Saginaw 
last week. He said his firm would have about 60,000,000 
feet of manufactured lumber to handle this year, the 
firm not owning any mill, but having logs cut by the 
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thousand. A mill at Duluth has been cutting for them 
during the winter. He said they were sold largely ahead. 
The members of this firm operated at Saginaw many 
years before going to Minnesota. 

The Huron saw mill, at Alpena, started yesterday with 
a stock of 19,000,000 feet of logs in sight. 

Salling, Hanson & Co., of Grayling, have recently pur- 
chased 14,000 acres of timber lands in Hudson and 
Elmira townships, Otsego county, from David Ward. 
The timber will be cut and railed to the plant of the 
buyer at Grayling. The consideration is not reported. 

The Campbell & Brown mill, at Bay City, will be oper- 
ated steadily during the season. 

The Mitchell saw and planing mill at Millersburg will 
have a steady run through the season. The product of 
this plant is shipped to the Saginaw river. The hard- 
wood last year was handled by W. H. Gilbert, who has 
a yard at Saginaw. 

F. Lister, of Clare, Mich., has purchased 1,100 acres 
of timber land near Millersburg, formerly owned by 
Curry & Conn, and next week will begin building a saw 
mill to manufacture the timber. 

Pelton & Reid started their saw mill for the season at 
Cheboygan last week. They have a full stock and it is 
expected night and day crews will be employed a portion 
of the season. The Churchill mill at Alpena was started 
with a full crew last week. The improvements made at 
Eales Bros.’ shingle mill will be finished in about a 
month, but the mill will start this week. A tie mill is 
being added. 

The plant of the Cheboygan Lumber Company, at Che- 
boygan, began operations last week, with 2,000,000 feet 
of logs in the boom to start with. 

Wickes Bros. are turning out a large quantity of saw 
mill machinery for the south. ‘The concern has never 
been more crowded with orders. 





MICHIGAN TRADE NOTES. 


L. C, Slade, of Saginaw, says that a rather peculiar 
condition exists in the market at the present time, in 
that practically all of the lumber is in the hands of the 
retailers and the jobbers. So much is this the case that, 
said he, in a market where ordinarily there is 100,000,- 
000 feet for sale in blocks, there can be bought at the 
present time but one lone million feet. However, he 
said, it should not be understood that the stocks in the 
hands of the jobbers and the retailers were abnormally 
large, for such was not the fact. Indeed, should there be 
sixty days of good active trade many concerns that feel 
well loaded at the present time would be hustling for 
stock. Mr. Slade has just returned from a trip to the 
east and reports that trade is very backward for the 
season. * 

Harry Dewey, of Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, Mich., 
when asked about the new maple flooring factory now 
under construction, said, “You can just bet it will be a 
hummer.” And then Mr. Van Auken proceeded to demon- 
strate the fact by exhibiting the blue print. The floor- 
ing is to be tongued and grooved by a radically new 
process. ‘The arrangement is such that the lumber 
comes in at one end of the mill in all width strips and 
comes out at the other end the most perfect maple floor- 
ing that can at the present time be produced by machin- 
ery. The process will be given in detail in these col- 
umns soon after the mill is in operation, which will be 
some time in May. 

A. C. White, of Saginaw, Mich., is making a specialty 
of window and door frames. He states he can supply, 
the frames cheaper than the raw lumber can be purchased 
to make them in many places. 

Salling, Hanson & Co., of Grayling, Mich., have been 
running night and day for some time in order to bring 
up their assortments. The company will make a hand- 
some increase from the Grayling plant this year, bring- 
ing the total output up to about 42,000,000 feet. “This,” 
said R. Hanson, “with the other mills in which we are 
interested, will give us an output for 1900 of from 
75,000,000 to 80,000,000 feet.” 

When a Lumberman representative met C, L. Sheldon, 
vice-president and manager of the Eddy-Sheldon Com- 
pany, Bay City, Mich., something was said about a trip 
to Grayling, when Mr. Sheldon asked if there remained 
anything to indicate the great activity that once madq 
St. Helens famous in the lumber world. The beautiful 
saw mill site is of course remembered by everyone who 
passes it; Mr. Sheldon said he had put in twenty years 
on that spot, beginning in 1873 with Henry Stephens and 
extending to 1893. when the plant was closed out, the 
timber all having been cut. Mr. Sheldon’s experiences 
with the Henry Stephens concern at St. Helens, and his 
later activity in the Eddy-Sheldon Company make him 
one of the most thorough white pine men now operating. 

E. B. Foss & Co., Bay City, having had the misfortune 
to lose their planing mill by fire last fall, are now just 
completing a new and greatly improved plant. It is 
expected that the new planing mill will be in operation 
in a very short time. 

James Cooper, of the Briggs & Cooper Company, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., is not only a close student of markets and 
market conditions, but of stocks and the proper handling 
of them as well. This accounts for the rapidly growing 
popularity of this company. 

Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, Mich., are now manufactur- 
ers of almost every machine used in a saw mill. In fact 
their line lacks but a single machine, which, said W. L. 
Miles of this company, will no doubt be supplied as soon 
as the pressure lets up a little on our shop. 

Shoppenagons, the famous Indian after whom the 
well-known cork pine of Salling, Hanson & Co., of Gray- 
ling, Mich., was named, is still hale and hearty, and when 
a Lumberman representative was at Grayling recently 
the old man was nine or ten miles away trapping, while 


the old woman was some fifteen or twenty miles in an 
opposite direction making maple sugar. When replying 
to a question about the children of the old Indian, Frank 
L. Michelson put it about right when he said, “They 
couldn’t stand the blight of civilization; all dead but 
one girl!” This would really seem to be the case, for 
the parents are as healthy as any two people ever were, 
The Indians, as well as many other people, are not go 
constituted as to stand the “blight of civilization.” 

F. E. Parker, secretary and treasurer of the Eddy- 
Sheldon Company, of Bay City, Mich., has just returned 
from a trip among a few of the company’s customers, 
He says that the retailers in the territory visited were 
not having as active trade as had been anticipated, one 
of the causes being the backward season, but to state 
all of the causes would probably be no easy matter. 
However, Mr. Parker felt jubilant, as he had come back 
with his pocket full of orders. The Eddy-Sheldon Com- 
pany will handle from 28,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet this 
year, all strictly white pine. 

Fred C. Ross, now of Detroit, was calling on old friends 
in Bay City last week. 





FROM MEDICINE TO MILLING. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


lumber business in Minneapolis as Scanion, Gipson & 
Co., and, with the idea of enlarging operations and 
going into lumber manufacturing on a large scale, the 
Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company was incorporated with 
D, F. Brooks, president; A. S. Brooks, vice-president ; 
H. E. Gipson, secretary, and M. J. Scanlon, treasurer, 
The policy of the company from the start was to not 
build saw mills, but to contract its sawing. ‘The first 
year and annually since Nickerson & Co., at Nickerson, 
Minn., sawed for the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company 
45,000,000 feet of lumber on a contract covering a term 
of years. A year ago De Long & Chamberlin bought 
the mill and assumed the sawing contract. In 1896 the 
Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company bought the lumber 
business, stock of lumber, etc., of H. F. Brown, a pioneer 
Minneapolis lumberman, and has since bought logs and 
had manufactured in Minneapolis over 50,000,000 feet 
of lumber annually. Being an indefatigable worker, 
and backed by the energetic co-operation of Messrs, 
Scanlon and Gipson, Dr. Brooks explored the timber 
region tributary to Cass lake, Minnesota, in the sum- 
mer of 1898, with the result that the Scanlon-Gipson 
Lumber Company purchased 160,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing pine and 50,000,000 feet of logs and entered into a 
contract with the Glenmont Lumber Company to build a 
saw mill at Cass Lake and saw for five years night 
and day the year around. The total amount of lumber 
manufactured by the Scanlon-Gipson Lumbér Company 
in 1899 at the three manufacturing points was 125,000,- 
000 feet, which easily places it in the first class of 
white pine lumber manufacturing concerns. Dr. Brooks 
is also treasurer of the Brooks-Robertson Lumber Com- 
pany, which last summer was organized to control 
325,000,000 feet of standing timber purchased in Oregon. 
He is also president of the Minnesota & Northwestern 
railway, extending out fifteen miles from Nickerson, 
Minn., into the company’s timber, 

Dr. Brooks and his two brothers, L. R. Brooks and 
A. 8. Brooks, are leading factors in the grain trade of 
the northwest. In 1885 they organized the Brooks 
Elevator Company, with a capital of $250,000, of which 
Dr. Brooks is vice-president. This company owns a 
line of forty elevators in Minnesota and North Dakota. 
He is also treasurer of the Brooks-Griffith Company, a 
grain commission company of Minneapolis, and_ the 
Ames-Brooks Company, doing a grain commission busi- 
ness at Duluth, Minn. In its elevators the Brooks 
Elevator Company handles between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 bushels of grain annually. ey 

During the last few years the practice of medicine 
has been largely sidetracked by business, yet Dr. Brooks 
has not lost his fondness for it. In the office of Brooks 
Bros. at Union Park he has a suite of rooms in which 
he usually spends his evenings, with his medical books 
and journals. He is a great student and keeps abreast 
of the times in medicine and surgery, and is often 
called upon to watch interesting cases by his brother 
physicians, although personally practicing but little. 
He is a member of the Ramsey County Medical Society 
and takes a keen interest in everything pertaining to the 
profession. 

Much of Dr. Brooks’ success in the business world 
is due to his ability quickly to grasp a business propo 
sition and mentally calculate its possibilities. His 
memory is remarkable in its power to retain details. 
He is a great reader and retains the essence of every- 
thing he reads. He is a keen judge of human nature, and 
has the faculty of surrounding himself with able lieu- 
tenants. In manner and dress he is quiet and unosten- 
tatious to a degree, caring nothing for display oF 
notoriety. His life is an example of what can be ac: 
complished by a professional man in business by steadily 
pushing toward the goal, and keeping the mind, obedient 
from careful training, continually directed along bust 
ness lines, It also shows that the business man is not 
spoiled by making a student of him, but that on the 
contrary he is thereby better qualified to make a success 
in this busy world. 

Dr. Brooks has a wife and a family of three sons: 
Harry, who is in the office of the Scanlon-Gipson Lum- 
ber Company, in Minneapolis; Sheldon, named after 
grandfather, who has charge of the books in Brooks 
Bros.’ office at Union Park, and Edward, a promising 
lad of ten years. 
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The Quiescent Condition Prevailing at the Seaboard—Buffalo and Tonawanda Wholesalers Be- 
tween Two Fires — New England Trade Fairly Satisfactory— Pennsylvania 
Hemlock Dropped a Dollar—A Slight Heaviness in 
Low-Grade Pine at Pittsburg. 


—_— 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, April 23.—The way in which the builders 
and the yard men are keeping off from buying is having 
a slight effect on prices. Hemlock is not as firm as it 
was and the price of North Carolina pine is not stiffly 
held. Commission men here hold that the manufacturers 
continue to send stock up in spite of their protests, and 
while many of them are able to dispose of the consign- 
ments at market prices the knowledge that they are over- 
anxious to sell has helped to weaken figures. The fact 
that yellow pine is off is an old story, but the fact that 
there are absolutely no offers for maple flooring and that 
the only hardwoods that maintain their stiffness as far 
as price is concerned are poplar and ash is rather dis- 
couraging. . ne: i 

Among the week’s visitors were: William Easton, of 
C. P. Easton & Co., Albany; Nelson Salisbury, of Hugh- 
son & Co., Albany; A. S. Kibbee, of A. S. Kibbee & Son, 
Albany; Mr. Mambert, of Holland, Mambert & George, 
Buffalo; Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lum- 
ber Company, Cleveland, O.; Robert C. Lippincott, Phil- 
adelphia; Walter Betts, of C. W. Betts & Co.’s Buffalo 
office, who was here to see his father off; W. J. MeDiar- 
mid, of W. J. McDiarmid & Co., Fayetteville, N. C.; KE. V. 
Dunlevie, Ellisburg, Pa., and J. 8. H. Clark, Newark, 





oe 
any Charles M. Betts sailed for Europe yesterday, 
April 22, on the Kaiser Wilhelm II. _He was accom- 
panied by his wife and daughters, and will be absent sev- 
eral months, taking in the Paris exposition before he 
returns. 
The Week’s Charters. 


Timber rates to the United Kingdom and continent are 
well sustained, being influenced by good inquiry and 
scarcity of timber for this class of cargo. For April and 
May the current rate is 112s 6d and 115s. Deal tonnage 
is wanted to load at provincial ports, but shippers ap- 
pear reluctant to meet 55s, the rate owners in most 
instances require from St. John to the east coast of 
Ireland and west coast of England. The ideas of the 
former are placed at 52s 6d to 53s 9d. ; 

In sail tonnage considerable interest is yet mani- 
fested in lumber tonnage to the River Plate, this being 
particularly the case among shippers from gulf ports. 
The latter are bidding $13.50 and $14 to Buenos Ayres, 
though owners are slow to respond to these figures. 
The eastern and provincial quotations to Buenos Ayres 
are $9.50 and $10 from Boston, $10 from Portland, and 
$11 from outside ports in the provinces. Brazil and 
other South American freights remain quiet, with rates 
nominally unchanged. West India orders appear quite 
numerous, though the chief inquiry is from southern 
ports with lumber. Shippers of lumber seemingly are 
prepared to meet prevailing rates, though tonnage is 
rather difficult to obtain, the approaching warmer sea- 
son causing some hesitancy upon the part of owners 
and captains. Coasting lumber rates continue to weaken 
in the face of a limited demand and freer offerings of 
tonnage. From St. Simons to New York $5.874 has been 
accepted. From Brunswick $5.75 it is understood would 
be favorably considered. ‘Tie rates have yielded to 15 
cents from Brunswick. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNAwANDA, N. Y., April 23.—We are ship- 
ping some stock, but not as much as we ought to be 
sending out. We are having very fine weather now, and 
have had for the past two or three weeks, but trade 
does not seem to improve much. The dull trade during 
February and March was thought to be the outcome of 
the bad weather we had at that time, but now, when it is 
usually on the boom, we are doing little. The dealers all 
complain of the dullest trade they have had at this 
season for years, and the stock is the largest that it has 
been at this time for several years. The canal opens 
tomorrow for the season and there are no boats worth 
mentioning loaded with lumber to start out, while 
a year ago the entrance to the locks was crowded. 

The dealers are unable to see anything in western 
stock offered at the prices asked, and until there is a 
substantial break in the prices at the mills there will 
be little purchased. 

The many vessels which have been wintering here are 
beginning to leave; some are entering the dry docks at 
Buffalo for repairs, and others are going to the Buffalo 
breakwater so as to be able to start up the lakes as soon 
as the weather shall permit. Several of the tows which 
during previous seasons were chartered to carry lum- 
ber will enter the ore trade this season. 

_ The Tonawanda Boatmen’s Association held a meet- 
ing on Friday, April 21, and reorganized the association, 
elected officers for the ensuing year and made arrange- 
ments for the management of the business for the com- 
ing season. The canal rate of freight to New York and 
Albany was fixed at $2 and $1.50 a thousand feet 
respectively. A few of the lumber dealers here who 
were fortunate enough to have an order on their books to 
go by the canal have made charters for the stock now 
that the rate has been fixed, and there are not more 


than three or four boats that will start down the canal 
tomorrow. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BuFrFrato, N. Y., April 25.—There was a meeting of the 
Buffalo and Tonawanda white pine interests here last 
week for the purpose of discussing prices and the advisa- 
bility of changing them in the near future. It was the 
general feeling that there was nothing to do but to hold 
the present list unchanged. The conditions fairly forbid 
either an advance or a decline and the meeting dissolved 
more than ever determined to insist on the prices as 
fixed last October. There is no indication of anyone 
seeking to follow any other plan. 

Lake freights are still very dull, with lumbermen 
refusing to pay the asking rates. The only rate charter 
reported for some time is that of the Madden tow from 
Menominee at $2. This is a reduction from the rate, 
but was made merely to get the tow to the lower lakes 
and barge owners declare that they will not accept it. 
Such a deadlock was not considered possible two months 
ago. It has quite upset the calculations of the owners of 
lumber tonnage. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company showed its 
eagerness to get lumber down the lakes by sending the 
steamer Ketcham out through the ice on Saturday with 
the first of the outgoing fleet. The company has already 
sent the Seattle with a cargo to Detroit. KE. F. Loud, of 
this company, was in Buffalo late last week, looking up 
shipping matters. 

C. W. Betts was in Philadelphia last week, having 
gone down to see Col. Betts, the head of the company, 
embark for a three months’ trip to Europe. 

The former charter of the steamer Baldwin and tow, 
reported some weeks ago, fell through and she has been 
chartered at going rates by C. M. Betts & Co., of this 
port, and Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes, of Tonawanda, 
to bring down lumber from Menominee. 

The business portion of Buffalo is rejoicing over the 
trade excursion, which took in all points on the Erie 
railroad as far east as Elmira and southwest to Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa., and kept about 100 good people on 
the road all last week. The lumber interests were rep- 
resented by the Messrs. Preisch, of Haines & Co., Chest- 
nut, of the H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company, 
McPherson, of Montgomery Bros. & Co., and Hotchkiss, 
of G. Elias & Bro. All agree that the venture was an 
excellent one, some saying that it is the best thing in 
business that Buffalo ever did. Nearly all participants 
signed an agreement to go again in the fall. 

Most of the second floor of the big factory of the 
Montgomery Door & Box Company is occupied by Lyman 
& Co., a firm organized for the purpose of making oak 
desks for Larkin & Co., turning them out by the thou- 
sand. 

Taylor & Crate are putting a large amount of maple, 
mostly thick cuts, into their big yard, most of it coming 
from the firm’s cuttings a few miles to the south. They 
will also bring down considerable hardwood by lake 
before long. 

Hurd & Hauenstein have loaded the steamer Wotan 
with coal for Duluth and will give her a cargo of their 
own lumber down. She will probably pick up a tow as 
usual for the season, but had none at last reports. She 
is good property either way. 

The plan of taking all lumber tonnage through a 
single man who shall be regularly employed by the 
lumbermen for that purpose, was completed this week, 
and Daniel H. Wilcox, of the insurance firm of Smith & 
Wilcox, was selected. Practically all the Buffalo lum- 
bermen, unless provided with their own tonnage, have 
signed an agreement to that effect and quite a number 
of Tonawanda dealers have also joined. Mr. Wilcox is 
an old lake man, entirely competent, and has the confi- 
dence of business men. 

Vicegerent Snark C. H. Stanton, of the order of Hoo- 
Hoo, made his late concatenation so complete a success 
that he already has about a dozen applications for mem- 
bership and will hold another meeting in August. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Boston, Mass., April 23.—One need not put his ear 
to the ground to hear things “a-growing ;” just look and 
see the buds and leaves stretch themselves in the public 
garden. Even the flowers made of paper or cloth, or 
whatever they°are made of, which grow on our wives’ 
Easter “bunnits,” are stretching and shooting upward 
in the warm sunshine. 

Neither need one put his ear to the ground to catch 
the prevailing note of the New England dealer in lum- 
ber. It is reflected in the universal look of well satis- 
fied content with things past, and the serene confi- 
dence that the future will bring building enough to use 
lumber enough to make orders enough to use up the 
rather slim stocks which are held by manufacturers, 

New England is on the move, and in many other lines 
than building a great consumption of lumber is going 
on at a fairly satisfactory pace. Mill construction is 
heavy in various spots and of the usual dimensions in 
others; and the hundred and one different uses for lum- 
ber which develop with increased activity in the manu- 
facturing centers are springing up one by one and hav- 
ing a small but constantly growing effect upon the mar- 
ket. As to building, the sudden approach of summery 


weather has set New Englanders scurrying north and 
south along the shore looking for summer cottages, and 
the renting and buying season has begun much earlier 
than usual. 

The week has been dotted with a holiday in Massa- 
chusetts, Patriots’ day, April 19, and the air is 
still charged with the electricity of the spirit of °76, 
as generated by the orators who were wound up on that 
day at Concord and Lexington. We on this coast are all 
Sons of the Revolution, or Sons of the American Revo- 
lution (note the distinction), or Colonial Dames, or 
something equally grand and soul satisfying. 

Willimantic is a typical manufacturing town of New. 
England, and conditions there may be said to reflect 
pretty accurately the conditions throughout other 
towns. A lot of building is projected there, but wait- 
ing until such a time as rents keep pace with increased 
cost, or until a building will shew 44 percent profit on 
its cost. There seems to be a prevailing idea that rents 
will go up before lumber comes down. 

Elmer L. Gibbs, well known about Boston and the 
suburbs by long connection with the hardwood trade, 
has joined hands with the old institution of Owen Bearse 
& Son, an enterprise which was started a matter of 
sixty-five years ago, and which has held an honorable 
name ever since. Of late years Horace L. Bearse, the 
senior member of the firm, has given his attention 
almost entirely to the development of the mahogany 
trade, until at the present time this department stands 
in the front rank in the mahogany trade of New Eng- 
land. Mr. Gibbs proposes to accomplish the same results 
with the other hardwoods, such as oak, ash, whitewood, 
ete. He contemplates the development of the whole- 
sale department in these woods as well as the retail 
end, and for this he is as well qualified as any man in 
Boston, 

The firm of Bishop & Co., New London, Conn., has 
been dissolved by the retirement of James Moran. 

Frank H. Reilley, of W. W. Reilley & Co., Buffalo, 
has lately made a brief visit among the lumbermen 
of Boston. 

It is rumored that the C. R. Brewer Lumber Com- 
pany, of Great Barrington, will from now on be con- 
ducted with a view to a gradual winding up of the 
affairs of the company. 

It is a matter of regret to Boston lumbermen that 
the contract for the new leg of the subway, which will 
run from Maverick street to the water front in Kast 
Boston, has been awarded to a New York concern, the 
National Contracting Company of New York, being 
the successful bidders. 

W. C. Wheeler, president of Wheeler, Osgood & Co., 
Tacoma, has been putting in the week visiting the 
scenes of his young manhood days in Fitchburg, Holy- 
oke, Amherst, etc., and renewing the strong friendships 
of his earlier years in these towns. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Wheeler he left for the west by way of New York 
and Chicago, at which place he will stop in the inter- 
ests of red cedar among the company’s customers. Mr. 
Wheeler has pronounced views on the policy of expan- 
sion and brings to Bostonians an entirely new idea of 
the question, which it is hard for New Englanders to 
get except by direct contact with the trade of the new 
possessions. He reports an entirely new trade, con- 


stantly growing, in the Hawaiian islands and in the 
orient. 





QUAKER CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 24.—The present condition 
of the trade cannot be truthfully said to be other than 
dull; indeed, the month of April so far has proved dis- 
appointing. It is now admitted, labor troubles or no 
labor troubles, that there will be a marked diminution 
in city dwelling operations this year, and there will be 
necessarily a considerable falling off in the general con- 
sumption in this direction, but there is promise of great 
activity in the suburbs. There are numerous fine resi- 
dences to be erected along the line of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, and building operations in such suburban towns 
as Chester will be very brisk. This work is all in abey- 
ance as yet, pending the outcome of the labor agitation. 
The carpenters are asking for a reduction of an hour in 
the day’s work at the existing rate of wages, which 
means an added cost to structures where there is much 
carpentry. Capitalists are chary of the big bills put 
before them nowadays for prospective work, and any 
condition that increases the cost of operations will 
undoubtedly injure the trade. The indications for the 
future can be better pointed out next week. 

Here and there in spots, however, evidence is cropping 
out that the market conditions are not quite so 
bad as painted in some quarters. For example, in the 
course of conversation today Thomas B. Hammer 
remarked incidentally that he sold 750,000 feet of lum- 
ber and 1,500,000 lath last week, and that he had an 
order on his books for 860,000 feet of Virginia sap pine 
for a row of houses to go up. Mr. Hammer, by the way, 
has no less than four vessels in the river at present. 
Then, again, Frank Rumbarger mentioned that he sold 
forty-six carloads of hardwood last week; and the list 
could be prolonged, showing that the market is not dull 
throughout. 

In these days of heavy fire losses it is interesting to 
refer to the success which has attended the business of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of which Richard Torpin is vice-president. The 
company insures only lumbermen and woodworkers and 
limits the amount of the risk in each case to $10,000. 
The total losses last year amounted to only $6,900, and 
not a cent of this was in this city. The total Philadel- 
phia losses since 1896 were only $217.75, showing that 
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the Philadelphia Jumbermen and planing mill men have 
been unusually fortunate in avoiding fires. During 1899 
the company paid off all the outstanding scrip, which 
was equivalent to paying 20 percent in cash, and it also 
paid a 20 percent cash dividend, holding 20 percent in 
reserve in addition. Some of the risks are accepted as 
low as three-fourths of 1 percent, and some, but very 
few, are taken as high as 54 percent. 

Col. Charles M. Betts has gone abroad with his wife 
and daughter for a three or four months’ vacation in 
continental Europe. 

William 8S. Taylor, who has been quite sick for a time, 
is reported to be convalescent. 

John J. Rumbarger spent a few days at Atlantic City, 
returning this morning feeling much better. 

Yellow pine by vessel has fallen off in price, due to a 
free reduction in freight rates. The market presents 
some peculiar features that are puzzling some of the 
trade. 

The arrivals at this port by water were heavy last 
week, including nearly 5,250,000 feet of yellow pine and 
sap boards, 777,000 feet of dry cypress and 23,000 rail- 
road ties. The bark Kate F. Troop arrived at Wilming- 
ton, Del., with 1,000,000 feet of spars and Oregon pine 
from Vancouver, B. C., for shipbuilding purposes. ‘The 
Philadelphia & Reading, the Pennsylvania railroad and 
the contractors at the Reedy island and navy yard oper- 
ations figure as heavy consumers. 

This year will mark the heaviest arrivals of lumber 
by coasters and barges in the history of the port. Robert 
W. Walls, a leading stevedore, informs your correspond- 
ent that so far this year he has discharged 20,000,000 
feet of yellow pine and 1,500,000 feet of cypress more, he 
says, than he has previously unloaded during the whole 
of any one year. And there are two other lumber steve- 
dores to be heard from. 





MEETING OF EASTERN HEPLOCK MEN. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 24.—The leading exponents 
of the hemlock trade met in the office of EK. B. Nettle- 
ton, John E. DuBois’ representative, 615 Harrison build- 
ing, this morning and gave the situation a rather rapid 
survey. Mr. Nettleton presided and briefly sketched the 
purpose of the gathering. An informal discussion fol- 
lowed. Some of the gentlemen wanted the price cut 
down to $16, and others wanted it left where it was. 
Among the latter were W. M. McCormick and R. C. 
Lippincott. It was admitted by everybody that the 
January raise was a mistake, and there were some 
who questioned if a reduction in the price now would 
not also prove a mistake.. There were wholesale charges 
of undercutting made and few but acknowledged the 
corn. Finally a motion to reduce the price $1 was put 
and received nine votes, the remaining five gentlemen 
present declining to vote. Afterward these said the 
action was satisfactory to them. There were present, 
in addition to the names mentioned, James Strong, of 
James Strong & Co.; Dr. Righter, of W. Righter’s Sons 
Company; Mr. Cox, of C. B. Howard & Co.; John Cole- 
man; M. P. Jenkins; Frank Holloway, of the Holloway 
Lumber Company; C. Lloyd, jr., of W. Whitmer & 
Sons; 8S. R. Dyer and President Smith, of the Beaver 
Creek and Ottoe Creek companies; Frank Rumbarger, 
of the Rumbarger Lumber Company, and Joseph P. Dun- 
woody, with Albert Thompson. 


oor 


THE MONUMETFITAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 25.—The course of the lumber 
trade in this section is rather uneventful. No develop- 
ments of a striking character have yet occurred and the 
volume of transactions continues to be of moderate pro- 
portions. Yard and planing mill men maintain a wait- 
ing attitude to see what the season may bring forth, and 
the holders of stocks express the utmost confidence in 
the future as a period of high prices and large require- 
ments. Between the disposition of the sellers to stand 
on advanced figures and the belief of the buyers that lum- 
ber is likely to take a drop trading is naturally moder- 
ate. The amount of business done, however, is fair for 
this season of the year and genera] satisfaction is 
expressed with existing conditions. 

A slight easing up in certain grades has been noted, 
but values continue in the main unimpaired. This holds 
good with respect to North Carolina pine as well as the 
hardwoods. The former is being received in quantities 
small enough to prevent accumulation, although the 
stocks on the wharves suffice for all needs. ‘Che move- 
ment to northern points is reported to be brisk, so that 
the local market does not afford a strictly accurate indi- 
cation of the situation as a whole. White pine is firm 
and moves in moderate quantities, while cypress con- 
tinues to be characterized by quiet, with values about the 
same as they have been. Poplar is selling freely, and a 
strong demand also exists for this wood abroad. 

Some features of the hardwood trade are of recent 
development. A tendency prevails toward a slight weak- 
ening in prices, and reports from milling points are to 
the effect that stocks in sight are on the increase, This 
is particularly true with respect to oak planks. Prices 
quoted on hardwoods for immediate delivery rule high. 
In fact, it is difficult to place orders for considerable 
quantities. But intending buyers are not willing to 
offer the same figures on orders to be filled at some time 
in the future. The export business is fairly active, stocks 
held abroad having undergone a considerable reduction, 
and the demand being consequently on the increase. 

The lumber, yard appurtenances and ice appliances 
which made up the estate of the William V. Wilson, jr., 
Lumber Company, 711 Eastern avenue, were sold at pub- 
lie auction on the 18th inst. A number of Baltimore 





lumber dealers, yardmen and box and furniture manu- 


facturers were among the bidders, and fairly good prices 
were obtained. The estate was valued at $25,000. 





PITTSBURG POINTERS. 


Pitrsspura, Pa., April 24.—With the improvement in 
the weather there is every possibility that the spring 
building trade is at hand. Hemlock prices are easing 
off somewhat. White pine No. 3 boards, though still 
scarce, have dropped about $1 and $1.50 a thousand 
feet. This is also true of No. 4 boards, notwithstanding 
that dry stock is scarce. Indiana quartered oak is be- 
ing held steady, with only a fair demand. Tennessee 
quartered oak is slow sale and the price $3 to $5 olf. 
Plain sawed oak is scarce, in only fair demand but 
prices are steady. Yellow poplar is the firmest stock 
in the list of hardwoods at present, and rather than look- 
ing for a decline in price, it is believed that this com- 
modity can stand a slight advance. Chestnut, especially 
sound wormy, is in good demand, but prices are grad- 
ually dropping off. ‘This is also true of maple and beech. 
There is a good call for basswood, especially from man- 
ufacturers of picture frames. Yellow pine, regular yard 
sizes, is just about holding its own. North Carolina 
pine is in fair demand, but is being held by large con- 
cerns, therefore prices are firm. Some slight conces- 
sions are being made to effect sales. The whole North 
Carolina market is in good shape. Cypress is today 
one of the strongest on the list here. he demand is 
good and dry stocks are exhausted. The market price 
is moderate, and will be firmly maintained. California 
redwood is in modest demand, and there is a notice- 
able scarcity in dry tank stock. 

W. J. Kopp, vice-president of the Kopp & Ahlers Lum- 
ber Company, went to Brookville, Pa., last week and 
was one of the officiating officers at the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation held at Brookville April 19. While in Brook- 
ville a large purchase of stock was made thereby clos- 
ing out the entire stock of one of the local dealers. 
C. H. Mohrhoff, a buyer for the same company, met 
Mr. Kopp at Du Bois, where several other deals were 
consummated. Messrs. Kopp and Mohrhoff left on Sat- 
urday for Buffalo in the interests of their hardwood 
department. This company booked yellow pine orders 
for over 500,000 feet last week. 

W. D. Johnston, secretary and treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Manufacturing Company, summed up 
the lumber situation from his company’s point of view 
as follows: “Our shipments during April were the 
largest of the year so far. During the past few weeks 
trade has been quiet, yet many inquiries have been 
received, showing that a great deal of figuring is being 
done. However, many of the plans are being held 
up in hopes that there will be an easing up of prices. 
Owing to the disappointing spring trade prices are being 
gradually lowered, and have reached the point where 
new building work will be stimulated. Prices all 
around have eased off to the extent of from 5 to 10 per 
cent. This is bound to stimulate the consumption of 
lumber. ‘Therefore, in this market, we ‘have every rea- 
son to expect that the next three months will bring 
fair values. It is to be noticed that conditions are 
simmering down to a normal position which means that 
competition will be quite keen and business will be 
pretty well distributed. The buyer of lumber is now 
figuring more closely than for a year past.” 

This company has booked a large order for the Mexi- 
can International Railway Company, of Mexico. 

D. M. Fair & Co., of Greensburg, Pa., have been 
awarded the contract for the erection of 140 houses 
for the Eureka Coal Company, of Fayette county. They 
will begin work at once. The contract price is about 
$149,000. 

G. Walter Gates, manager of the pine department of 
the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
made a nice little sale last week while on a short east- 
ern business trip. He disposed of 1,500,000 feet of yel- 
low pine timbers, yard sizes, to be shipped in cargo 
lets from the company’s coast mill near Fernandina, 
Vla. 

A large steam saw mill is to be erected at an estimated 
cost of $75,000 near McKee’s Rocks by Cooke & Fair, 
owners and operators of a saw mill near Avalon. They 
have purchased five acres of land from John B. Jackson, 
at a point adjoining territory of the Schoen Pressed Steel 
Company. The sum paid for the land was $5,000 an acre. 

Frank Levens, of the L. L. Satler Lumber Company, 
is in the hemlock districts closing up an important deal. 





STARTING UP PENOBSCOT [iILLS. 


Banoor, Me., April 21.—Thus far only one of the 
steam mills on tidewater has started—that of F. W. 
Ayer & Co., in South Brewer. The mills of Morse & 
Co., in Bangor, and of Hastings & Strickland in Brewer 
will start, probably on April 23, while the Sterns Lum- 
ber Company, D. Sargent’s Sons and Hodgkins & Hall 
will hold off until May 1, at least. Up river the mills 
of Adams & Co., at Orono, Kimball & Adams, at Still- 
water, and Lowell & Engell, at Great Works, are going 
and the others will soon start. Just now the Penobscot 
is running at freshet pitch, considerable rain having 
fallen this week, while a few warm days, the first of 
the spring, have set the snow drifts to melting and thus 
turned an immense body of water into the river. The 
river was as high on April 20 as at any time in 1899, 
and still rising, the rise in the forty-eight hours end- 
ing April 20 at midnight having been 26 inches. When 
the freshet runs off all the up-river mills will begin to 
saw. 

Several hundreds of log drivers have already started 
from Bangor for the headwaters of the Penobscot, Ken- 
nebec, Androscoggin and Connecticut, and more are 





leaving by every train. Wages are $2 to $2.50 a day 
this season, against $1.75 to $2 last year. 


The Ohio Field. 


CINCINNATI TRADE NOTES, 


CINCINNATI, O., April 24.—Business is not quite what 
it ought to be; maybe the lack of sunshine is one reason 
for the symptoms of stagnation in some lines. However, 
the carriage men are having a protracted spell of lively 
business so that it is no longer to be called a spurt. 
Furniture men, on the other hand, are all complaining 
of extreme dullness. Although the lumber dealers are 
not complaining, it will not be long before they will have 
good and suflicient reasons for doing so if no change 
occurs from present conditions. A prominent dealer 
said to the writer today that, so far, April was almost 
as good a month in the volume of his business as the 
same month was last year and he reached his high 
water mark for business in April, 1899. 

The Nicola Bros. Company received two bargeloads 
of cottonwood here this week. 

At a meeting of the Pine Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Cincinnati, held on April 18, the following resolution 
was passed, 








Whereas, all worked lumber is bought and sold strip count 
in every market except Cincinnati, therefore be it 

Resolved. That on and after May 1, 1900, all worked 
lumber be sold strip count in this market. 

The above resolution was indorsed by the following 
members of the Cincinnati trade: John Boskin, William 
Cordes & Sons, J. B. Doppes & Sons, Dexter Lumber 
Company, Enterprise Lumber Company, Charles S. Fer- 
ris, William F. Hagedorn, Samuel B. Johnston, A. M. 
Lewin, Lockland Lumber Company, Linwood Lumber 
Company, H. W. Meier’s Sons, Madisonville Lumber 
Company, J. L. & N. L. Pierson, Wm. E. Townley & Co., 
and Samuel H. Taft. 

They will have a meeting at an early day for the pur- 
pose of changing the prices in order to conform with the 
new measurement. Great earnestness and enterprise are 
exhibited by members of the association in all matters 
pertaining to trade regulations and meetings are now 
being held weekly. ‘There is a strict living up to the 
price list by all members. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., April 23.—Our lumbermen were all well 
pleased with the third week of this month, both as to 
weather and trade conditions. The river yard men 
began early in the week shaping their docks preparatory 
to taking in new stock, and before the close of this, the 
fourth week, it is expected that many of these yards 
will have received from Lake Huron a considerable 
amount of new lumber. Navigation is already open, and 
one cargo came in last week from Alpena, 

As to prices for the retail trade there seem to be no 
complaints and the amount of lumber distributed 
throughout the city was very satisfactory. There was, 
however, more or less uneasiness manifested as to the 
car trade, because of the fact that Chicago has been 
encroaching upon what seems, because of its geograph- 
ical position, to be by rights our territory, or that ter- 
ritory which has always been considered, because of its 
nearness to Cleveland, the market from where it should 
receive its supply of lumber. The invasion by Chicago 
into the so-called “our territory” has, we think, been 
brought about principally because of the fact that west 
and south of Chicago the spring has. been unusually late, 
so the Chicago dealers have been impelled to seek new 
fields in which to dispose of their stocks. ‘Their 
advantages over Cleveland in the way of railroad freights 
in certain localities, and the prices at which they have 
offered their goods, have enabled them to take some 
trade that otherwise would have come to Cleveland. 
The Cleveland dealers do not propose saying to Chicago, 
“Keep off our doorsteps,” for they are aware of the fact 
that America is a free country, and that all men have a 
perfect right to dispose of their wares at such prices 
and in such territory and at such times as they choose. 
They do think, however, all things considered, that 
Cleveland can and will be able to cope with Chicago 
both as to prices and grades, and that as soon as trade 
fairly opens up there will be plenty for all in their 
respective territories. 

¥. W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, Mich., was in the city two 
or three days last week looking over stocks, etc., in the 
yards of F. R. Gilchrist & Co. of which he is the senior 
member. He is reported to have said that would-be buy- 
ers have been exceedingly numerous at Alpena within the 
past ten days, but that nearly all the stocks there have 
already been sold. 

Akron, Elyria, Lorain, Youngstown and Pittsburg 
buyers visited us last week and from all some trade was 
secured, 

The Cleveland Saw Mill & Lumber Company reports 
its large saw mill exceedingly busy on specials for car 
and bridge trade, and that its shipments of good lumber 
east for the past ten days have been unusually large. 

The Saginaw Bay Company report trade to have been 
good at home, and its road trade “just fair.” We note 
that when some report their trade “just fair” it means 4 
good deal, and we have no doubt this company is doing 
its full share of the trade. 

The C. H. Gill Lumber Company is another concern 
which reports trade “just fair.” Its teams have seem 
to be very numerous about town, and your correspondent 
believes the “just fair” is intended to be a trifle under the 
mark, 
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The Spruce Situation. 





Review From Different Sources of the Condi- 
tion of the Spruce [arket— Origin of 
the Flurry in New York—Was it 
a Concerted Scheme? 





Organization of a Spruce Association. 


[Special to the American Lumberman.] 

Banoor, Me., April 24.—Spruce manufacturers repre- 
senting 90 percent of the eastern mills met here today 
and formed an association for mutuai protection. It was 
agreed not to ship any lumber onto the market and all 
cargoes to be sold before loaded. 

The following minimum price scale was adopted. The 
prices apply to New York delivery, eastern survey: ] 
and 12 inch dimension, $20 a thousand; 3x9-inch dimen- 
sion, $19; 8-inch and under dimension, $18; 10 and 12 
inch, random lengths, 10 feet and up, $19. 

Special bills, 24 and 25 feet, 10 and 12 inch, $21; ran- 
dom, 3x9, $18. Special bills, 24 and 25 foot, 3x9, $21; 
2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7 and 3x4, 10 feet and up, random, 
$16; 2x9, 10 feet and up, random, $17.50. All other 
random lengths, 10 feet and up long, 8-inch and under 
wide, $16.50. 

Shipments to all Sound ports 50 cents a thousand less 
than New York price; terms on Sound shipments as cus- 
tomary heretofore. 

The existing scale of prices, adopted March 14, of the 
manufacturers’ association, for rail shipments to Boston 
points, was adopted by this association for shipments to 
Boston points by water. Terms on Boston shipments 
the usual terms, viz., settlement in 30 days from date of 
delivery. 

It was voted that the association should be known as 
the Eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
organization was effected as follows: President, James 
W. Parker, Portland; secretary and treasurer, Waldo P. 
Lowell, of Bangor. Executive committee: M. H. Murch, 
Frank Stetson, George 8. Cushing, St. John, N. B.; 
Edw. E. Walker, George 8. Chalmers, Bangor; Ira H. 
Randall, Augusta; Charles Lawrence, South Gardiner. 

A committee of investigation reported that the total 
stock of old logs and lumber on the Penobscot, Kennebec 
and St. John rivers at this date was 31,000,000 feet of 
logs and 97,000,000 feet of lumber, and that the total 
stock of new logs to become available in June and later, 
on the same rivers, under driving conditions, was 181,- 
000,000 feet, to which must be added 15,000,000 feet of 
Aroostook lumber to be shipped by water from Bangor; 
making a grand total of 196,000,000 feet of spruce that 
will be available for water shipment from the east this 
year; or about 25 percent less than the average for the 
past five years. 

These estimates do not include pine, hemlock or pulp 
logs. 





Was it a Conspiracy ? 


New York, April 21.—There is a growing suspicion in 
the minds of lumbermen here and elsewhere that the 
startling rumors about a break in spruce were the result 
of a conspiracy to break the market. There are several 
peculiar things which tend to support this view. 

The first intimation of this break as far as the pub- 
lie was concerned came from Bangor, Me. ‘The local 
people not interested in spruce did not know anything 
about it until the Commercial published a Bangor dis- 
patch dated April 19, which gave the most alarming 
reports. The essence of this dispatch, which occupied 
two-thirds of a column, was contained in the following 
paragraph: 

“To sum it up briefly, the market which last fall and 
all the past winter ranged from $17 to $23 a thousand 
for spruce lumber according to width, has now suddenly 
fallen to $14 to $17.” 

It is of course admitted that there were some sales 
made below prices that had previously been secured. A 
big fleet came in unexpectedly and there was more than 
the market could take care of. Some of the cargoes 
had to be unloaded at whatever sacrifice and were dis- 
posed of accordingly, though the sacrifice was not so 
great as would be supposed from reading the scare 
reports. That was all there was to it and all that 
remains only less than a week after the trouble is a 
certain feeling of nervousness. 

The Commercial is a pretty reliable paper, and its 
editors soon discovered that there was something sus- 
picious about that Bangor dispatch, and so it sent out 
its reporters to determine the facts. This morning the 
Commercial published on its local page an article from 
which I quote the following: 

Wholesale lumbermen in this city were very indignant yes- 
terday over the reports sent from some unidentified source 
In this city to Maine and telegraphed back from Bangor, to 
the effect that the spruce market here was demoralized, that 
the market had been overwhelmed with spruce and that 
prices had declined many dollars a thousand. 

It is claimed that the reports emanated from one dealer in 
this city, and that there is no foundation for the statement 
that the market is in an unhealthy condition. 
tt The whole trouble seems to have started from the fact 
_ Supplies, which should have seen sent from time to 
ae this spring, were rushed to this city at the earliest pos- 
fit le date, with the result that four cargoes out of some 
h ty or sixty that have arrived within the past thirty days 

ave been put on the market at less than the ruling rates. 
. Then it quotes W. H. Redman, of the firm of Stetson, 
sscyaa & Redman, at considerable length, Part of what 
€ said is as follows: 

We handle 70 peceent of all the Maine spruce sent to this 

ave not sold a foot of 10 and 12 inch at 


lees oe $19, and you cannot get any kind of truck at less 
than q 

It is not fair to compare these figures with $23 or $24, as 
those were top-notch prices which were received by only a 
very limited number of manufacturers for special goods and 
were not at any time fair average market quotations. 

Mr. Redman produced his sales book and showed that wide 
lumber was gee at $19 and $22, mixed at about $17, and 
narrow at $15 and $17, and that no sales had been made at 
less than those figures. 

The article closed with the following interviews: 

Eugene F. Perry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lum- 
bermen’s Association, said: 

“The report from Maine is entirely misleading. The mar- 
ket is not by any means in an unhealthy condition. I under- 
stand that three or four cargoes were sold at rather less 
than current prices, as the holders wished to realize on them 
in a hurry, but otherwise the market is firm. 

“Prices are not quite so high as they were during the win- 
ter, but no one supposed they would be. 

“It costs more to produce lumber in the winter than it 
does in the spring, and it costs more to get it to market; 
freights are higher and cargoes are insured at that season, 
which costs money. 

“Buyers are hesitating a little, but that is only because 
they are not certain just what the spring prices will be. As 
soon as they are satisfied that rates will go no lower, they 
will come into the market.” 

C. EK. Kennedy, representing the Shepard & Morse Lum- 
ber Company, said: 

“IT have not heard of any weakness either in spruce or any 
other line. We are doing a good business and are getting 
current market prices for everything.” 

That seems to size up the situation pretty thoroughly 
and is evidence that somebody had been trying to work 
a confidence game on this market and on the spruce 
manufacturers and to bring about a break in prices. 
Whoever it was, he cleverly took advantage of the big 
rush of cargoes, and perhaps if we could state who 
bought spruce cargoes during the first part of the week 
we might include the names of those responsible for 
the trouble; though, on the other hand, it may be that 
the originator of the scheme did not get prices as low 
as he thought he would, and is still waiting for lower 
ones. 

a oe ee 


Costly Spruce Logs. 


Banocor, Me., April 21—The lumber manufacturers of 
this city and vicinity are now regretting the haste with 
which they bought up the new crop of logs. Should the 
prices of spruce in New York hold at no higher than 
say $16 to $19, or $17 to $20, there would be little profit 
sawing logs that cost $14 to $15 a thousand, for with 
$2.50 to $3 a thousand freight to be paid, together with 
insurance, brokerage, discounts, etc., the manufacturer 
would be scarcely doing better than getting a new dollar 
for an old one. True, there is the difference in scale to 
be considered, and the short lumber, but these are 
rather doubtful quantities. It has generally been ac- 
cepted on this river that the short lumber will pay the 
saw bill, and with laths at $3.25 to $3.50 that ought to 
be true this year. Some of the mills, like Ayer’s, at 
South Brewer, gét something out of their waste from 
pulp mills. But it is in the scale that the mill men 
must get their chief comfort this year, and it is likely 
that when it comes to measuring the logs that have been 
bought at the top-lofty prices the buyer will get at least 
all that is coming to him. It has generally been reck- 
oned here that 1,000 feet of spruce logs of fair size will 
yield 1,150 feet of lumber. 

“What sent the log market kiting so high?” is the 
question everybody not acquainted with the business 
asks. There were two reasons for the high prices. 
Virst, the general improvement in business, and, second, 
the great demand from the pulp mills. ‘The men who 
have logs to sell hold the pulp mill trade over the heads 
of the saw mill men as a bogey. They say, “If you 
don’t want these logs I can sell them at any time to 
the pulp mills at a good price; so if you want to buy, 
speak quickly!” And this year, of all years, filled with 
visions of another run of high prices for spruce lumber, 
the saw mill men did speak quickly—they fairly fell 
over each other in their anxiety to buy and, as half a 
stock is of no use to a man who has a mill to run and 
must keep sawing through the season to do a profitable 
business, each one in order to get all he needed bid a 
trifle over his neighbor, while the neighbor saw that and 
went him a quarter of a half dollar better, while the 
log man sat around and encouraged the bidding. In 
that way the market was nursed upward to the $15 
limit. Now the log men have the money and the mill 
men have the logs, and the experience. 





From the Portland View-point. 


PortLaAnD, MeE., April 23.—The alleged decline in the 
New York spruce market has sent a shiver of apprehen- 
sion along the spines of almost everybody but the lum- 
ber people themselves. The situation has been largely 
misrepresented and exaggerated by local papers, whose 
statements have not been accompanied with reasons 
which wou'd make the matter entirely clear. With the 
heavy shipments of lumber into New York and the 
opening of navigation from the east, it is not at all 
surprising that there should have been a decline in 
New York; in fact, everybody in this section has been 
looking for it. That this decline should continue until 
panic prices are met is not for an instant to be sup- 
posed. Prices have been higher than they should have 
been, and a decline to normal figures will not have any 
tendency to demoralization. 

Everywhere the stock of logs is short of last season, a 
great deal of spruce,is going into pulp wood and, unless 
the whole country suffers from a panic, there seems to 
be no good reason why the business of the coming sum- 
mer should not be fairly remunerative. 

In the New England car trade combination prices still 
prevail on ‘paper, but there is a tendency in nearly all 
directions to lower these prices on certain lines. There 


is a disposition on the part of projectors of new build- 
ings to wait awhile. This is not due wholly to the 
high prices of lumber, but to the high prices of other 
building materials. The consequence is that the demand 
for frames is less than it has been for some months 
past, and while $17 is asked, a great many sales have 
been made at $16.50. Yard sizes and random of course 
naturally follow, with a reduction of 50 cents from 
the schedule prices, except in the cases of 10 and 12 
inch, which are in good demand and which easily com- 
mand the combination price of $19. One item of spruce 
is scarce, in demand and holds its own, and that is 
the item of dry spruce boards. There are very few of 
these in the market, and $18 and $19 has been obtained 
for No. 2 and $20 to $22 for No. 1. That there should 
be any decline in this kind of lumber for some months 
to come is not anticipated. 





The Scare From New York. 


Boston, MAss., April 23.—Spruce was in a turmoil for 
a day or two, owing to the inexplicable action of some 
one in New York, who started a report of great and sen- 
sational drops in the price. These ghosts of alarms have 
apparently been effectually laid to Pest by statements of 
the large operators in spruce, whose word cannot be 
doubted, and who state that there is no falling off in the 
price beyond the expected recession from the abnormally 
high prices at which a few sales were made in a tempo- 
rary pinch in the market. 

This unwise taik, beyond being distinctly untrue, and 
for that reason reprehensible, is hard in its effect upon 
the market. It creates a temporary nervousness among 
buyers, which, however, is fortunately easily quieted by 
a display of the facts. Spruce was not cut in New Eng- 
land in sufficient quantities this winter, either lumber or 
logs, to make possible any such grand break in price as 
these sensational reports would indicate. The agreement 
prices are in the main fairly well held, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the common and easily sawn dimensions, 
of which there may be from time to time a surplus. 





Hymeneal. 


Stephenson-Scheffer. 

On Wednesday last, April 15, at Nashville, Tenn., 
occurred the marriage of Lenore Regina, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Scheffer, of that city, to William Michael 
Stephenson, of Duluth, Minn., a gentleman who is well 
known and popular in both northern and southern rail- 
road and lumber circles. The bride’s father was for- 
merly connected with the Indiana Lumber Company, of 
Nashville, but more recently has been operating in the 
wholesale hardwood lumber business on his own account. 
The groom was born and raised in Nashville and began 
his business career as an employee of the freight office of 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad at East Nashville, 
where his abilities were recognized and: he secured pro- 
motion rapidly. Later he became connected with the 
contracting freight office of the Evansville route, and 
something over two years ago came to Chicago to accept 
a position with the freight department of the Wisconsin 
Central. Aftera few months he was promoted to the 
position of general agent at Duluth, at which point he 
has charge of the company’s entire business. The cere- 
mony was performed at the Church of the Assumption in 
Nashville and was witnessed by a large number of rela- 
tives, friends and admirers of the contracting parties. 
Mr. Stephenson and his fair bride are hereby tendered 
the heartiest congratulations of the American Lumber- 
man on their union. It is understood that after a short 
bridal tour the happy couple will occupy their new 
home at 501 West Second street, Duluth, where they 
will be pleased to receive their friends after May 10. 


Davis-Allen, 


Married, in Mobile, Ala., Thursday, April 19, Miss 
Edwell Grace Allen and Matthew Livingston Davis, of 
Oak Grove, Ala. 

Miss Allen is a very charming young lady and Mr. 
Davis is one of the most prominent mill men of the 
south. He is the mover in all association matters and, 
being a wealthy man, has done much to bring about the 
present condition of prosperity in gulf coast lumber cir- 
cles. The happy couple will reside at Oak Grove, Ala., 
on the Mobile & Ohio railroad, where Mr. Davis’ mill- 
ing interests center, and where he has a delightful home. 
In fact, it has often been remarked that at Oak Grove 
is to be found the poetry of saw mill life, inasmuch as 
the place is not “a saw mill town,” but a cluster of 
pretty homes nestling in a grove of oaks, near to which 
a saw mill happens to be located. It is a big, busy and 
prosperous saw mill, it is true, but the saw mill at Oak 
Grove is not the “whole thing.” The good wishes of 
the entire lumber fraternity will follow Mr. Davis and 
his bonnie bride through life. 











Allen-[iiller. 

The marriage of Junius David Allen, jr., of Memphis, 
Tenn., to Miss Minnie Miller, of Nashville, that state, 
took place at the latter named city on Wednesday last. 
The groom is the son of J. D. Allen, a well known lum- 
berman of Memphis, where he is affiliated with the 
Hardwood Company of that city. The groom is himself 
a successful lumberman, being secretary of the J. W. 
Thompson Lumber Company, which operates mills at 
Mobile, Ala., and in Mississippi, with headquarters at 
Memphis. The bride is the daughter of Mrs. Mary 
Spencer Miller and has been a prominent figure in Nash- 
ville social circles 
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The Record. 


The Cuba Lumber Company is operating a saw mill. 
The Caseles Lumber Company has a saw mill 





Cuba 
Gadsden 

here. 
Arkansas. 


Adova—The Woods Lumber Company, of Panola, I. T., has 
put in a large saw mill and planing mill. 

Benton—The Wagon Wood Stock Company is operating a 
hardwood mill. 

Casa—H. M. Smade has sold his saw mill. 

Hamburg—Morris & Kitrehl are operating a planing mill. 

Widener—McDaniel Bros. & De Rositt are operating a saw 
mill. 


California. 


Barnard—The Wood & Sheldon Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000. 

Eureka—The Redwood Land & Investment Company has 
been incorporated by Thomas Bair and J. C. Bull, of Arcata; 
H. W. Wandersforde, J. E. Barnard and David Cutten, of 
Eureka. The capital stock is $100,000. J. C. Bull is vice- 
president and David Cutten secretary. The corporation has 
been organized for the buying and selling of timber lands 
and the manufacture of timber. 

North Fork—The Peckinpah Lumber Company has been 
incorporated for $50,000, by C. M., T. E. and E. N, Peckin- 
pah and L. C. Reardin, all of North Folk, and L. Herrick, 
of Madera. 

Singley Station—Larsen, 
shingle mill at Eureka. 


Connecticut. 


Baten & Co. are operating a 


New London—The Bishop Company has dissolved part- 
nership, James Moran retiring. 


Florida. 
Lake City—Barefoot & Spink are operating a shingle mill. 
Georgia. 


Cobbham—The Cobbham Lumber Company is operating a 
saw mill here. 

Illinois. 

Cary Station—Heimerbinger Bros. have been succeeded by 
George Heimerbinger. 

Charleston—Brown & Denham have put in a menage | mill. 

Chestnut—W. B. Mitchell, of Mount Pulaski, has put in a 
branch yard. 2 

Chicago—J. A. Nourse & Co. have engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business at 414, 175 Dearborn street. 

Farmington—J. B. Coyner is in the lumber business. 

Fisher—Ed Adler, formerly manager for the K. BE. Putnam 
Lumber Company, has purchased an interest in the business. 

Herrin—Paul Herrin has begun in the lumber business 
here. 

Kankakee—John Paulissen, of Paulissen Bros., has pur- 
chased the planing mill property of that firm at a chan- 
cery partition sale. 

Richview—S. B. Cooper has sold his lumber business to 
J. W. Stanton, 

Springtield—The O. H. Cook estate is reported out of the 
lumber business. 

Whitehall—J. B. Thomas has been succeeded by the White 
hall Lumber Company. 





Indiana. 


Decatur—The Vail, Niblick & Co. Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $38,000. Presi- 
dent, John W. Vail; vice-president, J. i. Thomas; treasurer, 
W. H. Niblick. The company will furnish lumber for various 
factories of the Decatur Egg Case Company, and will in 
addition do a wholesale lumber business. 

Franklin—The Franklin Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated for $8,000, oA 8S. Harris, J. Hl. Wooley and D. H. 
Miller, all of Franklin. 

Granger—The Rhodes Grain Company has been succeeded 
in the lumber and grain business by EK. I’. Rhodes. 

Indianapolis—The Indianapolis Veneer Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $6,000. 

Lafayette—W. VP. Smith has purchased the interests of 
W. H. Winnie and John Simler in the Tippecanoe Lumber 
Company and will conduct the business alone.-W. H. Winnie 
and John Simler have purchased the interest of the Lafayette 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company and Mr. Winnie has been 
elected president. 

Millersburg—The plant of the Ohio Stave & Lumber Com- 
pany has been wrecked by an explosion. 


lowa. 


Adel—Miracle & Miracle have sold out to M. S. Hanson, of 
Boone. 

Dodge Station—James G. Gardiner, formerly engaged in 
the lumber business at this point, has left here. 

Dundee—Duerst & Duerst have sold out their lumber busi- 
ness to H. C. Ehrke & Co. 

Cantril—Nagle & Holder have been succeeded by Holder & 
Teter. 

Clermont—Carragher Bros. are in the lumber business here. 

Geneva—Tucker & Frohning have sold out to the Inter- 
state Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. 

Grafton—wW. J. Christians has sold out to James A. Smith, 
of Osage. 

Mason City—The Nye & Schneider Company, of Fremont, 
Neb., has opened a yard.—yYounglove, Bogges & Co. have a 
yard here.—J. A. Smith, of Osage, has opened a yard. 

Northwood—The L. Lamb Lumber Company has sold to 
C. 8. Fay. 

Storm Lake— 
lumber yard. 

Ware—The H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company, of Minneapo- 
lis, has opened a yard. 


It is stated that 8. C. Bradford will start a 


Kansas. 


Ilolyrood—-Siemsen & Co. have been succeeded by Henry 
Siemsen. 

Lyons--A. B. Martin & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Lyons Lumber Company. 


Mont Ida—T. Foster & Son are out of business. 
Kentucky. 


LBoston—IF’, Lemback has moved his saw 
point to Mooleyville. 

Elisinore—The Ellsinore Lumber Company, reported sold 
out last week, has been succeeded by the South Missouri 
Pine Lumber Company, incorporated with an authorized cap- 
ital stock of $50,000. 

Mount Sterling—The Oneonta Lumber Company, of Scran- 
ton, has put in a saw mill here. 

Somerset—-Wiborg, Hanna & Co., of Cincinnati, have 
recently started a large saw mill.—Walter Elrod & Co. have 
recently erected a large planing mill. 

Stoutsville— Walters & Cunningham have been succeeded 
by Jacob S. Walters. 

Yale—The Oneonta Lumber Company, of Scranton, has 
put in a saw mill at this point. 


Louisiana. 
Bauer, Reynolds & Streator have a saw mill 


mill from this 


Lake Charles 
here. 
_marne—Stewart, Lewis & Taylor are in the lumber busi- 

8. 

Robeline—The Russ & Welch Company, Ltd., has incor- 
porated to engage in the manufacture of hardwood lumber, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








with an authorized capital stock of $10,000, $7,000 of which 
is said to be paid in. 

Rosepine—The Diamond Lumber Company, Ltd., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. 


Maine. 
Gardiner—The saw mill of H. W. Jewett will be dis- 
mantled. 


Stark—Fred Trask & Son have bought the Brackett mill. 


Massachusetts. 


Great Barrington—-The Charles R. Brewer Lumber Com- 
pany is reported as about to retire from business. 

Vittsfield—The Berkshire Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized by Charles D. Butler and W. F. Butler, the former hav- 
ing been secretary and manager of the Gale Lumber Company. 
The new concern will begin business May 1. 

Somerville—I’. A. Teele has taken EK. C. Foster into part- 
nership, under the name of the Teele & Foster Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Michigan. 


Alpena——The Avery saw mill has been purchased and will 
be operated by Fred L. Richardson. 

Bellaire—I’. Alberts & Co., saw mill operators, have been 
succeeded by Potter & Co. 

Berrien Springs—1It is reported that E. A. Lehman, for- 
merly of Elkhart, Ind., will engage with W. C. Uline in the 
lumber business at this point. 

Klint—W. H. Wilson & Son are reported sold out of the 
lumber business, Peter Hirsch succeeding them. 

Hastings—bentley, Rider & Co. have sold their lumber 
business to George 8. Tomlinson. 

Northville—Mark 8S. Ambler has been succeeded by Mark 
S. Ambler & Co. 

Onondaga—Charles C, Willis, coal and lumber, has filed 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

West Branch—Squires & Sterling are putting in a mill for 
the cutting of hemlock and hardwood lumber, to begin oper- 
ation May 1, with a capacity of 40,000 feet daily. 


Minnesota. 


Belgrade—The C. A. Smith Lumber Company has sold out 
at this point to the H. L. Jenkins Lumber Company. 

Blooming Prairie—A. O. Veblem, who last year sold his 
interest in the lumber firm of Solberg & Veblem, will put in 
a new yard. 

Hector—George IF’. Bradley has been succeeded by HE. J. 
Sterns, of Hutchinson. 

McCormick—The McCormick Lumber Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $25,000. 

Minneapolis—I’, M. Morrill has engaged in the commis- 
sion lumber business.—The Union Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago, has opened an office here.—Aaron Carlson has been 
succeeded by Carlson & Anderson in the sash and door 
business. 

\ Mississippi. 

Belzoni—The Belzoni Lumber Company, R. J. McCoy pro- 
prietor, has engaged in business. 

Scranton—The Cirlot-Holmes Lumber Company is in busi- 
ness here. : 

Missouri. 


Butler—David I. Wycoff, for a number of years mana- 
ger of the R. J. Hurley Lumber Company at this point, has 
opened a yard under the name of the D. EK. Wycoff Lumber 
Company. 

Cape Girardeau--The Cape Saw Mill Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $3,000, by M. KE. 
ae W. W. Leming, F. E. Burroughs and John W. 
Phillips. 

Ilmer—Burton & Fletcher have been succeeded by Wilkin 
& Atterberry. 

Kansas City—The St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gut- 
ter Company has closed its branch office at this point. 

Marquand—T, P. Russell, saw mill operator, has been 
succeeded by T. P. Russell & Co., with headquarters at 
De Soto. 

Monroe City—-Westhoff & Carson have succeeded J. K. Ely 
& Co. in the lumber business at this point. 

Poplar Bluff—Crisle Bros. have been succeeded by William 
Crisle in the hardwood saw mill business—Crisle & Cooper 
are also operating a hardwood saw mill at this point.—Har- 
grove & Ruth are another hardwood concern here. 

St. Louis—The Monarch Lumber Manufactuing Company 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, one- 
half paid. The incorporators are August Hoffman, John 
oe and August Gundlach, owning equal shares of 
the stock. 


Nebraska. 


Colon—-The Kinsella Lumber Company is reported sok 
out, 

KEdison—Taylor Bros. have been succeeded in the lumber 
and coal business by Ray G. Taylor. 

Lexington—George A. Hoagland, of Omaha, has opened 
a branch yard here. 

Sutton—J. J. Bonekemper has sold his interest in the 
Sutton Lumber Company to Messrs. Tidball, of Crete, who 
will take possession May 1. Mr. Bonekemper contemplates 
removing to Omaha. 


New Jersey. 


Camden—The Garrett Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $2,000, by K. Crossman, J. 
Bathwell and G. H. B. Martin. 

Jersey City-—The International Woodturning and Lumber 
Company has been incorporated, with capital stock of $500,- 
000, to deal in lumber, wooden boxes, toys and furniture. 
Incorporators, W. C. Estes, of Moorestown; BE. W. Pearsall, 
of Amityville, N. J.; F. P. Mills, of New York City. 


New York. 


Brooklyn—I*, A. & O. W. Bugbee have been succeeded by 
Kitonhead & Finch. 

Buffalo—Charles B. Massacar, lumber dealer, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy ; liabilities, $8,010,12, chiefly unse- 
cured. The assets are $518.53. 

Jasper-——W. B. Wentworth has bought a half interest in 
the saw and planing mill of Abram Walrath. 

New York City-—-l’owler & Silverhorn have begun in the 
lumber business. 

Rochester—Atwater, Armstrong & Clark have filed a peti- 
tion in bankruptcy, with liabilities of $485,799. The firm 
has for some time been out of the lumber business, 

Rome—William G. Teelin, of Plains, has purchased the 
interest of the A. W. Mott estate in the saw and grist mill of 
Teelin & Mott, and will continue to operate the same. 

Springville—Herbold & Kessler have bought the saw mill 
of Frank Fox and will take possession June 1. 

Syracuse—Mann & Hunter have changed their firm name 
to Mann & Hunter Company. 


North Carolina. 


Asheville—The American Hardwood Lumber Company, of 
Nashville, Tenn., is operating a saw mill at this point. 

Chatham—The Davidson-Dunlop Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $9,000. The 
some sengaaana are J. H. Dunlop, L. H. Dunlop and J. H. 

avidson. 


North Dakota. 


Wilton—John YP. Hoagland, of Bismarck, has put in a 
branch yard. 
Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Owen T. Jenks Company has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Jenks, M. W, 
C. C. Young, 


Incorporators, O. 
enks, V, l. Wilcox, A. G, Carpenter and 





APRIL 28, 1900, 
Painesville—The Painesville Veneer Company, a new 
manufacturing enterprise, has been incorporated, with a 


capital stock of $25,000, by local capitalists. 
Paulding—The Buckeye Lumber Company has been incor. 
porated in West Virginia with a ae stock of $25,000 
by J. P. Gasser, J. C. Coupland, C. H. Allen, H. Gasser’ and 
Irene Courtwright, all of Paulding. 
Rudolph—W. H. Snell is reported sold out. 
s — Olive—W. I. Case has been succeeded by Lafayette 
mith. 
Sparta—E. P. Whitmer and Alfred Davis are operating a 
saw mill. 
Padua—Frank Vonderhaar has moved his saw mill from 
Victoria to this place. 
Williamsport—D. H. Mitchell, of Andrews, has purchageq 
a portable saw mill and will bring it to this point. 


Oklahoma. 


Glencoe—The Norton Lumber Company, Kansas City, wil] 
open a retail yard. 

Newkirk—J. C. Columbia & Co. have been succeeded by 
J. C. Columbia, 


Oregon. 
Enterprise—Gardiner Bros. & Johnson have gone out of 
the lumber business. 


Pennsylvania. 


Kast Strousburg—Henry H. Teeter has been succeeded by 
Edgar Rinker. 

Krie—Althof Bros. & Co. have succeeded Althof Bros. jn 
the planing mil] and lumber business. 

McKeesport—Jackson & I'ulton have leased the Diamond 
lumber yards and mill. 

Philadelphia—Thompson, Lewis & Co., Charles Thompson 
proprietor, have engaged in the wholesale tie business and 
also in the retail lumber business. 


Tennessee. 


Johnson City—-The American Hardwood 
Nashville, is operating a hardwood saw mill, 


Texas. 


Krum—A. P. Jackson has been succeeded in the lumber 
business by Jackson & Dodson. 

Lanana—The Bermea Land and Lumber 
reported to have been sold by the trustees. 

Manor—Gibbs & Rich, of Thornton, Tex., have purchased 
the yards of the Manor Lumber Company and of the 
Caleasieu Lumber Company, and Mr. Rich, of the firm, will 
remove to this point. 

New Caney—The W. J. Montgomery Lumber Company has 
sold out to the Foster Lumber Company. 

Plainview—The Plainview Mercantile Company is handling 
lumber in connection with its general store. 

Port Arthur—C. B. Flanagan & Sons have been incor- 
porated in the export lumber business, with a capital stock 
of $25,000. 

Stephensville—-H. H. Hardin & Co. have been succeeded 
by H. H. Hardin. 


Company, of 


Company is 


Vermont. 


Rutland—Henry O. Edson, retail lumber dealer, has made 

an assignment. ae 
Virginia. 

Alexandria—Frances P. Smoot, executrix, of the late 
Josiah H. D. Smoot, has sold the lumber and sash, door 
and blind business to Henry Field & Company. 

Norfolk-——The Hornthal-Loane Lumber Company has been 
incorporated to operate a saw mill and engage in the lumber 
business, with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorpora- 
tors are L. H. Hornthal, of Norfolk, president ; C. D. Loane, 
of Plymouth, N, C., general manager, and L. Hornthal, secre- 
tary and treasurer.—-The American Lumber and Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Pittsburg, has opened a wholesale lumber 
yard—The Builders & Consumers’ Supply Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $25,000, to deal in 
building materials. The incorporators are H. A. Crochet, 
iI. L. Page, T. E. Cole, R. W. Shultice, and J. E. Cole. 

Wytheville—The Wythe Lumber Company recently engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber, 


Washington. 


Deer Park-—-J. H. Brooks, the operator of a saw mill at ~ 


uot. has taken into partnership George Owen and ld 
Sheehey. 
Mt. Vernon—The Cedardale Lumber Company has been 


incorporated, with a capital stock of $15,000, to engage in 
the saw mill and lumber business. 

Seattle—The Kerry Lumber Company has changed the 
firm style to the Kerry Mill Company and increased its 
capital stock to $125,000.—The Excelsior & Woodenware 
Manufacturing Company has been incorporated, with a capi- 
tal — of $6,000, by 8S. S. Bailey and M. Dishone, of 
Seattle. 

South Prairie—The Arline Mill] Company has removed its 
saw mill from Tacoma to this point. 

Tacoma—The Far West Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000, by H. H., 8. S. and F. 
di. Taber and E. R. Wheeler, all of Tacoma—The Great West- 
ern Box Company has been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $2,500, by A. Weinberger, A. L. Bird and S. J. Pritchard, 
of Tacoma—The Port Johnson Lumber Company has been-in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $3,500, by R. L. Dunn, FH. 
Z. Burkhart and W. W. Burkhart. 

Waitsburg—The Grupe Lumber Company, of Dayton, will 
open a lumber yard at this point 


Wisconsin. 


Broadhead—The W. W. Hill Lumber Company's yard, 
recently sold to the Heddles Lumber Company, of Idgerton, 
has been resold to J. F. Graham, already owner of one 
yard at this point. 

Edmund—The Cobb Lumber Company, of Cobb, has opened 
a branch yard here. 

Oshkosh—R. R. Starkweather has been succeeded by the R. 
R. Starkweather Company, incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $5,000. It is to continue the lumber and sash and door 
business. 

Reedsburg—The Howland & Johnson Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $25,000, of which 
it is stated $21,000 has been paid in. 

Washburn—(C. B, Simpson & Co., loggers, have dissolved 
partnership. 

Weyerhauser—-Anderson & Hess have sold their saw mill 
to the Hardwood Lumber Company. 


Wyoming. 
Cheyenne—Black & Clark, directors and planing mill 
operators, have also purchased the Hurd lumber yard. 
PPP IIIIIISF SAA 


NEW PATENTS. 


The following United States patents have been issued 
in April: 

647,029—Pivot for blind-slats, to Edmund Randolph, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

647,074—-Slab-marking machine, to Sampel W. Butterfield, 
Three Rivers, Ont. 

647,625-26-27—Method of forming compound lumber with 
the grain in the two faces running transversely, the tw 
portions being connected by interlocked grooves forced to 
gether under pressure ; to David Gilmour, Trenton, Ont. 

647,872—Panel-joint, to Edward L. Pease, Hurworth 
Moor, England. 

647,923—Lath-binding machine, to Henry Joncas and 
Andrew BE. Gagnon, Minneapolis, and Gedeon A. De 
St. Paul, Minn.; Desparois assignor to Joncas and Gagnod, 
and Joncas assignor of part of his right to Gagnon. 
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MODEL SAW]:MILL PLANTS--No. 21. 


THE GREAT YELLOW PINE PLANT OF THE CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


at Jacksonville, Florida. 


Timber, Railroads, Mills and Shipping Facilities--Novel Devices for Economy of Labor and Perfection 
of Output--The Big Double Telescopic Band Mill--Latest Improvements in Lumber Sort- 
ing and Handling--Some New Ideas in Planing Mill Arrangement. 


There are reasons for most things. "e 

Correct conditions are oftener the result of multiplied 
experience rather than of theories. ba, 

‘All of which is prefatory to a description, by means 
of diagrams, pictures and text, of the methods pursued 
in the manufacture of timber, lumber and finished lum- 
ber products by the Cummer Lumber Company, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

If it were said that this operation possessed the best 
physical characteristics of any in the United States, the 
bald statement would carry neither weight nor conviction. 
Therefore it is the privilege and the pleasure of the 
American Lumberman herewith to present a description 
of this great equipment, and incidentally to give some- 
what of the history of the owners thereof, and their con- 
nection with the lumber trade. 

By both heritage and training the Cummers are lum- 
bermen. In a reminiscent way, the founder of the Cum- 
mer family of lumbermen was John Henry Cummer, He 
was the first white child born in Toronto, Canada. The 
date of his birth was 1797. He was of German ancestry, 
his parents having removed to Canada from Pennsyl- 
vania. His father’s immediate ancestors were born in 
Germany. He was a lumberman in a small way. His 
plant consisted of a mulay saw mill which produced, by 
running both night and day, as much as 6,000 feet of 
timber in twenty-four hours. 


His son was Jacob Cummer who, hardly out of boy- 


hood, succeeded to his father’s saw mill business. He 
was his,own sawyer, setter, filer and saw mill force in 
general, when the duties of a saw mill operator con- 
sisted not only in those enumerated but also in splitting 
with a wedge the sawn log while the next one was being 
sawed, and cleaning up the stub-shot of the planks with 
an adz. Jacob Cummer achieved no monumental suc- 
cess as a Canadian lumber operator. In 1860, he emi- 
grated to Newaygo, Mich., with a total cash capital of 
about $3,000. He commenced operations in white pine at 
Cedar Springs, in 1869. By reason of his ability, his 
training, his hard work and his integrity his Michigan 
operations were a success from the start. 

In 1871 his son Wellington W. was taken into co-part- 
nership and the firm of J. Cummer & Son began a milling 
operation in Morley, Mich., but purchasing from time to 


One of the Giants in Alachua;County, Florida, 


time large bodies of pine near Clam lake (now Cadillac, 
Mich.), to which point they moved in 1876 and began 
active operations. ; 

In 1881 the Cummer Lumber Company was formed, 
consisting of W. W. Cummer, J. M. Barnett and H. J. 
Hollister. In 1892 both of these institutions were suc- 
ceeded by Blodgett, Cummer & Diggins, who are stiJl in 
operation. 

Some ten years ago W. W. Cummer and his associates 
became interested in North Carolina pine and made a 
very large purchase of that timber, which has been for 
several years past and at the present time is being con- 
verted into lumber at Norfolk, Va. This operation is 
known as the Cummer Company, and is under the 
efficient management of E. C. Fosburg, who was Mr. 
Cummer’s right-hand man for years at Cadillac, Mich. 


The Cummers Enter Florida. 


Ten years ago Mr. Cummer became satisfied of the 
worth of Florida long leaf pine investments and made 
a purchase aggregating 117,671 acres in northern central 
Florida. Three years ago he built a splendid saw mill 
and planing mill equipment at Jacksonville, which was 
in operation but little more than a year when it was 
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Sawing Down the Timber. 
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destroyed by fire. The present magnificent plant of the 
Cummer Lumber Company is erected on the same site, 
and is a vast improvement over the original. 
Altogether up to this time the Cummer saw mill inter- 
ests since the advent of J. Cummer & Son at Cadillac, 
Mich., have aggregated a total output of upward of one 
and a third billion feet of lumber. 
To come back then to the text, the timber property 
of the Cummer Lumber Company consists chiefly of long 
leaf pine, with some occasional holdings of cypress, and 
are largely located in Alachua and surrounding counties 
in the state of Florida. From Jacksonville the average 
distance is 100 miles. The timber is a virgin growth of 
pinus palustris. It is a timber of excellent quality and 
of medium size, running from 50 to 90 feet in hight to 





























‘‘There She Goes ’’ A Snap Shot in the Timber. 
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Crosscutting the! Trees in Florida. 
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Diagram Showirig Location of the Various Buildings Constituting the Cummer Lumber Company’s Plant. 


































































Near View of the Lambert Skidder and Loader. 


the first limb. On the basis of 35,000,000 feet annual 
production there is sufficient to maintain the operation 
for fifteen years. To reach this timber property and 
transport the logs to their plant at tide-water, the Cum- 
mer interest has constructed a first-class and thoroughly 
equipped standard gage railroad, at present aggregating 
nearly a hundred miles in length, known as the Jackson- 
ville & Soouthwestern railroad. 

Great credit is due George L. Davis, superintendent of 
construction, for the economy and excellency of work and 
rapidity of construction. The entire line was built in 
about twelve months, ranking second in length of road 
construction in the United States in the same length of 
time, 

The line eventually will be completed to tide-water, 
near the mouth of the Suwanee river, thus making a 
complete line from northeast to southwest, from ‘the 
Atlantic to the gulf. At the present time the Cummer 
Lumber Company is operating in Alachua county. Logs 
are cut and shipped by rail to the Jacksonville mill in 
full lengths, 

Logging Camp [lethods. 

The Cummer. camps are-models in every way. The 
camp structures are portable, being in the form of 
immense box cars, 12x40 feet in dimension, which ‘are 


transported from point to point on logging cars, a side 
track being built for their reception. The train is 
backed in, the houses are blocked up and the train pulled 
from underneath. Skilled labor in the woods is white, 
but the common labor is all negro. 

The blacks are provided with separate portable shacks, 
which are taken down and again set up as the camp is 
moved. One of the large cars in the Cummer camp train 
is used as a kitchen and dining-room for the white 
expert laborers, another for the quarters of the woods 
superintendent and for the commissary, another for 
sleeping quarters and a fourth for a storehouse for 
provender and supplies for the store. The methods of 
felling, cross-cutting, skidding and loading are very fully 
illustrated in the accompanying pictures. The steam 
skidders, three in number, and two of which are in 
steady operation, are capable of skidding and loading 
9,000 feet of logs an hour, 


Logging by Steam. 
The woods work, which is under the able supevin- 
tendence of Robert Long, is either done on contract or 
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the various gangs are employed by the month with a 
stipulated amount of work to perform. That is, the 
negroes who fell the timber and saw it to lengths, are 
paid so much a tree; the gangs operating skidders are 
paid so much a month, but they are required. to load a 
specific quantity of timber each day. ‘The entire force is 
furnished food and clothing supplies from the commis- 
sary, day by day, on a ticket system, and once a month 
they are paid the amount remaining due them in cash. 
The Cummer company’s woods labor, which is very 
largely negro, has beecome very expert and performs 
the various duties with skill and promptitude. Super- 
intendent Long is very proud of his crew. 

One train of logs a day, consisting of thirty-three 
ears of 4,000 feet a car, is hauled over the line of 
the Jacksonvillle & Southwestern railroad to the big 
Jacksonville plant and there unloaded in a log pond. 
The logs are cut to the length desired at the foot of the 
slide with a marine drag saw. About 60 percent of the 
product of the Cummer mill is square timber, largely 
special bills; therefore the necessity of having round 
timber delivered at the mill in full length. 
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Skidding and Loading Logs by Steam in Alachua County,»Florida, 
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The «‘Camel Back ’’ Square Timber Dock. The Slab-wood Dock. 
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Saw Mill. Edge Stackers and Dry Kilns. Dry Lumber Warehouse. Planing Mill. 





fo" ~ General Viewjfof the Cummer Lumber Company’s Plant, Taken from the St. John’s River. 
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A Model Saw [iill Plant. 


The mill of the company is as substantial and high- 
class as skill and money can provide. It is built on very 
thickly set pile foundations, the lower timbers being of 
cypress and the upper ones of yellow pine. One of the 
views herewith is the interior of the mill taken at the 
noon hour. It is equipped with two Allis double cut- 
ting telescopic bands, and has an average daily output 
of somewhat above 133,000 feet in ten hours. In gen- 
eral arrangement it is similar to most other modern 
mills of Allis construction. There are very few notable 
changes from this, save that immediately in the center 
of the mill is a narrow set of return live rolls, by means 
of which any mis-sawed timber or stick rejected by the 
inspectors can be returned to the saws for remanufacture. 
Two mammoth edgers are employed and one trimmer. 
The slabs and edgings all go to one slasher. At the 
extreme right hand rear end of the mill is located an 
immense four-side planer, which dresses timber up to 
18x30 inches. 

The product of the mill is disposed of in three deliv- 
eries—the timbers by means of live rolls running out 
of the mill and the entire length of the camel back dock 
to their respective berths, corresponding with a num- 
ber branded on the end of each stick, which is the order 
number of the special bill. As the order is completed 
the bill is in one place ready for loading on the vessel 


or car. The miscellaneous small dimension goes over 


the regulation sorting rig, as used in all modern north- 
ern saw mill plants, and is sorted onto horses, which 
drop the loads as required onto cars for movement to the 
The boards and strips are forwarded through an 


yard. 


device, entirely original, and works to perfection. Under 
the ridge of this immense warehouse, to which point the 
lumber is transferred from the trucks for resorting, runs 
an edge sorting device, similar to the one used in assort- 
ing the boards from the saw mill, and here the boards 
and strips are separated into twenty grades, each piece 
falling into its proper place automatically, alongside 
the end of one of the series of tracks with which the 
entire floor of the warehouse is occupied. Here the lum- 
ber is dead-piled onto cars, holding about 6,000 feet each. 
As wanted for use in the planing mill, these cars are 
by gravity delivered at the big planer, which is the first 
machine occupying the attention of the visitor at the 
Cummer planing mill. 
Unique Planing [lill Arrangement. 

Here all stock is first double-surfaced, one-sixteenth 
inch full of the finished product desired. Standing 
immediately beside the double surfacer is a gang edger, 
by means of which the lumber is stripped to the required 
width. The strips are passed onto a chain transfer, 
which first elevates the lumber about 6 feet above the 
level of the mill floor, and then runs the entire length 
of the mill. Each strip is here graded, and as it reaches 
a position behind the flooring and molding machine 
desired (of which a line extends the entire length of the 
mill), it is pulled off and deposited on a series of dead 
rolls, in piles some 3 feet wide and 5 feet in hight. When 
the space is fully occupied, the load is rolled forward 
about 28 feet, directly to a convenient position for feed- 
ing to the machine, and the space is again filled with a 
pile of strips. 

It will be seen that by this process of bringing the 





Interior of Cummer Saw [lillofrom the Trimmer End, Taken at Noon Hour. 


edge sorter, as generally employed in the Atlantic coast 
mills, and assorted to some half dozen grades, going to 
the Soule edge stackers, which are also pictured here- 
with. The slabs are returned under the mill floor by a 
chain carrier and are deposited on a dock, some hun- 
dreds of feet out in the river for trans-shipment on 
scows to Jacksonville, some eight miles up the river, 
where they are sold for fuel, 

The power plant of the entire milling operation is 
concentrated in one, the fuel for which is supplied 
entirely by the shavings from the planing mill and the 
saw dust from the saw mill. ‘Steam for the planing mill 
engine is transferred through asbestos-covered piping, 
some 600 feet, and the loss in the transfer is less than 
five pounds pressure. The boilers employed are five of 
the big water-tube variety, manufactured by Wickes 
Bros., of Saginaw, Mich., and the engine is one of the 
large Allis type. 


New Ideas in Handling Mill Product. 


The dry kiln apparatus, through which all the lum- 
ber passes, is of the Emerson type, being supplied with 
the Andrews ideal flexible doors. As the lumber, edge 
piled by the Soule process, leaves the dry kilns, the 
loaded dry kiln cars are transferred to the dry shed, seen 
in the center of the general broadside view of the plant. 
This dry shed is capable of holding upward of 2,000,000 
feet of lumber, entirely on trucks. As the cars reach 


the center and nearby end of this dry shed, they are 
automatically unloaded by a carrier chain device, the 
invention of J. G. Wagner, who was the constructor of 
the plant and who now is saw mill superintendent for 
the Cummer Lumber Company. It is a very ingenious 





lumber to a uniform thickness very near to that required 
in the finished state and to an accurate width, the floor. 
ing and molding machines have but just enough materia] 
to cut away to render it possible to make an absolutely 
perfectly finished product at a very high rate of speed. 
The various flooring and molding machines employed in 
the Cummer planing mill are all driven by endless belts, 
and are run at a much higher speed than that of the 
ordinary white pine plant in the north. As the finished 
flooring leaves a machine it drops on a set of transfer 
chains, which runs the full length of the mill. 

The system of sorting chains is then occupied with 
perhaps a half dozen or more kinds and grades of fin- 
ished stock moving in direct line toward the extreme 
end of the mill. The dressed stock here is then graded, 
and as it reaches the proper place is placed in racks, tied 
in bundles, and loaded onto lumber cars, which either 
go directly to railroad cars alongside the mill or are 
moved out to one of two warehouses, located out in the 
St. Johns river, each of which has a capacity of about 
500,000 feet of flooring. From these buildings it is 
loaded into vessels from either side of both warehouses, 


Machinery vs. Man Power. 


From this brief and somewhat crude description of 
the process employed in logging, transporting and man- 
ufacturing, it will be seen that the Cummer Lumber 
Company does every detail of its work by mechanical 
means wherever it is possible. Surprising as it may 
seem, there are only about 300 men on the payroll of 
the company, including those employed in the woods 
and the mills and in loading vessels. At the Jackson- 
ville plant, the same as in the woods, the expert labor is 
all white and the common labor entirely black. 

This feature of economy of manual labor is partie- 
ularly noticeable in the manufacturing end of the oper- 
ation. It will be noted that the lumber never leaves 
live rolls or trucks from the time the log is loaded onto 
the carriage of the double cutters until it lands in the 
car or vessel as a finished piece. 

To refer to the general broadside view of the Jack- 
sonville plant, which accompanies this article, the 
structure at the extreme left is the saw mill, the next 
one is the Soule sorting rig and the Emerson kilns. The 
building in the middle distance is the large, rough lum- 
ber dry shed, and the one at the right is the planing 
mill, The handsome office structure, shown in a sep- 
arate photograph, does not appear in this view, but is a 
few hundred feet further to the right of the planing mill. 

The diagram of the general ground plan of the plant 
will show at a glance the admirable and convenient 
arrangement. At three points, to command the entire 
group of buildings and yard, are located three immense 
Niagaras, either one of which is capable of throwing a 
stream of water 24 inches in diameter and to a distance 
of 350 feet. Besides this, all the buildings are equipped 
with automatic sprinkling devices, and the water-works 
pumping outfit of the plant has a daily capacity of 
4,400,000 gallons. 

The office is a very handsome structure and shows to 
a nicety the possibilities of Florida pine when utilized 
as finish. In the office are arranged self-recording 
gages, showing the exact pressure of water and steam, 
and also registers indicating the temperature in the dry 
kilns; and, furthermore, at a convenient point is the 
watchmen’s clock, which records their periodical visits 
to the various stations about the plant during the night. 


Personnel of the Company and Plant. 


The general management of the affairs of the Cum- 
mer Lumber Company is gradually being placed upon the 
shoulders of W. W. Cummer’s two sons, Waldo EK. Cum- 
mer, who is superintendent of the Jacksonville & South- 
western Railroad Company, and ‘has general charge of 





The Soule Edge Stackers 
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the timber end of the operation, and Arthur G. Cum- 
mer, who is second vice-president of the Cummer Lumber 
Company, and has charge of the manufacturing and 
sales end of the business. The other officers of the Cum- 
mer Lumber Company are J. Cummer, president; W. W. 
Cummer, vice-president; H. J. Hollister, treasurer, and 
J. M. Barnett, secretary. Messrs. Hollister and Barnett 
are the well known bankers of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Among the Cummer Lumber Company’s assistants in 
this big enterprise are J. G. Wagner, superintendent of 
manufacture; Robert Long, superintendent of the woods 
work; J. E, Borden, superintendent of the planing 
mill; J. R. Lynch, yard superintendent; J. R. McIver, 
in charge of office, and J. B. Murphree, chief salesman, 
whose office is located at 18 Broadway, New York. 

All in all the writer, who has visited the larger num- 
ber of all the great lumber operations and milling plants 
in the United States, regards the one of the Cummer 
Lumber Company as the most efficient, economical and 
up-to-date in the country, especially when considered as 
a plant for the reduction of long leaf yellow pine into 
timber, miscellaneous dimension and finished lumber 
product. Considering, then, this as the ideal operation 
in the United States, it is no more than a matter of 
justice to give credit to the manufacturers of the various 
machines and devices therein employed in the resultant 
work. The list is as follows: 


Machinery and its Makers. 


Water tube boilers, aggregating 1,200 horse power, 
Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich. » 

Saw mill engine, 24x48 Reynolds-Corliss, E. P, Allis 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis, 

Double cutting telescopic bands and general saw mill 
machinery, E. P, Allis Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Automatie edge stackers, Soule Steam Feed Works, 
Meridian, Miss. 

Dry kilns, Emerson Dry Kiln Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Automatic dry kiln truck un!oaders, J. G. Wagner, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Locomotives, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Logging cars, Russell Wheel & Foundry Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Water space burner, Muskegon Boiler Works, Muske- 
gon, Mich. , 

Timber planer and heavy double surfacer, Glen Cove 
Machine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

General line of planing mill machinery, S. A. Woods 
Machine Company, Boston, Mass. 

Automatic sprinkler system, General Fire Extin- 
guisher Company, Providence, R. I. 

Fire pumps, Henry R. Worthington, New York. 

pee Barry Manufacturing Company, Musca- 
tine, Ia. 
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General Offices of the Cummer Lumber Company. 


Watchmen’s time detectors, Eco-Magneto Clark Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

Water pressure and dry kiln registers, Crosby Steam 
Gage & Valve Company, Boston, Mass. 

Steam skidders and loaders, Lambert Hoisting Engine 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

Planing mill engine, 20x42, Bass Foundry & Machine 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Niggers and marine drag saw, William E. Hill & Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Log kickers and loaders, M. Garland Company, Bay 
City, Mich. 

Electric lighting apparatus, Eastern Engine Company, 
Providence, R, I. 

Blowers, dust arresters and piping, Southern Exhaust 
& Blowpipe Company, New Orleans, La. 
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Diagram Showing the Arrangement of the Planing [iill. 
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The Steam Yacht ‘‘ Edith’’ of the Cummer Lumber Company. 








MONTANA LUMBER NOTES. 


_ Bonner, Mont., April 18.—The Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company’s saw mill at Hamilton, Mont., was started 
up for the season on April 4. The company has replaced 
its circular mill with two McDonough band mills and 
finds them strictly as represented, that is to say, first 
class in every respect. The cut of this mill this year 
Will amount to 40,000,000 feet, most. of which will be 
pine, with a sprinkling of fir. The company’s new logging 
road, just completed, will haul about 150,000 feet a day, 
which will be sufficient to keep the mill running. 

The Big Blackfoot Milling Company, of Bonner, has 
also replaced its old circulars with two McDonough 
bands. This mill started up April 11 with a cut of 
30,000,000 feet in sight for the season. Mr. Totman, the 
general superintendent, expresses himself as highly 
Pleased with the workings of the new band mills. 

The St. Regis Lumber Company’s mill at St. Regis, 
Mont., another of the Daly mills, will, it is expected, be 
started up for the season’s run about May 1. This mill 
Will cut mostly timbers for the big mines at Butte. 

On account of the lack of snow the past winter, the 
va of the small portable mills in this section will be 
ess than was anticipated. Many of the operators are 
obliged to move their mills to points where the logs are 


skidded. In many parts of the state there was not over 
a week or two of sleighing, which is something very 
unusual in this section of the country. 

The condition of the lumber trade all through the state 
of Montana is fair for this time of the year and the 
dealers anticipate a good business this season. Prices 
are firm. 

The Western Lumber Company has removed its mill 
from Clinton to Lathrop, on the Coeur d’Alene branch 
of the Northern Pacific. The principal part of the prod- 


. uct of this mill is absorbed by the Clark mines and yards 


at Butte. 

The Boston-Montana Mining Company, of Great Falls, 
recently placed an order with the Big Blackfoot Milling 
Company for 2,000,000 feet of material to be used for 
a new concentrator to be built at Great Falls. 

J. J. Stewart, of Salt Lake City, Utah, who is in the 
commission business at that point, recently made a trip 
to Montana looking for stock. Mr. Stewart exclusively 
represents the Big Blackfoot Milling Company, of Bon- 
ner, in Utah. 

G. W. Mason, who has charge of the sales department 
of the Big Blackfoot Milling Company, reports business 
rushing, having received orders in one day last week 
for 180 cars, about 100 cars of this being for mining 
purposes, the balance going to the regular yard trade. 


W. J. Youmans, of Billings, made a trip to Minneapolis 
last week. The lumber trade at Billings has taken a 
sudden spurt, which made it necessary for Mr. Youmans 
to contract for his season’s stock of sash and doors. 

Mr. Swinehart, general manager of the Capital Lum- 
ber Company, at Helena, made a flying trip to Missoula, 
and in company with Mr. Totman, of the Big Blackfoot 
Milling Company, drove to Bonner to look over stock. 
During his trip he placed orders for forty cars of regular 
yard stock. The Capital Lumber Company does both a 
wholesale and retail business. Mr. Swinehart was a 
successful bidder for the material that is being used in 
the state capitol building at Helena. 





“Coal Washing Equipments” is the title of a new 
illustrated catalogue recently issued by the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, of Columbes, 0. This cata- 
logue also illustrates the Jeffrey retarding conveyor, 
steam coal tipple, elevating and conveying machinery 
and coal mining machinery in general. Perhaps these 
different lines are not of direct interest to most lumber- 
men, but it must be remembered that the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company also makes a specialty of conveying 
machinery for use in and about lumber mills, and is 
prepared to fill any requirement in this direction. 
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Work of the Sash Trimmer—The Allis Double Cutting Telescopic Band Mill in the Bodeau 
Lumber Company’s Plant—The Hayes Double Tenorer. 





WORK OF THE RICH SASH TRIMMER. 


Some weeks ago we published an illustration of the 
Rich sash trimmer, manufactured by L. 8S. Heald & Son, 
of Barre, Mass. This is a machine designed for cutting 
the ends of bars and muntins used in making diamond 
and other irregular sash. It carries cutters which trim 
the ends of these pieces to the exact shape required 
to make perfect joints, whatever the angle of intersec- 
tion may be, while at the same time each piece can be 
cut to the exact length so that it will fit properly in 
the particular place in which it is to go. 

We give this week an illustration of the work done 
by this machine which well shows its range of work, 
all of the pieces entering into the sash illustrated being 
cut by this machine so accurately that a perfect joint 
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WORK DONE BY THE RICH SASH TRIMMER, 


in each case is secured. It is said that the joints 
obtained in the use of this machine are so nearly perfect 
that a frame made in this way is as strong as one 
having the muntins mortised into the bars, and all the 


time required for laying out and making the mortises is 
saved. 

The machine is a great saver of time and labor, even 
if but few sash are made, for the reason that it is not 
necessary to lay out the plan of the whole to get the 
lengths of the bars and muntins, for each can be cut 
at once to the exact length needed for the particular 
place in which it is to go. Where a large amount of 
work is to be done, its utility of course is even more 
apparent. It is stated that with this machine one man 
can cut and make 150 to 200 diamond lights a day and 
all cutting with knife or chisel is done away with. 

Full details in regard to its construction, operation, 
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price, etc., may be obtained by addressing the manu. 
facturers, L. S. Heald & Son, Barre, Mass. 





NEW FRICTION CLUTCH. 


A new friction clutch has been invented by Bion J, 
Arnold, of Chicago, in which the friction is secured 
by electric traction instead of pressure. It consists of 
two metal dises in contact with contact rings and brushes 
for applying electricity. The current required is about 
the same as would be required by four ordinary incan- 
descent bulbs, and the loss of current while the clutch 
is transmitting power is approximately one-hundredth 
of 1 percent. A device may easily be rigged for releas. 
ing the clutch automatically in case of accident, and 
the clutch may of course be operated from any distant 
point by the running of electric wires. 





DEVELOPMENT IN SAW MILL MACHINERY, 


In reviewing the past year from a lumberman’s stand- 
point, one of the most important developments has been 
the perfecticn of the telescopic double cutting band saw 


ALLIS DOUBLE CUTTING BAND MILL IN THE BODCAW LUMBER COMPANY'S PLANT AT STAMPS, ARK. 
(Viewed from the Trimmer.) 
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LOG DECK OF ALLIS DOUBLE CUTTING BAND MILL AT STAMPS, ARK. 


mill for the manufacture of lumber. The past year has 
seen these machines sold and installed in many of the 
principal saw mills in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Arkansa3, Louisiana, Arizona, California, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Florida, and three machines have been 
placed in the dominion of Canada. Six telescopic band 
saw mills have been sold to different parties in George- 
town, 8. C.; five in the state of Michigan and five in 
the state of Florida. 

The Allis telescopic double cutting band mills have 
been running successfully the past winter, sawing frozen 
maple and other hardwoods, in three mills in lower 
Michigan. They are also being run in the red cypress 
of Louisiana and the white pine of Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, in the mountain pine of Arizona, in the short 
leaf pine of Arkansas and on the Atlantic coast, as well 
as in the long leaf pitch pine district of Florida. 

The performance of these machines under the different 
conditions above stated and under the many different 
managements has set aside all arguments or questions 
as to their being practical machines for the manufacture 
of lumber from any kind of timber. 

When this machine was first brought out by the Allis 
company it was discussed by mill men from ocean to 
ocean, many of the knowing ones predicting the direst 
of failures, and some mill men continued to look wise 
and say that it was an utter impossibility for months 
after the machine was in successful operation. 

Among other claims brought forward against the 
double toothed band saw was the claim that it required 
more skillful men to file the saws than the single cutting 
band saw. This claim has been exploded by the filers 
themselves, who have experienced no trouble in fitting 
the saws, and some filers go so far as to say that they 
prefer to file the double cutting saws on account of the 
ease with which the tension is kept in the blades; grind- 
ing, as they do, both edges of the blade, it keeps the saw 
straight. With the single cutter the grinding is done on 
one edge only, which has a tendency to lengthen the 
blade on that edge, making it necessary to stretch the 
opposite edge an equal amount, all of which makes work 
for the filer, 

Users of this machine say that the machinery con- 
nected with it is much easier kept up; the carriage and 
cranks are easier to keep in line than with the old style 
mill; the dogs, knees and set-works are not subjected 
to the severe strain of the single cutting rig on account 
of the uniform speed at which the carriage travels im 
both directions. It has also been demonstrated that @ 
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saving of 25 percent in steam is made where a direct 
acting steam feed is used. 

Parties using the telescopic double cutting band mill 
claim a gain of from 35 to 55 percent in the amount of 
lumber cut over the best single cutting 
mill, with practically the same oper- 
ating expense. Little wonder that 
progressive lumbermen have greeted 
the advent of the double cutting band 
mill with delight and are taking 
advantage of the opportunity to save 
at least 35 percent of the cost of their 
former sawing. This fact is evidenced 
by the large number of orders now on 
the Allis company’s books. 

The accompanying illustrations are 
views taken of the Bodcaw Lumber 
Company’s saw mill at Stamps, Ark. 
In this mill the telescopic band took 
the place of a circular and steam 
gang. Cut No. 1 is a view taken from 
the lumber trimmer, showing the lum- 
ber as it is delivered to each side of 
the gang edger. The lumber cut on 
the gig, or return, can be seen passing 
under the log deck on its way to the 
edger. Boards cut on the feed pass 
to the edger in the usual manner. 


Cut No. 2 shows the log deck and 
method of taking care of lumber in 
front of it. The boards drop on to 
fast running deck rolls that carry 
them toward the end of the mill and 
deliver them to transfer chains; they 
are then transferred automatically to 
a cleated chain that travels under the log deck and on 
down to the side of the gang edger. In some of the mills 
the rolls in the log deck are lowered twelve inches below 
the top of the headblocks and long extensions are pro- 
vided for the steam loader and deck stop arms to bridge 
over the rolls. With this method absolutely no time is 
lost in loading logs onto the carriage when the last board 
drops in front of the log deck, 

Cut No. 3 shows a filing room scene, where a double 
toothed band saw is being sharpened on an ordinary 
single wheel band saw grinder, with special stands for 
supporting the saw. 


DOUBLE 





HAYES DOUBLE END TENONER. 


The accompanying cut represents the standard double 
end tenoning machine manufactured by the E. B. Hayes 
Machine Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., a machine which 
has met with unqualified success with sash, door and 
blind and furniture manufactureis throughout the 
world. The manufacturers have received many calls for 
machines of this type for special classes of work, and 
their success in meeting these requirements is attested 


by many testimonial letters on file. They would doubt- 
less be pleased to receive inquiries from any readers of 
the American Lumberman who could use such a machine 
to advantage. 





TOOTHED BAND SAW IN THB FILING ROOM. 


How It Is Done. 


‘*‘The [lost Reliable Manufacturer of N. C. Pine.’’ 


“ 





The following is a sample “editorial” sent out by the 
“Southern Review of Commerce,” of Louisville, Ky., a 
malodorous publication devoted to catching “suckers” 
in all lines of business. It has had hard luck in its 
efforts to capture coin from lumbermen, because of the 
exposure of its scheme in the columns of the American 
Lumberman. But, having met with poor encouragement 
in the west and south, it now hopes to capture the east. 
The “editorial” printed below was sent us by the Cum- 
mer Company, of Norfolk, Va., with the suggestion: 

We notice that the American Lumberman has been taking 
such matters by the nap of the neck and shaking them 
pretty thoroughly. It does not require any great amount of 
sagacity to get on to these fellows, and while Mr. Fosburgh, 
general manager of our company, has a very high regard for 
“southern gentlemen” he objects to misleading statements as 
regards his nativity. 

I think I shall refer Mr. Frederick Bradbury, the publisher 
of the Louisville scheme, to the American Lumberman in the 
matter of advertising; perhaps he would like to form your 
acquaintance, if he has not already done so. 























The editorial in question was after the pattern 
familiar to readers of the Lumberman. It spoke of the 
immense pine forests of the south; the push and enter- 
prise of southern lumber manufacturers; it alleged that 
the Southern Review of Commerce had received inquiries 
for the name and address of the most reliable manufac- 
turer of North Carolina pine lumber; that it had made 
an exhaustive investigation and would recommend the 
Cummer Company, of Norfolk, Va. What it had to 
say about the Cummer Company was well enough 
deserved, for that is really one of the best lumber insti- 
tutions of the United States, but the animus of the 
whole thing was shown by the letter which accompanied 
the submitted “editorial.” While the editorial said, 
“The Review has not the slightest personal interest in 
the matter and makes this recommendation strictly in 
keeping with its established policy, that of giving 
accurate, definite and reliable information to subscribers 
who ask for it,” the letter, reiterating that the article 
was strictly editorial and would be published without 
charge, suggested the purchase of sample copies at a 
price which would yield handsome returns if a few 
suckers could be found to invest on the terms men- 
tioned. 

On its letterhead the Southern Review of Commerce 
has in brackets this statement: “Established 1881. 
Largest circulation of any similar publication in the 
United States. Frederick Bradbury, Publisher.” 

The letter itself, which we reprint in order that any 
of our readers who may not before have noticed this 
matter, may appreciate in: advance the real significance 
of any correspondence they may receive from the 
Southern Review of Commerce, of Louisville, or the 
Southern Trade Review, of Cincinnati, is as follows: 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 6, 1900.—The Cummer Co., Nor- 
folk, Va.—Gentlemen: We herewith enclose you an editorial 
we have prepared on the subject of pine. As we have men- 
tioned your company therein, we wish you to see it before 
Sa. and as we desire it to be correct and compre- 

ensive, ask that you add to or alter it as you may think best 
and return as soon as possible. 

This will be published strictly editorially and, in conse- 
quence, without charge to you. If you would like to dis- 
tribute copies of the edition in which it will appear, please 
let us know when you return the manuscript how many to 
reserve for te use, as we only print a sufficient number to 
fill our regular subscription list and whatever may be ordered 
in advance. Although its publication does not yay upon 
an order for extra copies such an order will be highly appre- 
ciated by us. 

If you wish we will mail the copies for you free of 
postage, wrapping, marking, addressing, etc., as we have a 
list of names of those we know to be interested in your line, 
— L you so desire, will mail the copies and forward you 
the list. 

The price of the Review is 15 cents per copy, but we can 
supply you with 100 at 12 cents, 250 copies at 10 cents, 500 
at 9 cents, or 1,000 or more at 8 cents per copy. An order 
for 100 or more will also entitle you to a year’s subscription 
without further charge. 

In any case, whether you wish to use the copies or not, 
please return the manuscript corrected or O. K.'d. - 

Awaiting your reply, we are, yours very truly, 

SouTHERN Review or COMMERCE, . 
R. FRANKLIN Starr, Editor. 
P. S.—Fine cuts can be displayed to advantage. 














DOUBLE END TENONING MACHINE, MANUFACTURED BY THE E. B. HAYES MACHINE, COMPANY, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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LONDON. 
(From our own correspondent.) 

Lonpon, Ena., April 11.—Herewith will be found par- 
ticulars of the import of wood into the United Kingdom 
during the month of March and its estimated value in 
dollars: 











Hewn. 
Value. 
Brom Russie ...ccccccccsece $ 68,385 
From Sweden 200,025 
For Norway ....... 249,925 
From Germany 3, 40,280 
From U. 8S. of America........ 11,678 297,105 
From British East Indies..... 5,630 357,100 
WHO CRROGR cvecc cc vcccess 544 11,240 
From other countries........ 88,862 392,265 
WEE cratnh owe weleee Saas 175,166 $1,626,325 

Sawn 
Loads. Value. 
NN eee ee 3,491 83,830 
| Sao e 22,435 304,865 
DUO TOPWAS 6 0.0.0-00 50000 one 71,026 1,008,045 
From U. 8. of America ....... 43,203 732,495 
Rt DE, ‘vc besvessvecsv eas 17,249 218,675 
From other countries ........ 2,933 50,905 
er er tees 160,337 $2,848,815 
Staves of all dimensions...... 6,826 225,355 
ST. «au sie d's9-4 ode >.0,0 *8,706 395,645 
Other hardwoods .......0..2: *16,069 456,585 


The import of sawn timber during March was con- 
siderably in excess of that during the previous month, 
being double that of February, 1900, but the increase 
in log timber is inconsiderable. The increase in sawn 
wood is due to a much larger import from Norway of 
fleoring boards and from the United States, probably, in 
pitch pine. There is also an important increase to be 
noted in the sawn wood import during March, 1900, as 
compared with the two previous years. This is due to 
the large arrivals of Norwegian floorings and pitch pine, 
the import of which has been considerably above the 
average for the month of March. 


Trade. 


In my last letter I alluded to the somewhat serious 
falling off in the consumption of soft wood goods in 
London during the first two months of the year, it 
being estimated at 9,000 standards less than was the 
case during the same period of 1899. I regret to have 
to say that this state of things continues, there being 
a further shortage for March of between 3,000 and 
4,000 standards. The real secret of the matter, of 
course, is that builders and other large consumers of 
timber will not pay the prices which holders of stock 
are obliged to ask, and speculative building in and 
around the metropolis has been reduced to a very low 
ebb. Prices will undoubtedly go lower when the new 
season’s goods begin to arrive, which will be in about 
a month, and although this will stimulate consump- 
tion, sellers will reap little or no benefit on account 
of the high prices they have paid for the goods. I am 
afraid I am drawing a rather pessimistic picture, but 
there can be no doubt that the future is being regarded 
with grave concern. Another adverse circumstance is 
the scarcity and consequent expensiveness of freight 
room. The tonnage secured up to date is much below 
the average, as charterers are holding off in the hope 
that rates will drop. What business has been done is 
at a considerable advance on last year. 


The London Dock Stocks. 

I give herewith the following figures which show 
the stock of soft wood in the London docks on March 31 
and those of the corresponding date of 1899: 

Pieces, oy Pieces, 1899. 





OE Saree rene 846, 1,052,640 
Baltic battens .......... 2,193,950 3,038,054 
Rough boards .......... 2,492,597 3,030,479 
Prepared boards ........ 7,085,649 6,357,855 
Pine deals and battens .. 904,460 1,219,364 
Spruce deais and battens. 650,210 934,550 
Pitch pine deals......... 76,893 63,304 

| LE eee 14,149,937 15,696,246 


The stock of 14,149,000 pieces at date is about 
2,260,000 pieces less than a month ago, but considering 
the smallness of the import it should have been more, 
This. is evidenced by the fact that whereas in March, 
1899, the stocks were reduced by over 3,000,000 pieces, 
it is so much less during March, 1900. All varieties 
of course show a reduction on the stocks of a month 
ago, with the exception of pitch pine deals. As com- 
pared with last year the only item of importance in 
excess continues to. be flooring, the import of which 
during March has been rather heavy. Because of the 
continued excellent consumption of spruce, the stock 
has now been reduced to very narrow limits, and at the 
present rate at which the goods are being cleared the 
holding is insufficient for another two months. This 
abnormal demand is likely to continue as long as the 
South African war lasts. 


The Pitch Pine Trade. 


Prices for sawn timber ire well maintained in spite of 
the rather heavy arrival; during March, which aggre- 


gated 29,000 pieces, while the stock in the Surrey com- 
mercial docks at the end of the month had been increased 
to 10,500 loads as compared with 10,900 loads at the 
corresponding date of 1899. Practically the whole of 
the arrivals had gone into consumption as soon as the 
stock could be rafted, so that the present holding is very 
little in excess of last year. The import of deals was 
153,000 pieces and the stock at the end of March stood 


at 77,000 pieces, which is ample for present require- ° 


ments. Prices for these goods still seem low when 
compared with the values of other goods which come into 
competition with pitch pine. The trade at the moment 
is a growing one, but will fall off again when other 
deals fall in price. C, i. f. business is rather dull at 
the moment, which is due principally to the high 
prices, but also to the fact that the largest buyers have 
placed their requirements for the season. Cargoes of 
35 feet average continue to be quoted at 56s, with the 
usual reduction of 1s for 324 feet, 2s for 30 feet. Lum- 
ber if anything is firmer and I hear of as much as £13 15s 
being paid for a cargo of 1l-inch and up for shipment 
in July to Germany, and prices for deals and boards are 
£2 a standard in excess of what they were six months 
ago. This is to some extent due to the recent strikes 
at Pensacola, which have caused considerable delay in 
shipping. Steamer freights are very high, viz: 115s 
to United Kingdom or continental ports, as compared 
with 97s 6d at this time last year, and as far as can 
be seen at present are likely to remain firm for some 
time to come. 
Hardwoods. 


The tone of the mahogany market is distinctly better 
and the outlook for shippers has much improved since 
my last report. The last of the season’s supply of Hon- 
duras wood has now come to hand and other varieties 
are also arriving in moderate quantities. The import 
of American hardwoods continues on a limited scale, in 
consequence of the excellent home demand. Shippers 
find that the local consumption pays them much better 
than dumping down their wood on consignment and 
letting it fetch what it will. The walnut market is 
fairly good, although variable, certain classes of stock 
being scarce, while others are rather overdone. The 
principal demand at present both in logs and lumber, 
that is, deals and boards, seems to be for medium priced 
wood. The import of whitewood is moderate and prices 
firm, with a good demand. The stock of plain oak has 
now been very much reduced. Quartered oak has, how- 
ever, been coming over more freely and values have 
given somewhat, but are still good. The announcement 
of the absorption of the Furness-Leyland line by the 
Atlantic Transport Company will hardly be received 
with joy by exporters. These two lines up to quite 
recently competed forthe lumber carrying trade from 
Baltimore and New York to London. Now, however, 
the former company has a monopoly of the business and 
charges 25s 6d to 27s 6d a ton, as compared with 17s 6d 
a year ago. This increased charge will of course come 
out of the pocket of the buyer, and while it will not 
affect importers directly, it will do so indirectly, as 
cheaper substitutes will be found in cases where Ameri- 
can goods have hitherto been used. 


H. Herrmann, Ltd. 


As a semi-American trading concern, readers of the 
American Lumberman will be glad to learn that this 
company has done very well during the past year, hav- 
ing made a profit of £13,100 as against £10,100 during 
the previous twelve months. I should perhaps explain 
that the company is one of the largest makers of furni- 
ture in this country, while Evansville, Ind., where the 
American premises are situated, is the depot whence all 
the timber used by the company is manufactured for use 
on this side, and a considerable furniture business is 
also carried on there. Until lately the American branch, 
as far as the sale of furniture has been concerned, has 
been rather a drag on the company, but it was satisfac- 
tory to learn at the recently held annual meeting of 
the company that, owing to the general prosperity of 
trade in the United States during the past twelve 
months, the Evansville department had shown a marked 
increase in sales and therefore in profits. It was only 
quite recently that the directors were advised to give 
up this branch of the business. They, however, thought 
differently, and it must be gratifying to them that their 
sanguine expectations have been realized. Mention was 
also made of the fact that the question of shifting the 
factory in London had been freely considered, but that 
the directors at the last moment had abandoned the 
idea for the present owing to the increased cost of labor 
and materials. 


An Important New Move. 


Considerable interest was caused by the publication 
recently in the London dailies of a telegram from 
Reuter’s agent at St. Johns, Newfoundland, to the effect 
that Lewis Miller, the well known timber importer of 
Crieff, Scotland, had entered into an arrangement with 
Mr. Reid of the former town for the acquisition of all 
the available timber lands in Newfoundland, which is 
estimated to produce 80,000,000 feet board measure, or 
say 40,000 standards. Mr, Miller has for years past 
been a large forest owner in Jemtland, Sweden, where 
he has carried on his business in a most systematic and 
careful manner, and he may therefore be looked upon 
to handle Newfoundland timber in a more scientific man- 
ner than has hitherto been the case and make it a 
strong competitor to Swedish whitewood. In order to 
carry on the new business a fresh company has been 
registered with a capital of £300,000, with registered 
offices at Ferntower Road, Crieff, N. B. I understand 
that the whole of the shares have been taken up by 





the directors of the new company and those who havé 
business connections with it, and that none have been 
offered to the public. It is evident therefore that con- 
fidence is being felt as to the success of the new ven. 
ture, which must be very gratifying to the promoters. [ 
understand that next year an output of 15,000 standards 
is expected. 


lMiscellaneus. 


Athya, Thompson & Co, Ltd. announce that Edwin 
Athya has resigned his position as one of the managing 
directors of the company, but will continue to be asso- 
ciated with the working of the concern. Mr. Athya is 
well known to many on the other side of the Atlantic 
in consequence of the fact that his firm is the European 
representative of W. K. Syson & Co., of Mobile, Ala., and 
Moss Point, Miss., and considerable sympathy has heen 
expressed with him in his present unfortunate position, 
which has been brought about by claims brought against 
the old firm of Cohen, Athya & Co., which Mr. Athya 
has had to fight alone. 

The conversion of well known businesses into limited 
liability companies in order to adjust family interests 
has just taken place recently in London in two instances, 
Denny, Mott & Dickson are chiefly known as large ship- 
pers and importers of teak from Burmah and Siam, but 
they have of late years added an American consignment 
department to their business which, under the manage- 
ment of J. E. Jansson, has developed into considerable 
proportions, The second case is that of James Latham, 
who imports a large quantity of hardwoods each year 
from the United States. In neither case will the public 
be asked to take up shares. 

Owing to the increase in his London business Kd- 
ward Alcott, the well known shipper of oak plank at 
New Orleans, has taken larger London premises at 
Sunderland Wharf, Millbank, S. W. The bulk of Mr. 
Alcott’s shipments have hitherto been made to Liver- 
pool, but henceforward a good proportion will come to 
London. 





NOTES FROS1 THE DOTPIINION. 


Ortawa, OntT., April 23.—Graham, Horne & Co., of 
Fort William, Ont., have closed their Rainy river camps 
after cutting 13,000,000 feet of logs. It is the intention 
of the Pembroke Lumber Company, Pembroke, Ont., to 
cut 20,000,000 feet of stock this season and to operate 
its mill day and night. 

The regulations for the issue of licenses to cut timber 
on lands in the Yukon have been amended by the Domin- 
ion government. The amendment is designed to remove 
any doubt as to the interpretation to be placed upon the 
provision respecting stumpage. As amended in the regu- 
lation it provides that “the licensee shall pay a royalty 
of $2 a thousand feet, board measure, upon the sales of 
lumber manufactured from the timber cut on his berth; 
and for timber used for cordwood or ties, the dues 
shall be as follows: Ties, 6 cents each, and 10 percent 
on the sales of all other products of the berth.” 

J. H. Rodd, of Windsor, Ont., has closed a deal by 
which the Michigan Land & Lumber Company, of West 
Bay City, Mich., will assume control of the plant and 
stock of the Blind River Lumber Company, whose mills 
are at the mouth of the Blind river in the Algoma dis- 
trict of New Ontario. For the plant the Michigan com- 
pany paid $28,000, and for the season’t output $26,000. 

“The transfer of the property,” Mr. Rodd says, “is 
a direct result of the order-in-council passed by the 
Ontario government to prevent the export of saw logs 
taken from the crown lands of the province. Heretofore 
Michigan lumbermen ran their mills night and day with 
Ontario logs; now they are running Ontario mills over- 
time instead. In most cases they have closed down their 
Michigan mills and shipped the machinery to the Ontario 
lumber district, and will establish huge plants for the 
conversion of the logs to lumber.” 

John Mather, of Ottawa, has formed an English syn- . 
dicate to build a pulp mill at the water power on the 
Winnipeg river. Mr. Mather says that the syndicate 
intends to invest $1,000,000, provided the Ontario gov- 
ernment will give a guarantee that no pulp wood will 
be shipped away from the district for a period of thirty 
years. 

The important announcement is now made that the 
Ontario government has just concluded negotiations with 
two more large pulp companies for the manufacture 
of Pale. and paper in New Ontario. The carrying out of 
thesé:agreements will mean the establishment of two 
more large mills, one at the mouth of the Nepigon river 
in the Thunder bay district, and the other at Mattawa, 
in Nipissing. , 

George Johnson, of Ottawa, the dominion statistician, 
is engaged upon a voluminous report of the pulp wood 
resources of Canada. * According to his report Canada 
possesses the richest and most extensive zal wood 
districts in the world and bids fair to govern the mar- 
ket in pulp. He estimates that $20,000,000 are at 
present invested in pulp wood factories in the domin- 
ion, of which there are now thirty-three in operation. 

The lumber trade in the Ottawa district is exception- 
ally active just now, due to a large extent to the rush 
in preparing for the commencement of building opera- 
tions. Sawing at the Booth mills will be in full swing 
in a few days. There will be day and night gangs, and 
it is estimated that fully 1,500 men will be given employ- 
ment about these mills during the season. 

Hurdman & Elmitt, lumber merchants, state that last 
week their firm shipped 500,000 feet to the eastern states, 
and this week are making a large shipment to Quebec 
for the Great Northern Elevator Company, of which 
A. F. Chapman, of Buffalo, is president. The elevator 
will have a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels and fully 
5,000,000 feet of Soasbet is beingg used in its construction. 
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Lumber values are unusually high here at present, 
especially in the rougher grades, but business is boom- 
ing and every millman anticipates a prosperous season. 
English buyers are ‘already negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the cut of several of the Ottawa mills for 1901, 
at figures comparing favorably with those advanced for 
the present year’s cut. It is probable that next season’s 
cut will be considerably heavier than that of this year. 

The hardwood cut of the mills in Ottawa and vicinity 
exceeds that of last year by probably 200 percent. 
Although the increased cut was made largely to sat- 
isfy the demand for Canadian hardwoods coming from 
dealers and manufacturers in the United States, it is 
not thought many of the Canadian mill owners have, as 
yet, closed out contracts for their winter’s cut of that 
class of lumber, which is now piled up awaiting the pur- 
chaser. The ruling prices are very high, but the mill 
owners seem to be holding back for still higher prices 
and, in some places, a slump in the hardwood market is 
predicted as a result. 


The Pacific Coast. 


FROM THE REDWOOD COUNTRY. 


San Francisco, Cat., April 21.—The last fortnight. 
has been a witness to a series of innovations in local 
lumber trade circles which have been both important 
and seemingly lasting. The lumbermen, manufacturers 
and retailers. have all been concerned in these alterations 
of the old status and each and every one of them pre- 
dicts a thorough success along all lines. 

The first of the important movements is the formation 
of a Jocal lumber pool amongst the retailers, whereby 
it is hoped more profit can be made by the interested 
parties. The plans of the parties have not been made 
public, for the success of the attempt rests upon the 
unanimity of the dealers’ actions. There can be no 
doubt that lumber has not been as profitable a business 
as it should have been during the last few years, owing 
to ruthless competition among the wholesalers and 
the middlemen. A standard of prices would be agreed 
upon; the by-laws fixing a certain fine for non-conform- 
ity with the regulations signed and all indications would 
point toward a great success; but the lumberman, whole- 
saler or retailer, no matter which, would go back to his 
desk, put his foot on another chair and successfully 
develop a plan whereby he could “do” his rival, cut 
prices and evade the fines of whatever association he had 
entered. This course of procedure has played havoc with 
the mutual trust of the lumbermen of this city. Of 
course there was sometimes a good and sufficient rea- 
son why the manufacturer should suddenly cut prices, 
for his company’s notes would mature and something 
had to be done to honor these, and the result was the 
sale of enough lumber at a sacrifice to cover the amount 
of the note’s face value. It remained for the lumber 
dealers across the bay in Oakland to point the way 
toward a successful pool, and the retail lumber dealers 
of San Francisco have now about effected a pool which 
will without a possible doubt be a great and permanent 
success. The next letter will give the details regarding 
the formation and purposes of this pool if it is deemed 
best to publish such advices. The pool committee of 
the retailers is composed of the following well known 
dealers: Hugh M. Cochran, of the Union Lumber Com- 
pany; George L. Swett, of Swett, Loop & Davenport, 
and Walter Sutton, manager of the large interests of 
the San Francisco Lumber Company. 

The other important innovation is the formulation 
of a plan of unification of all the large and important 
manufacturers’ quotas of output in a local, centrally 
located yard, where the stock will be worked up and 
dried for the supplying of the demands of the eastern 
markets for redwood lumber. The scheme is an old one 
with some additional features, but the idea is a most 
feasible one and its successful culmination will be a 
most encouraging help to the exploitation of redwood 
lumber in the east. It is not decided where the yards 
will be located, for there are several sites under con- 
sideration, both in this city and along the bay shore 
some few miles from the metropolis. If the petty jeal- 
ousies of the parties interested can be overcome and 
general peace established, the movement will succeed; 
otherwise all the efforts might just as well be stopped 
now and the old course of events taken up again. 

The prices current today in lumber will be almost 
certain to rise before another week has closed on account 
of several very pertinent reasons. ‘These efforts as 
above set forth will be certain to so affect the market 
that the present ruling quotations will not endure. 
Wages in the coast and interior lumber camps have 
advanced because of the scarcity of available help owing 
to the exodus to the gold fields of Nome and elsewhere. 
Then, again, lumber is selling too low and the manu- 
facturers cannot afford to mill their forests at such low 
prices. The new schedule will last for some time when 
it goes into effect, and the builders and others are 
taking up as much material as they can afford to. A 
good outlook is thus promised for pine, redwood and 
Spruce in the local trade and elsewhere, since interior 
prices are greatly affected by San Francisco quotations. 

The mills all over the state are rushed with orders 
and the lumbering activities in the Truckee and Siskiyou 
districts are phenomenal for this season of the year. 
The box factories are also busy and the April output of 
mills and factories will be exceptionally heavy. Prices 
are firm, with an upward tendency, and 1900 will 
undoubtedly be a banner year for lumber manufacturers 
#ll over the extreme west. 











Obituary. 


Richard T. Waters. 


Richard T. Waters, a leading lumber merchant and 
senior member of the North Carolina pine firm of R. T. 
Waters & Son, Baltimore, Md., died at his residence, 
1024 St. Paul street, that city, last Saturday evening, in 
the eighty-third year of his age, his demise being due 
to general debility. He had been failing for some time 
and several weeks ago it became apparent that the end 
was near. 

The deceased was born near Snow Hill, Worcester 
county, Md., in 1817. He was the son of John and 
Elizabeth Handy Waters, and the grandson, on his 
maternal side, of William Corbin, an officer in the 
revolutionary army and a member of the Maryland 
legislature in 1800. Mr. Waters began his career at an 
early age in Snow Hill with William Johnson in the 
general merchandise and grain shipping business. His 
attention being directed to the possibilities of lumber 
hé joined the late Lyttleton R. Purnell and William 
Moore in the erection of the first steam saw and flour 
mill in Worcester county. These gentlemen engaged for 
many years in the manufacture of what is now known as 
North Carolina pine lumber on a large scale. 

In 1865 Mr. Waters removed to Baltimore and 
embarked in business as a lumber commission merchant, 
gradually disposing of his interests on the eastern shore. 
In 1866 he formed a copartnership with the late Green- 
leaf Johnson, under the firm name of Johnson & Waters. 
The firm added to its commission business the manu- 
facture of North Carolina pine lumber. Johnson & 
Waters purchased extensive areas of forest land in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and large saw mills were 
erected at Norfolk, Va. In 1874 the firm dissolved, Mr. 
Waters forming a new firm and taking his son, Francis 
E. Waters, into partnership with him under the firm 
name of R. T. Waters & Son. Father and son have thus 
been associated in business during more than a quarter 
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THE LATE R. T. WATERS. 


of a century. The firms of R. T. Waters & Son, and 
Smith, Moore & Co., of Snow Hill, Md., of the latter of 
which Governor Smith is the senior member, have closely 
allied lumber interests in Virginia and North Carolina. 

Mr. Waters was one of the incorporators of the Bal- 
timore Lumber Exchange. He was elected a director of 
the First National bank of Snow Hill at its organization 
in 1887, and continued to serve in this capacity until 
his death. He was president of the Surrey Lumber Com- 
pany, which operates an extensive lumber plant at 
Dendron, Va., and also of the Surrey, Sussex & South- 
ampton Railway Company. In business as well as private 
life Mr. Waters was regarded as a man of the strictest 
integrity and of keen, almost unerring, judgment. It is 
said of him that no one possessed more thoroughly the 
confidence of his business friends and acquaintances. As 
a result of his sagacity, industry and integrity, he 
amassed a fortune. He was personally a man of the 
most genial temperament and disposition, and was a 
favorite with all who knew him. He had a host of loyal 
and devoted friends. His charities, although of a quiet 
and unostentatious character, were dispensed with a 
generous hand. A striking trait was his untiring 
endeaver to promote the welfare and happiness of oth- 
ers. Mr. Waters was widely known for his hospitality 
and was never happier than when entertaining his 
friends. He formed strong attachments, especially for 
the friends of his earlier days. 

Mr. Waters was a Presbyterian in religion and a dem- 
ocrat in politics. During his earlier years on the east- 
ern shore he took quite an active share in furthering 
the interests of his party, but he never held office, and 
was tolerant of the political opinions of others. He was 
married in 1841 at Snow Hill to Hester A. Hopkins, and 
on April 7 celebrated the fifty-ninth anniversary of his 
wedding. His wife survives. The children are Col. Fran- 





eis E. Waters, Miss Mary E. Waters, Mrs. Margaret M. 
nes apd and Mrs. Frederick P. Stieff. The funeral, 
which took place last Monday, was largely attended by 
lumbermen, among the honorary pallbearers being Gov- 
ernor Smith, George F. Sloan, Senator John P. Moore 
and E. B. Hunting. The Lumber Exchange and other 
bodies with which the deceased had been affiliated, 
adopted resolutions of regret. 





William D. Clarkson. 


William D. Clarkson, a well known and popular white 
pine dealer of the metropolitan district, died on April 
19 at his home, No. 117 Herkimer street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., of heart disease. 

Mr. Clarkson was one of the best salesmen in the 
eastern states, and his popularity was only limited by 
the number of people he was acquainted with. He was 
fifty-three years old. For years he was a member of the 
firm of White, Clarkson & Co., dealers in white pine, 
New Haven, Conn., which was one of the most success- 
ful wholesale houses in the country. He afterward asso- 
ciated himself with J. 8S. H. Clark, of New York, the 
firm being known as J. S. H. Clark & Co. J. H. Fink 
was his next partner, the firm being Fink & Clarkson, 
of 309 Broadway. 

Since this firm dissolved Mr. Clarkson has been in 
business for himself. He leaves a widow and is univer- 
sally mourned by the trade, who appreciated his whole- 
souled generosity and his many excellent attributes of 
mind and heart. 





B. C. Jarrell. 


B. C. Jarrell, head of the saw mill, box factory and 
planing mill firm of B. C. Jarrell & Co., Humboldt, Tenn., 
died last week at the age of sixty-four years. Mr. Jarrell 
was born in Lebanon, Wilson county, Tenn., in 1836. 
He removed to Humboldt in 1870, having been in the 
lumber business for several years before coming to that 
place. His establishment at Humboldt developed into 
one of the largest institutions of its kind in the state 
or in the south. He was highly honored and respected 
in the community, and being a sincere Christian was a 
firm believer in the Golden Rule, which he applied in all 
his business and social relations. He leaves a widow 
and sevéral children, his three sons, J. R., B. F. and C. T. 
Jarrell, having been associated with him in his business 
at Humboldt. 





LITIGATION. 





An Important Timber Land Suit. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 24.—The case of Johnson N. 
Camden, former United States senator, and others 
against Dewing & Sons, involving the title to about 1,500 
acres of timber land in West Virginia, and which has 
been pending in various courts for some time past, has 
reached the point of reference to a master? commissioner, 
who will ascertain the actual costs of the dealings 
between the plaintiffs and the defendants. The case was 
taken to the circuit court at Martinsburg from the west- 
ern part of the state, and much interest has been mani- 
fested among timber men in the outcome. It appears 
that some years ago Dewing & Sons employed A. H. 
Winchester and Eli Hutton, local timber dealers in Poca- 
hontas, Greenbrier and Nicholas counties, West Virginia, 
to buy land for them in the counties mentioned. Johnson 
N. Camden and others, organized as a company, also 
entered the market as purchasers, and the two concerns 
concluded to pool issues, so as to eliminate competition 
in bidding. Winchester and Hutton bought the land. A 
disagreement broke out between the two estimators. 
Camden and associates then brought suit against Dewing 
& Sons for specific performance of contract and demanded 
the land. One year ago a decree was handed down in 
favor of the petitioners, the case being referred to a mas- 
ter commissioner with instructions to ascertain what 
proportion of the costs and expenses the plaintiffs ought 
to pay. The defendants thereupon took an appeal to the 
supreme court of appeals, which sustained the finding of 
the lower court and sent it back for completion. On 
April 19 the matter was once more referred to a master 
commissioner. > 





NEW IiiLLs. 





Louisiana. 


Alexandria—Capt. George W. Allen has formed a part- 
nership with W. R. Green and they will erect a saw mill. 


Minnesota. 


Deer River—A. F. McNamara is erecting a mill. 
Frank’s Corners—Ark. Terpening will start a saw mill. 
Osceola—E. A. Durst will build a saw mill. 
New Paris—J. S Middauger will build a saw mill. 
Hellerton—Gross Bros. have purchased timber and will 
erect a saw mill. 
Tennessee. 


Lewisburg—Alvord Bros. will build,an $8,000 saw and 
planing mill. 

Nashville—The Nashville Door & Lumber 
erecting another band saw mill. 


Vermont. 
Burlington—The Vergennes Manufacturing Company will 
rebuild its plant, recently destroyed by fire. 
Wisconsin. 


Hornersville—Ernest Horner’s saw mill, reported burned, 


ll built at once. 
wae River—The Cc. D. Clark Lumber Company is build- 


ing a lathe mill and saw mill. 
Nova Scotia. 


Liscomb—aAlfred Dickle intends to build a big saw mill 
next year unless parties use an option which they have 
upon his timber holdings there. 


Company is 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Some of the Big Lumber Concerns at Beaumont, Texas —Floods Check Production and Shipments, 
but Serious Damage not reported—Southwestern Mills Having Good Domestic 
and Export Trade Some Improvement Noted in the Retail Territory. 





AMONG THE BEAUMONT MILLS. 





The Sabine Tram Company. 


One of the Jargest long leaf yellow pine companies in 
Beaumont is the Sabine Tram Company, manufacturer of 
band sawed yellow pine. It has a paid up capital of 
$100,000, with a surplus and undivided profits of $381,- 
018. It was incorporated in 1889. The company makes 
a specialty of railroad material, but also saws yard 
stock, and sells largely in Missouri, Kansas, Indian Ter- 
ritory and the western states. ‘The saw mill has an 
annual capacity of 50,000,000 feet and the planing mill 
30,000,000 feet. The company also does exporting 
through Port Arthur, Sabine Pass and Galveston, Tex. 
The saw mill has two bands and is equipped throughcut 
with ail modern mechanical appliances. The officers are 
George W. Smyth, president and general manager; J. G. 
Smyth, vice-president; J. B. Smyth, secretary; Frank 
Alvey, treasurer, and C. E. Walden, in charge of sales 
and office manager. 

I had a chat with Mr. Walden, who gave some very 
interesting lumber talk. He is practical and talks 
straight to the point. He said that the Sabine Tram 
Company had been in the milling business about a year, 
having previously for many years been strictly a tram 
company logging for the Orange (Tex.) mills. The big 
saw mill plant now running, about twenty-five miles 
north of Beaumont on the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf 
railroad, and known as the Dewey mills, was a 
natural outcome of the completion of that great lumber 
producing railroad, and the company promptly took 
advantage of the opportunity when the “Pee Gee” road 
pierced its timber lands to embark in the saw mill busi- 
ness. Accordingly contracts were let for the erection of 
a two band mill and manufacturing was begun about the 
middle of April, 1899. ‘The mill has been running stead- 
ily ever since. The company owns from 60,000 to 70,000 
acres of choice long leaf yellow pine timber. D. G. 
Saunders, of Kansas City, Mo., is western agent for the 
output, and John L, Buckner handles the Chicago end of 
the sales. 

George W. Smyth, president of the company, is the 
pioneer saw mill man of Beaumont. He built the old 
Eagle mill, which is the present plant of the Texas 
Tram & Lumber Company. The firm was then Smyth & 
Seale. Mr. Seale later sold out to a Mr. Caswell, who 
became Mr. Smyth’s partner. Later the Texas Tram & 
Lumber Company bought the plant. Mr. Smyth soon 
after embarked in the tram business. He purchased a 
large tract of timber near Weiss’ Bluff, operating under 
the firm name of J. G. Smyth & Co., afterward selling 
out to the Beaumont Lumber Company. Then he made 
heavy purchases of land in Newton and Jasper counties, 
on the Sabine river, and went into the logging business 
as the Sabine Tram Company. He supplied such mills as 
the Bancroft and Gilmer plants at Orange, Tex., and 
indeed nearly all the Orange mills except that of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, and amassed a for- 
tune in this business. When the Kansas City, Pittsburg 
& Gulf railroad was built Mr. Smyth thought he could 
make more money at milling than logging, and the great 
plant of the Dewey mills was the result. Last year’s 
operations proved the wisdom and foresight of his ideas. 

The Dewey mills lie about a mile and a half from the 
main tine of the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf railroad, 
on the Sabine river. They are logged from Laurel, a 
twelve-mile railroad crossing the lands transversely from 
the timber to the river, four locomotives doing the haul- 
ing. The company is now building another railroad from 
Laurel direct to the mill, has four miles ot track already 
laid and the whole line graded and bridged. When com- 
pleted the mill will have two sources of log supply, the 
new railroad, besides the Sabine river, which latter is 
now being exclusively used. 

The Sabine Tram. Company is a progressive mill com- 
pany. A new departure is contemplated, it being no less 
an undertaking than the recovery of logs which have 
gone to the bottom of the river during the past eight or 
ten years. Grappling machinery will be purchased and 
this work prosecuted at an early date. Mr. Walden 
informed me that the company has $125,000 to $150,000 
worth of logs in the bottom of the river which it intends 
to recover if there is any way of doing it. How much 
the other timber owners have lost is impossible to say, 
but it is a safe statement that the Sabine river mud 
holds hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of yellow 
pine “sinkers” in its embrace, which the lumbermen are 
now convinced are worth attempted rescuing. 

A similar work is now going on in the Alabama rivers, 
Chicago wreckers having organized a salvage company 
with the same ends in view as those contemplated by the 
Sabine Tram Company. 


The Reliance Lumber Company. 


Capt. W. W. Wiess, president of the Reliance Lumber 
Company, one of the pioneer long leaf yellow pine mills 
of Beaumont, still controls its destinies. Than Capt. 
Wiess there is no better known nor more respected mill 
man in southeast Texas. The Reliance mill is one of the 
oldest in that part of the country and it has an inter- 
national reputation. For several years it has been saw- 
ing largely for export trade, chiefly for the European 





market, which is a fastidious one, demanding the highest 
quality of stock. This the Reliance Lumber Company 
has supplied, and its trade from abroad has grown con- 
stantly since it embarked in this particular line. 

But the Reliance company does not by any means con- 
fine its operations to the foreign market. It does a 
large domestic trade in Texas and the west, which it has 
always cultivated most assiduously. Its regular yard 
customers include some of the best retail firms in the ter- 
ritory mentioned, and its railroad trade is Jarge and 
steady. 

Capt. Wiess told me that trade for the past year had 
been quite satisfactory. He looked for a continuance 
during 1900, as present indications pointed to good crops 
in Texas and the west. The company had a good stock 
on hand and was ready to fill orders on short notice. 
Prices would doubtless be firm after the present flurry 
was over. At all events, his company was not inclined 
to make concessions in values, especially in view of the 
increased cost of manufacturing lumber and the high 
prices for stumpage. 

Secretary W. A. Priddie talked in the same strain. 
Mark Wiess is now abroad for a trip of several months. 


The Industrial Lumber Company. 


A large yellow pine concern whose operations for the 
past few years from Beaumont have been wide and 
extensive in character is the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, manufacturer and wholesale dealer in long leaf 
lumber. ‘The company makes a specialty of railroad and 
mining timbers, and has an annual capacity of 60,000,- 
000 feet. Its officers are Sam Park, president; E, A. 
Wilson, vice-president; J. M. Park, secretary; Newton 
R. Wilson, treasurer, and D. Tramway Call, auditor. 

The mills of this company ‘are at Silsbee, Tex., on the 
Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City railroad, 85,000 feet daily 
capacity; a smaller mill at Caraway, on the same line of 
railroad, 25,000 feet; at Vinton, La., on the Southern 
Pacific railroad, between Orange and Lake Charles, saw- 
ing Calcasieu long leaf pine, 80,000 feet, and at Oakdale, 
La., on the Kansas City, Watkins & Gulf railroad, in 
Caleasieu parish, 85,000 feet, a total daily capacity of 
about 300,000 feet. All of the mills have circular saws, 
and much of the lumber is made into timbers, although 
the company is a large handler of yard stock in addition. 

As will be seen from the foregoing the Industrial Lum- 
ber Company is a very large operator in long leaf pine. 
President Sam Park told me that his company shipped 
533,000 feet in a single day last month, which is cer- 
tainly a good-record for any mill. He added that the 
March shipments were only about ten cars less in number 
than for the same month in 1899, and that this was not 
due to lack of orders so much as to a lack of cars. 

The capital stock of this company is $100,000, with a 
surplus of $104,000. Some of the product goes into the 
Texas territory in railroad stuff; a large quantity finds 
a market in the west, while the company is no inconsid- 
erable shipper to the east by ocean and to the West 
Indies. A schooner cargo left late in March for Provi- 
dence, R. I. While coastwise charters are somewhat 
higher from Beaumont via Sabine Pass to the New Eng- 
land states, vessels frequently come to Sabine Pass in 
cargo, and are glad to make low charters for the return 
trip rather than sail in ballast for the south Atlantic 
lumber ports. Even when such is not the case the high- 
est charters seldom exceed 50 cents to $1 a thousand 
more than Fernandina, Fla., or the Georgia ports, and 
this difference could be absorbed by the manufacturer. 

Mr. Park was formerly with the Texas Tram & Lumber 
Company. He had a wide experience in old Mexico in 
lumber, and is a practical talker and worker. The tim- 
ber supply of the various mills is purchased under con- 
tracts with the former owners of the mills now the prop- 
erty of the Industrial Lumber Company, with the excep- 
tion of the Vinton, La., mill. At the latter plant the 
company owns a goodly body of Calcasieu long leaf vir- 
gin timber. 


The Beaumont Lumber Company. 


The Beaumont Lumber Company, whose extensive 
operations in long leaf yellow pine have covered a period 
of many years, has a long and honorable record. Its 
history dates from the earliest period of the development 
of this lumber, now so famous on the general market. 
The owners and officials of the company are men who 
have spent their lives in lumbering and who struggled 
through years of hard times before they saw the faintest 
glimmer of reward*for their efforts. Such men as F. L. 
Carroll, George W. Carroll, John N. Gilbert and L. B. 
Pipkin have been as closely identified with Beaumont, 
Tex., and long leaf yellow pine as any in the business, 
and their names are as familiar in the Texas-Louisiana 
lumber district as those of Fletcher, Lock, Carter and 
other pioneers. These owners and officers of the Beau- 
mont Lumber Company’s properties have been associated 
together for years, and the company is known throughout 
both Europe and the United States as one of sterling 
worth. The product of the company is band and circular 
sawed long leaf yellow pine. 

The company was originally incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $100,000, which was subsequently increased to 
$400,000. It had no timber lands at first, but bought 
from outsiders for several years. It began buying timber 
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lands in 1884, and now owns 200,000 acres, divideg 
between the Beaumont Lumber Company, of Beaumont, 
Tex.; the Nona Mills Company, of Texas, and the Nona 
Mills Company, Limited, of Louisiana. These lands are 
virgin timber of the finest quality, to which the com pany 
is annually adding. 

The daily output of the company’s mills is 230,000 
feet, the Beaumont plants sawing 130,000 feet and the 
Nona Mills Company, Limited, at Leesville, La., on the 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf railroad, 100,000 feet, 
The product is marketed in old Mexico, the West Indies, 
Europe and in the west. D. G. Saunders is selling agent 
at Kansas City, and John L, Buckner at Chicago. The 
company has also operated extensively in South America 
during the past six years. 

The officers who take an active part in the company 
are John N. Gilbert, who attends to the financial end; 
G. W. Carroll, who superintends the logging and manu. 
facturing, and L. B. Pipkin, who has charge of the office 
and selling department, F. L. Carroll, president, having 
retired from active work. 


The Texas Tram and Lumber Company, 


This great yellow pine company needs no encomium 
from my pen. It is known wherever yellow pine is 
known. It stands as an example of what can be done 
and what has been done in long leaf lumber. 

The Texas Tram & Lumber Company includes among 
its owners and officials such men as Capt. W. A. Fletcher, 
K, A. Fletcher, H. D. Fletcher, N. N. Crary, B. D. Crary, 
George Seeligson and H. D. Keith. It has a paid up 
capital and surplus of $1,000,000. It has an annual 
sawing capacity of 50,000,000 feet and a planing mill 
capacity of 45,000,000 feet. Its mills are at Beaumont 
and Village Mills, Tex. Its product is untapped long 
leaf yellow pine lumber of the finest quality. It exports 
through Sabine Pass to Europe, the West Indies, old 
Mexico and Brazil. Its domestic trade is very heavy, 
Its reputation is beyond reproach, : 

Such, in brief, is the story of the Texas Tram & Lum- 
ber Company. To go into details would require an abler 
pen than mine. Suffice to say the career of this company 
has always been one of progress. No step for the better- 
ment of yellow pine was ever evaded by the Texas Tram 
& Lumber Company. It was taken boldly, fearlessly and 
always successfully. The result of this work of progres- 
sion is best exemplified in a round million of dollars 
which the company possesses in capital and surplus at 
this time. : 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orteans, La., April 24.—The tremendous rains 
which have marked the past week ‘have had the effect of 
almost paralyzing the lumber trade of this section. 
Manufacturers found it impossible to operate their plan- 
ing mills and logging was altogether stopped for the 
time being. Not only is logging stopped, but the mills 
on the Pascagoula river are threatened with the entire 
loss of the hundreds of thousands of logs now being 
held by booms. Already thousands of dollars worth of 
logs have broken away from the booms and floated out 
to sea. On the West Pascagoula river these logs, acting 
as catapults, destroyed three spans of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad bridge across the river, and the en- 
tire destruction of the bridge is threatened, and now 
250,000 logs are being held just above Scranton. The 
rising river threatens the demolition of this boom, and 
if it goes the logs will take with them the Louisville & 
Nashville bridge at Scranton. At Pearlington and the 
other saw mill towns on the east and west of Pearl river 
a considerable number of logs have been lost, but, gen- 
erally speaking, mill men on these streams have been 
fairly successful in holding their logs. The logging in 
the pine districts has been utterly put to an end for 
the time being and the chances are it will be several 
weeks before the work of getting out logs can be re- 
sumed. Many of the roads are several feet under water 
and every foot of country roads in the southern part of 
the state and along the gulf in Mississippi is impassable. 

James D. Lacey, of J. D. Lacey & Co., is somewhere in 
the backwoods trying to get to New Orleans. The rail- 
road blockades which have resulted from the numerous 
washouts have barred him from getting back to his 
office, and there is not even a way of hearing from him 
as all mails are stopped and most of the telegraph 
wires are down. Mr. Lacey’s case is one of a hundred 
similar ones. 

George Clayton, of Rhinelander, Wis., was a guest 
of one of the local hotels last week. Mr. Clayton was 
formerly one of the large operators in white pine in 
Wisconsin, so it is reported, and now that he has run 
out of raw material he is prospecting in the south with 
a view of locating here. : 

J. S. Meilstrup, of West Bay City, Mich., is in New 
Orleans as the special representative of the Sage Land 
& Improvement Company, which is said to own 1,500, 
600,000 feet of pine stumpage in the south. Mr. Meil- 
strup’s purpose in visiting these holdings is to obtain 
as accurate an estimate as possible of the stumpage. 
He is being detained in New Orleans just now by high 
water. 





LAKE CHARLES AND VICINITY. 


WESTLAKE, La., April 23.—There is a_ perceptible 
improvement in demand for yard stock in the past few 
days, and indications point to increased activity as the 
season advances. Traveling men who have recently can- 
vassed the country yards in Texas report low stocks m 
nearly all retail yards, and that conditions are very 
favorable for a large consumption among farmers 48 
well as in towns and cities. Good prospects, however, 
do not deter dealers from demanding concessions from 
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established lists, and rumor aflirms that such favors are 
being occasionally granted by certain weak-kneed manu- 
facturers. The larger concerns, however, are, as a rule, 

roof against assaults of the kind, preferring, in view of 
the many empty spaces in their yards and dry sheds, 
to allow their stock to accumulate. Indeed, some of the 
latter are buying up the output of the smaller plants to 
fill present or future orders. 

With the class of sawing orders now on file the mills 
here could run steadily for six or eight weeks without 
shipping a car of yard stock and still not be embar- 
rassed for want of piling room. 

The agreement of the Georgia mills to curtail their 
output 25 percent is expected to redound to the benefit of 
Calcasieu lumber interests. It will increase the demand 
for export stuff at Beaumont and Orange, Tex., and leave 
a gap in the interior to be filled by Louisiana mills. 

Sawing orders show no signs of weakening, and being 
mostly of a log-run nature allow but a slow accumula- 
tion of yard stock. Railway material continues in good 
demand, and from inquiries daily received it is safe to 
predict that the present strength will be maintained 
throughout the summer. 

The log men have been busy during the last few weeks 
sorting and measuring the immense crop of logs gotten 
out last month, and they are relieved of much anxiety 
by having them safely penned in the booms. News of 
floods and disaster in various sections kept many an 
anxious toiler from sleeping soundly while the product 
of his year’s work was at the mercy of Jupiter Pluvius. 

The Perkins & Miller Lumber Company was compelled 
to enlarge and strengthen its log boom to accommodate 
some 30,000 logs. 

The Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company has got both 
its fine plants in good shape again, after a week or two 
put in on repairs. 

Lock, Moore & Co. were shut down several days from 
the effects of a slight accident last week. 

H. C. Drew, democratic candidate for state senator, 
was elected by a large majority last Tuesday. 





AFFAIRS AT ORANGE. 


ORANGE, TEX., April 23.—Just as the river crews had 
succeeded in breaking the log jam that has obstructed 
navigation in the river above Orange for so long, and 
the mill men were heaving sighs of relief over the fact 
that all of the immense quantity of timber had been 
scaled into the mill and storage booms without any acci- 
dents and with little or no loss, there came notice from 
the upper river that the floods had again descended. The 
river is rapidly rising and will, in all probability, be 
higher than it was on the last rise. The timber that is 
now secured in the booms will probably be all right, as 
the water will hardly get high enough to break the 
booms and sweep the logs away, but the timber from 
the upper river now en route will be very likely to be 
swept out into the marshes by the rushing waters, and 
much of it left stranded high and dry when the waters 
recede, 

The demand for special bills of all kinds, for heavy 
timbers, railroad ties, and, in fact, everything of that 
nature, grows better all the time, and the mills have all 
they can care for. During the recent washouts along 
the different lines of railroad throughout the state there 
were numerous rush orders for bridge and construction 
material placed with the mills here, and in every case 
they were given quick dispatch. 

The demand for yard stock shows a marked impreve- 
ment for the week just ended, orders having come to 
hand more numerously than they have for several weeks 
past, and the manufacturers all believe that this trade 
will continue to increase from now on until it assumes 
larger proportions than ever before. While reports come 
in occasionally from different places of some cut price 
sales being made the mills at Orange have persistently 
held aloof from the price-cutting methods, preferring to 
utilize the dull season in stocking up their yards and 
filling in the broken places to endeavoring to force lum- 
ber on an unresponsive market. The lumber manufac- 
turers of Orange firmly believe that there is a bright 
outlook for the lumber business during the coming year 
and have not let a short dull season frighten them into 
making sacrifices of their lumber that is as good as gold. 
It is said that farmers throughout the state are being 
offered the opportunity of contracting their cotton crop 
for next fall’s delivery at 8 cents, and, this being the 
case, there is no reason on earth why the fall trade of 
1900 should not eclipse anything ever before known in 
the lumber business in Texas. 

There is a constantly increasing demand for export 
material and the mills here are given frequent oppor- 
tunities to load up with all of this business they can 
possibly handle. This, with the big demand from the 
eastern markets, assures a big movement of lumber by 
water through Sabine Pass from this place during the 
coming summer months. At the present time there are 
under charter to load at Sabine Pass during the coming 
thirty or sixty days, from the mills at Orange, vessels 
48 follows: The Orange and Wingate lumber companies, 
4 ship for Liverpool, a bark for Buenos Ayres, a bark for 
Mexico and a steamship for a United Kingdom port; 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, two schooners 
for Philadelphia ; the Morgan Lumber Company, a 
steamship for Liverpool, and the Sabine Export Com- 
pany, one or two vessels also. With all of these vessels 
to load in the immediate future water shipments from 
the mills at this place ought to average up pretty well 
or some time to come. 

W. H. Stark and Dr. E. W. Brown, of this place, and 
Capt. John Dibert, of Lutcher, La., have recently pur- 
chased the Decheaux mill near Gibson, La., together with 
& large tract of cypress timber, and all the accessories of 
the plant, including a dredge boat and two pull boats. 
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They are adding some up-to-date improvements to the 
plant and will make it thoroughly modern in every 
respect. Mr. Stark is vice-president and Capt. Dibert 
general manager of the Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lum- 
ber Company at Lutcher, La. Dr. Brown is a prominent 
physician of this place. He will devote the greater part 
of his time in future to the management of the Decheaux 
plant. The mill will manufacture cypress lumber prin- 
cipally, the shingle mill not being run to its full capacity. 

W. S. Drake, of the Caleasieu Lumber Company, of 
Austin, spent one day in Orange during the past week. 
He is a brother of Carl F. Drake, secretary of the Texas 
Lumbermen’s Association and who is now at Marlin 
undergoing treatment. Mr. Drake is very enthusiastic 
over the prospects of the lumber trade in Texas during 
the coming year and thinks the outlook has never been 
brighter than at present. 

F. A. Swinden, secretary of the Big Tree Lumber Com- 
pany, wholesale lumber dealer of Houston, interviewed 
the lumber manufacturers of Orange for a day during the 
past week. He was seeking to place a large contract for 
yard stock, but found no takers here. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo,, April 25.—The actual movement of 
lumber in and out of this market has been heavier during 


the past week than for some time. The general report ~ 


as to weather conditions is favorable and probably has 
largely to do with the increased movement. In the 
extreme southern part of the country, especially east of 
the river, there have been abnormal rains and the whole 
gulf country is flooded. The chief complaint reaches this 
market from the Mississippi mills and is to the effect 
that they are pretty well tied up and probably will be 
until the middle of next week. Traffic on all railroads 
in that section is almost entirely suspended and it is 
working a hardship on those of the wholesalers who have 
orders for bill stuff placed in that section. The daily 
papers have wild reports as to heavy losses of logs 
because of the freshets, but your correspondent is unable 
to learn of any St. Louis people who have suffered losses 
of this character. Mill operations of the cypress people 
were also more or less interfered with, but the damage, 
for the most part, consists merely of a loss of time. 

The receipts of this market during the past week, being 
a compilation of daily reports from each railroad and 
river packet company, aggregated 28,861,000 feet. The 
shipments were 16,464,000 feet. 

A careful canvass of the wholesale yellow pine trade 
brings out the general opinion that there is really consid- 
erable improvement since last week. There is no abate- 
ment in the strong demand for all kinds of railroad mate- 
rial, timbers and bill stuff generally. Yard stock shows 
some improvement on last week, but the demand is not 
heavy. ‘Trade in the eastern country continues in better 
volume than the western trade. 

Local business is in better shape than at last report, 
but is still far from satisfactory. The strike is wholly 
the cause of the dullness, for there would otherwise be a 
large amount of building. For at least three years there 
has been an almost entire absence of speculative building 
in St. Louis, and the boom in real estate that has devel- 
oped during the past six months started a building move- 
ment which is killed in its infancy by the labor troubles. 
However, the heavy transactions in real estate continue, 
and whenever settlement of the labor difficulties is made 
there will be a rush of delayed building. 

Local opinions as to the hardwood situation are at 
variance. The influx of a large amount of green lumber 
of low grade, combined with a temporary lull in the 
country demand, has resulted in piling up the levee and 
unloading tracks with a large amount of this stuff. The 
wholesale yards are absorbing the pick of the stock and 
reductions in price are being made to move the balance. 

The river business has been brisk during the past week. 
Receipts have been heavy from all directions and the 
levee is more filled up with lumber than at any time this 
year. Cottonwood is the only wood that has been in light 
receipt. This particular wood has been quite scarce on 
the local market. thus far this year, but the receipts 
promise to be heavy during the next few weeks. 

The first white pine raft of the season arrived last 
week, being towed by the steamer J. H. Douglas. It 
came from the Chippewa river and was for the Knapp- 
Stout & Co. Company. It was made up of 168 cribs and 
contained 1,650,000 feet, besides a top load of 600,000 
shingles, 500,000 lath and 5,000 pickets, 

George L. Curry, of this city, general sales agent of the 
Austro-American Stave & Lumber Company, of Shreve- 
port, La., has just returned from a trip to the mills of 
his company. He says the mills are cutting about 1,000,- 
000 feet a month of yellow cottonwood, of which the clear 
is for export and the lower grades for consumption in 
this country. He also reports considerable activity on 
the part of the Shreveport Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, which has recently purchased the saw mill 
plant formerly owned by W. K. Henderson. The supply 
of cottonwood logs out of Red river is particularly heavy 
at this time. 

M. L. Fleishel, sales agent of the Southern Cypress 
Company, Ltd., reports a fair volume of business, consid- 
ering the scarcity of stock at the mills. He brought in 
two barges on local orders last week and has a number of 
others loading. 

The Monarch Lumber Manufacturing Company, of St. 
Louis, has been incorporated for $10,000, by August 
Hoffman, John Bohmenkamp and August Gundlach. 

The present indications are that a very sizable delega- 
tion of St. Louis people will accompany Vice-President 
F. H. Smith to the Cincinnati meeting of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, a large number having 
signified their intention of going. 

C. I. Millard, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
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has returned from a short business trip to Europe and 
is now down among the yellow pine mills of Mississippi. 

Alfred Bennett, manager of the St. Louis office of the 
Holladay-Klotz Land & Lumber Company, reports a poor 
city business but a fair number of country orders. He 
attributes the local dullness to the strike in the build- 
ing trades. Orders are about equal to shipments and the 
mills are busy. This company has added five miles to 
its railroad during the past three months and is now 
engaged in relaying the entire road with 60-pound rails. 

W. I. Carpenter, of Carpenter & Flournoy, of Minne- 
apolis; J. J. Meyers, of the Western Railway Weighing 
Association, of Chicago, and George B. Meagley, of Kan- 
sas City, were visiting the local lumbermen this week. 

N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company, says trade is fully up to expectations, 
but not particularly heavy. The mills of his company 
are about thirty days behind with their orders, which 
places them in an easy position. He looks for a continu- 
ance of the present conditions until May is well started, 
but expects an improvement in the volume of business 
by May 10. 

C. EK, Neely, of the South Arkansas Lumber Company, 
is paying an extended visit to the mills along the line of 
the Arkansas Southern railroad. 

According to J: C. McLachlin, manager of the Big 
Four Lumber Company, the mills forming this combi- 
nation have shipped more lumber thus far this year 
than during the same period of last year and have more 
unfilled orders on the books than at this time last year. 
Present sales on the new list are fairly good. 





IN THE [MISSOURI-KANSAS TERRITORY. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 24.—Reports as to retail 
trade conditions in this territory vary considerably. 
Some dealers report that their demand is light and that 
business is not opening up as well as they had expected, 
while others say they are quite busy. The trade in 
Missouri is not as good, taken as a whole, as that of 
Kansas, and in most parts of Oklahoma the dealers 
appear to be having an active demand. The country 
trade is improving to quite an extent in most locali- 
ties and will be brisk for the next few weeks, as the 
spring planting season set in much earlier than usual 
this year and is about over. 

The wholesalers here do not report a heavy demand 
for lumber just at this time. The dealers have been 
buying more or less freely all this spring, and their 
stocks are now fairly heavy and well assorted, so 
the chances are that orders for the rest of this month 
will not come in with any great rush. The prospects 
for trade later on, however, are good. There will be 
considerable activity in building circles for the rest of 
the year, especially in the larger places, and the deal- 
ers will have to place orders freely before very long. 

The building trades unions at Kansas City are still 
threatening to make trouble, and it is hard to predict 
what the outcome will be. The carpenters struck on 
the Cudahy packing house job in Kansas City, Kan., 
this morning, and have been out for a week or more 
on several other jobs where the contractors have refused 
to grant their demands. The brick-layers, hod-carriers 
and others are asking for more than they are getting. 
notwithstanding the fact that wages are higher here 
than they have been for years, and it is not unlikely 
that on May 1 there will be a general strike of the 
building trades unions, as, while the contractors are 
disposed to act fairly, they think the demands of the 
unions are out of reason. A strike at Kansas City at 
this time would be deplorable, as houses of all kinds 
are in great demand and there is a large amount of 
building under way and projected. 

The lumber dealers in Kansas and Oklahoma are 
keeping up their fight for a readjustment of rates o1 
yellow pine lumber, and will continue to do so until the 
roads come to time. The general public is beginning 
to see why it is that Kansas and Oklahoma people are 
paying so much more for their lumber than people in 
other states. A good many of the dealers are also fol- 


lowing out the instructions of the railroad committee 


and are entering protests to their agents against pay- 
ing more than 23 cents a hundred pounds. Several 
line yard concerns who operate yards in Kansas and 
Oklahoma have instructed their yard managers to d6 
this on each car. It is not known just when suit will 
be brought to test the matter, but it will be in the 
very near future, unless the railroad companies show 
a disposition to recede from their present stand. 

Capt. J. E. Meginn, formerly of Kansas City, now a 
resident of the City of Mexico, is in the city this week. 
He came north principally to attend the wedding of 
his daughter, Miss Charlotte Meginn, who was married 
here on Monday to Robert G. Kirkland, son of the late 
Admiral Kirkland. Capt. Meginn states that the 
demand for yellow pine in Mexico is constantly on the 
increase and that he looks for a greater consumption 
of this material this year by many millions of feet 
than there has been in Mexico during any previous year, 

Walter Atlee, the Kansas City representative of the 
Lutcher & Moore Cypress Lumber Company, states that 
this company is preparing largely to increase its out- 
put. Capt. John Dibert, of the company, has just closed 
deals which will give it stumpage of about 150,000,000 
feet of cypress near Gibson, La., and it is now break- 
ing ground at that point for the erection of an up-to- 
date cypress mill which will have a capacity of about 
100,000 feet a day. 

Capt. J. B. White, of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Company, who has been at Hot Springs for 
several weeks recuperating from his recent sick spell, 
is in good shape again and is now at the plant at 
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Grandin, Mo., where he will remain for a few days 
before returning to Kansas City. 

J. M. Bernardin, manager for William Buchanan, left 
here today for a trip to the mills and will be away for 
the balance of the week. C. J. Carter left here yester- 
day for Chicago on a business trip. 

The St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Cutter Com- 
pany has closed its Kansas City branch office, Mr. Gra- 
ham, who was in charge of this office, having been 
called to St. Louis to take the management of one of 
the companies in which the St. Louis Refrigerator & 
Wooden Gutter Company, is interested. 


MATTERS ON THE EASTERN GULF COAST. 


Mosite, Ata., April 24.—The feeling prevailing in 
this section this morning is almost one of relief. The 
worst has come and the suspense is over. The floods 
in Mississippi yesterday reached the Pascagoula dis- 
trict, and at Scranton, Moss Point and Pascagoula the 
loss has already gone up into the thousands. Yesterday 
1,000,000 feet of logs broke loose and drifted out to sea, 
taking with them the Louisville & Nashville bridge, 
thus tying up both freight and passenger trains on 
both sides of the river. 

The little town of Merril, Miss., on the Mobile, Jack- 





son & Kansas City railroad, ‘has eight feet of water and , 


all the mills in and contiguous to the town are sub- 
merged, entailing a loss that cannot now be estimated. 

While at Moss Point last week the writer saw a jam 
containing possibly 250,000 logs and filling the Pasca- 
goula river for a distance of ten miles. Herculean 
efforts are being made to save them intact and the 
millmen feel confident that they can do so. Last night 
the writer was in telegraphic communication with Pas- 
cagoula, and the last message received was the follow- 
ing: “Dantzler satisfied that he can hold boom. Situa- 
tion here most serious.” 

Mobile shippers are deeply interested in the situation 
at Moss Point, as all, or nearly all of them, have both 
logs and timber in that district. The street rumor here 
Sunday was to the effect that W. K. Syson & Co. had 
$10,000 worth of timber set adrift by the raging waters, 
but it is hoped that this rumor is not true. 

The mill and timber industries on the Alabama anJ 
Tombigbee rivers north of this city have sustained 
enormous damage. The mills of the Creelman Export 
Lumber Company are said to be completely inundated, 
but no damage has been done. The mills of the Robinson 
Land & Lumber Company, at Chicora, Miss., are shut 
down, as are those further north on the Mobile & Ohio 
railroad, owing to the high water and the stoppage of 
all trains. The same condition obtains along the Gulf 
& Ship Island railroad, and the Mobile, Jackson & 
Kansas City railroad. 

Even under favorable conditions it will be at least two 
weeks before the mills can begin operations again and 
the output of stocks will be materially reduced in conse- 
quence, 

A visit to the Mobile & Ohio docks at Mobile reveals a 
different picture. Here the scene is as busy, if not as 
gloomy, as that just at this time among the threat- 
ened booms. In the slips the vessels are lying two deep, 
while the big barges are doing as best they can, seem- 
ingly glad of a chance to rub their noses into the docks 
or alongside the rows of box cars loaded with lumber, 
Further on a New York liner is unloading a cargo of 
carpets and boxes filled with canned goods and dry 
goods, matting, hardware, etc. for the west. This latter 
is a comparatively new venture with the Mobile & Ohio 
railroad. It gives through bills of lading from New 
York to St. Louis and intermediate points via Mobile. 
The venture has been very successful for the road, and 
the merchants along the line fully appreciate their 
advantages. 

At the north slip a three-master has finished loading 
a Cuban cargo and a powerful tug is throwing out lines 
preparatory to taking her out in the stream. Just 
abreast of where we stand we see plainly four large 
ocean liners loading timber and prime lumber and kiln- 
dried saps for England and the continent. 

A strike at Moss Point, Miss., has been contemplated 
for some time, to materialize about May 1, but owing 
to high water and consequent shutdowns, this will prob- 
ably not take place. The contemplated demand called 
for an increase of 25 cents a day for each and every 
man and a weekly pay day. 

“Before the flood” the mills of the Robison Land & 
Lumber Company, at Moss Point, Miss., were preparing 
to resume operations after a shutdown of six months. 
What effect, if any, present conditions will have cannot 
now be learned. 

The Southern railway is contemplating the expendi- 
ture of $500,000 in docks, wharves and warehouses at 
Mobile. 

Denny & Co., Moss Point, Miss., will put a 12-inch 
steam feed in their saw mill. 

A large force of men is clearing away the debris at 
the burned plant of the Sullivan Timber Company, 
Mobile. The machinery will be purchased today or 
tomorrow, probably from the Filer & Stowell Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The capacity of the new plant will 
be 75,000 feet a day. 

T, M. McMillan says that every foot of cypress. in 
the rivers north of Mobile will be brought. out, including 
some belonging to him that has laid in the swamps for 
five years. Prices have already felt the effect of the 
contemplated stock. 

M. H. Sullivan, of Pensacola, Fla., has sold 250,000 
acres of pine land to Russell A. Alger, ex-secretary of 
war. It is said that the papers were signed here Sat- 
urday night. This land is located in several counties 
around Brewton, Ala. 
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NO STOCKS AT THE MILLS. 


CAMPBELL, Mo., April 23.—We know of no stocks of 
hardwood lumber at any of the mills in our vicinity 
that are owned either by the mill men or by the dealers, 
which latter class frequently buy stock green from the 
saw and carry it on the mill yards until it gets shipping 
dry. 

We do not think the output of oak this year in this 
section of the country will be as great as it was in 1899. 
As standing timber is growing scarcer and getting in 
the hands of a few owners, more attention is being paid 
to the less valuable woods, such as gum and cottonwood. 
While the inquiry for oak is not as great as it was a 
few months ago, and is mostly restricted to the whole- 
sale dealers, yet prices are without much change. Six 
months ago this part of the country was being searched 
by consumers as well as by dealers, but the former class 
to some extent has disappeared. There were also some 
stocks of greater or less size scattered about in various 
places, but these seem to have all been shipped away. 

CAMPBELL LUMBER COMPANY. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The labor question seems destined to play a very large 
part in southern lumber operations this year. Wages 
near Macon, Ga., have advanced $8 to $10 a month, with 
little effect upon the supply of labor. 


W. M. Ritter, the well known saw mill man of Welch, 
W. Va., and a number of other points, has closed con- 
tracts for the erection of two additional band saw mills 
in West Virginia to cost over $50,000 each. They will 
bring the aggregate daily output of the W. M. Ritter 
Company up to over 400,000 feet of sawed lumber a 
day. One of the two mills has been purchased from L. 
L. Hunter and is at present at Tyrone, Pa., from which 
point it will be removed at once. This purchase was 
made in about five minutes, by long distance telephone, 
from Columbus, O., the headquarters of the Ritter inter- 
ests. 


Bristol, Tenn., is to have a new lumber plant with a 
capacity of 100,000 to 125,000 feet of lumber daily, 
which results from the purchase of timber, in Carter and 
Johnson counties, by James L. Strong, of Philadelphia, 
referred to last week. Mr. Strong has secured twenty 
acres of land in South Bristol, upon which the new plant 
will be erected at once. 


WOODS' 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. 


The Talalhila Lumber Company, which has just begun 
the operation of a new saw mill at Ellisville, La., it is 
stated will at once begin the construction of a standard 
gage railroad in the direction of Pascagoula. The sur- 
vey is now being made. 


At Meridian, Miss., there is what we might call a very 
decided “boom” on, if one did not know the place and 
the people well enough to understand that it is a 
good, solid, substantial condition of affairs, and the nor- 
mal condition in this growing and busy city. Probably 
no city in the south today is showing such a growth, and 
capital is backing this prosperity. All of the mills 
in and contiguous to the city are running regularly, 
while the planing mill of M, R. Grant is running day and 
night. The machine shops are crowded with work of 
the higher grade, including everything pertaining to a 
first-class saw mill. 


Geo. T. Houston & Co., well known hardwood manu- 
facturers and dealers at Bigbee, Miss., Cairo and Chi- 
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MACHINES IN THE CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY'S PLANING MILL AT 
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cago, report a good trade in plain red and white oak, 
Their mills in Mississippi have not been unfavorably 
affected by the swollen streams, but rather have been 
benefited, as the rains and consequent. high water haye 
brought out some 10,000,000 feet of logs that were pre. 
viously tied up along the streams. The firm hag 
recently opened an office in the Porter building, Mem. 
phis, Tenn., in charge of J. T. Stark, who has for sey. 
eral years been superintendent of its business at Big- 
bee, Minn. 

W. P. Hooker Bros. & Co, will have a new saw mill 
plant of 50,000 feet daily capacity in operation on hard. 
weods at Rogersville, Tex., by June 1. 

Great quanities of hardwood timber are being cut in 
Morgan, Madison and Limestone counties, Alabama. 





ABOUT AS [MUCH STACK AS LAST YEAR. 


CoLtumsBus City, INp., April 19.—Stocks of lumber in 
this vicinity seem to be about the same as they were 
last spring, both dry and green, and it looks now as if 
there would be the same amount manufactured the 
coming season that there was last year. Buyers are 
not quite as sociable as they were a year ago; at least 
they don’t come around quite so often. However, prices 
are firm for everything excepting quartered white oak, 
which seems to show a little weakness unless the stock 
is dry. I think that as the season advances present 
prices will be fully maintained for good grades of dry 
lumber. S. J. Peasopy. 


A MODEL EQUIPMENT. 


Experience is said to be the best teacher, but experi- 
ence and progress should go hand in hand. In the build. 
ing the great Cummer Lumber Company plant at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., this partnership seems to have been at 
work. The plant which is illustrated in this issue of the 
Lumberman succeeds one which was destroyed by fire, 
The original institution was a great one, but a vast num- 
ber of improvements were made in the rebuilding. The 
new plant marks a great step forward. No expense has 
been spared to make this a model institution, and if in 
any department of it it be found that no change has been 
made it must be concluded that experience had proven 
the worth of the original plan. 

This has been the case with the mechanical equipment 
of the planing mill. The arrangement of the new mill 
is radically different from 
the old one, and there are 
additional appliances for the 
convenient handling of 
stock; but as far as the ma- 
chinery itself is concerned it 
is substantially the old mill. 
It is so because the builders 
believed that nothing better 
could be installed. 

We present herewith a 
partial view of the interior 
of this great planing mill, 
showing the bank of ma- 
chines made by the §. A. 
Woods Machine Company, of 
South Boston, Mass. This 
outfit consists of four of the 
Woods No. 29 fast feed floor- 
ing machines, each fitted 
with an extra finishing cyl- 
inder; one No. 14, 18-inch 
heavy flooring and _ sizing 
machine; one No. 32, stand- 
ard flooring machine; one 
No. 110, extra heavy inside 
molder, and one No, 129, 
outside molder. This is sub- 
stantially the outfit of the 
old mill, somewhat enlarged 
in number to mect the in- 
creased capacity of the new 
saw mill. This choice is 4 
high compliment to the 8. A. 
Woods Machine Company, 
and particularly to its No. 
29. 
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This machine, four of 
which, as stated above, are 
in use, is equipped with an 
extra head used in advance 
of the others so as to give 
the material a solid and 
smooth bearing — Pa 
F is essentially a Woods’ de 
sign and the result is a machine having enean! facility 
for the production of a maximum output of strictly 
high-grade material. The fundamental idea of the Cum 
mer plant is quality rather than quantity, though the 
construction and equipment of the whole plant is such 
that the production will be extremely large, and it is 
considered one of the fastest mills throughout the United 


States. To combine speed with perfect work is a prol 
Jem which has puzzled many a millwright and mill 
owner. It will be noted that half of the eight heavy 


Woods machines in this mill are of the No, 29. 

This machine demonstrated its qualities in the old 
plant, and it is also to be found in several other proml- 
nent mills in the south where both quantity and quality 
of output are desired. It is not in any sense a special 


machine, but is a standard Woods product which is ra 


idly gaining in favor. The view given of this magnif- 
cent equipment indicates also something of the arrange 
— which is referred to in the article descriptive of the 
plan 
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HARDWOOD TRADE AT METDIPHIS. 


Memeuis, TENN., April 24.—While it is admitted 
among Memphis lumbermen that the same activity in 
selling is not apparent now that obtained some weeks 
ago, it is found that the dullness applies only as to 
new orders, whereas most of the mill men and dealers 
have orders on hand which will keep them busy for 
some time ahead. In truth many of the wholesale men 
in the Memphis district cannot see dry stock in sight in 
sufficient quantity to fill old orders before August 1. 

The result of this condition is that there has been no 
change in prices, and it is the opinion of the Memphis 
dealers that the only reason for the alleged easing off 
in demand is a bearish tendency upon the part of con- 
sumers. It is claimed that they are holding off their 
orders in the hope that prices will take a tumble, but 
they will have a hard time in accomplishing their end 
so far as this district is concerned, and the Memphians 
think they have the call on a number of hardwoods. 

One of the dealers, in discussing this particular phase 
of the situation, said: “Yes, it is true that the con- 
sumers are trying to play a bear game on us and doing 
their best to leave the impression that the accumulation 
of stocks has been so great that the dealers will have 
to come off the perch. They are wrong as to this dis- 
trict. There has been positively no accumulation of 
dry stocks at the mills anywhere in this section, and 
while a few dealers have stocked up, because they wanted 
to take a chance on the market and do a little drying 
themseives. this has not been of sufficient consequence 
to affect the general market here. Only a few dealers, 
as a matter of fact, have stocks enough to fill present 
orders. 

“You will therefore understand why I take the posi- 
tion that it is merely a bear game. My candid opinion 
is that the consumers who are holding off their orders 
will regret it. A slight fall may come, but it is almost 
as likely that prices will go up a notch or two, and the 
consumers certainly entail a risk if they do not fill up 
to what they need now.” 

W. E. Hoshall, in discussing the conditions at con- 
suming centers with which he is familiar, said: “I 
have just returned from a number of the largest lunm- 
ber manufacturing centers in the country, and I did not 
find a single concern that has enough lumber on hand 
to run it further than August 1. Of course I do not 
care to predict what prices are going to do, for the 
reason that I do not know, but there is no question that 
we are enjoying a firm market now, and I see no chance 
for an early change.” 

Others talked the same way. As predicted in the 
Lumberman some time ago an easing off in the demand 
is not worrying the dealers, and they have made up their 
minds to hold their stuff rather than fail to get what, 
they believe it is worth. A conspicuous bit of evidence 
that this is true came up in a wholesaler’s office today, 
when a prominent mill man from Tipton, Tenn., walked 
in to sell a large lot of quartered oak. He asked $50 


_ for it and added that he would get that or he would hold 


his stuff for five years. 

George T. Houston & Co., have established a branch 
of their Chicago business in Memphis, and their office 
has just been opened in the basement of the Dr. D. T. Por- 
ter building—in the same office so long occupied by the 
commercial agent of the Southern railway. It is not 
known whether a yard will be established here or 
whether this office will draw its supply from Cairo and 
the Bigbee. (Miss.) mill belonging to the same concern. 

George B. Maegly, a prominent lumber dealer of 
Kansas City, was in Memphis this week, and the reports 
which he brings from the west make the Memphis men 
feel good over the prospect. 

C, A. Rumpf, the well-known New Orleans. exporter 
of hardwoods, spent a short time in Memphis on his 
way to New York, and he is authority for the ‘state- 
ment that the outlook for exporters is better than it 
has been for some time. Local exporters were much 
encouraged by what Mr. Rumpf had to say on the 
subject. He said the exports in his section were again 
on the increase. The result, it is generally believed 
here, backed by other information, will be that the 
orders from the other side will come in strong from now 
on, 

Mr. Farver, representing Price & Heald, the Baltimore 
exporters, wags in this district, and made several of the 
larger lumber points, looking after stocks for export 
and spent several days. His reports were of a similar 
character to that of Mr, Rumpf. He was much impressed’ 
with the favorable conditions at Memphis. 

The heavy rains have been continuous for more than 


‘two weeks, and it is a bit surprising that so few logs 
‘have been reported lost. Most of the raftsmen were 


anticipating trouble from the Mississippi, but the Father 
of Waters has been the direct cause of none of. the 
floods. Meantime, in preparing logs destined for Mis- 
SISsippi river points, or mills on streams which are 
affected by a Mississippi flood, the raftsmen did so with 
exceptional care, and when the floods came in the 
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interior it was not such a difficult matter to save the 
rafted timber. It seems, however, that general care 
throughout the south was observed in this work and 
the lumbermen will not suffer nearly so much as has 
been the case during former floods. In Mississippi only 
two lines of railroad are now in operation, the Illinois 
Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, and traf- 
fie generally has been seriously interrupted. The 
officials of the other roads can make no predictions as 
to when they can resume. 

W. E. Hoshall, J. W. Thompson, George D. Burgess 
and E, E. Goodlander are among the Memphis lumber- 
men certain to attend the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association meeting in Cincinnati next week. 

Announcement has just been made that J. W. Lyons, 
of Chicago, Ill., has purchased 20,000 acres of St. Fran- 
cis river bottom lands, located in the vicinity of Gil- 
more. The price was $6 an acre and a year ago the 
same property could have been purchased for a fourth 
of that amount. The increase is attributable to the St. 
Francis levee, which means the reclamation of hundreds 
of thousands of acres in the St. Francis basin. It is 
understood that Mr. Lyons represents a syndicate worth 
$20,000,000, and that it is its intention to locate sev- 
eral saw mills on the property and that several miles 
of railroad will also be built. 





ALONG THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 24._The market registers no 
changes this week. All the dealers are busy and getting 
orders every day. Plain oak and poplar are in steady 
demand and the prices for each are strong and well 
maintained. Quartered oak continues to show weak- 
ness. 

Lumber dealers and citizens generally are pleased 
with the boom in building which has taken hold of Nash- 
ville in the past few months. For the year 1899 and 
for the first quarter of 1900 Nashville shows more 
building permits and more money put into buildings 
than any city in the south. This is a strong statement, 
but authoritative figures from reputable hardware and 
building journals have lately been published to prove it. 

The decision of the attorney general of the state to 
advise the comptroller of the treasury to tax all lumber 
in the hands of dealers after January 10 still causes 
considerable interest among lumber dealers. One promi- 
nent firm has as much as $400,000 worth of lumber on 
hand, another $200,000, another $100,000, and so on. 
If the courts hold the tax valid it will mean considerable 
money for the dealers to pay out. ‘The dealers have 
employed lawyers to fight the case and the general 
opinion among them is that the courts will not sustain 
the ruling of the attorney general. 

A shuttle factory of considerable size has been put 
in operation at Clarksville by J. H. Mann. It manu- 
factures shuttle bolts and uses about fifteen cords of 
dogwood a day. 

Another band mill is being erected by the Bristol 
Door & Lumber Company. More planing machinery has 
also been added and the output of the company will be 
largely increased. 

An $8,000 planing mill and lumber plant will shortly 
be put up at Lewisburg by Alford Bros. 

One of the most extensive furniture plants in the 
south is in course of construction at Chattanooga by 
the Acme Furniture Company. Permits have been 
taken out for the erection of five large buildings to be 
occupied by the newly organized company. 

Four companies are now operating in Cheatham 
county, fifteen miles from Nashville, getting out timber 
and crossties. They ship by way of boats and barges 
on the Cumberland crossties and lumber in large quan- 
tities. J. H. Burkholder, of Kentucky, has also two 
large saw mills running at Ashland City, Cheatham 
county, manufacturing oak and poplar lumber. 

The Southern Handle Factory, just completed at 
Huntsville, Ala., has begun operations with fifty skilled 
hands. M. R. Grace is manager. 

A $20,000 spoke and handle factory has been secured 
at Athens, Ala., in the past week. The plant will 
operate the latest improved machinery and will work 
about fifty hands. Hickory and oak will be used for 
spoke and handle stuff, while other materials will be 
used in the turning departments. 





LUMBER EXPORTERS MEET. 


BALTIMoRE, Mp., April 24.—The meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation recently held here brought together E. M. Price, 
chairman; R. W. Price, of Price & Heald; J. B. Lauer, 
of Semon, Bach & Co., New York; E. 8S. Boggess, of 
Clarksburg, W. Va.; W. H. Russe, of Memphis, and 
J. L. Alcock, of Baltimore. A considerable amount of 
routine business was transacted and other action taken 
to put the organization into shape for aggressive work. 
The membership was limited to fifty, and the applica- 
tions of E. B. Williams, New Orleans; Illingworth, 
Ingham & Co., Cincinnati; William Foerster & Co. and 
English & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., for admission were 
favorably acted upon. It was decided to supply mem- 
bers with small seals of a design to be attached to cars. 
Shipping memorandums for such cars, when accom 
panied by an association certificate, are to stand be- 
tween the railroad company and the count of the lum- 
ber at the seaboard, provided the railroad company has 
the contents of the car checked: immediately after the 
seal is broken, and in the event of any discrepancy they 
are to advise the shipper immediately whether the lum- 
ber is unloaded onto the docks or directly into the 
steamer, stating exatcly what their count was. The 
secretary was to handle such claims as, in his 


judgment, are worthy of consideration. In the event of 
reference to the transportation committee the claimant 
shall be duly advised of the fact. Members will be asked 
to supply the secretary with data of the business done 
by them during the year, so that statistics valuable as 
a means of supplying a basis for the correction of evils 
can be compiled. All information from individual mem- 
bes shall be treated as strictly confidential. The next 
annual meeting is to be held on the second Wednesday 
in January, 1901, at Memphis, Tenn. J. B. Cabell, a 
former railroad man, was appointed secretary of the 
association by President E. M. Price some time ago, 
and the appointment was confirmed at the meeting of 
the conunittee. 


THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION AT 
CINCINNATI, 


Preparations for the meeting of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association at Cincinnati, commencing 
May 3, are progressing with an activity which has been 
redoubled in the past few days. The Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club held a called meeting at the Burnet house 
last Saturday afternoon for the purpose of perfecting the 
general plans and details for this gathering of lumber- 
men. Of course, there has never been any question that 
Cincinnati, as a leading and constantly developing lum- 
ber center of the country, would do herself proud in 
every respect on this occasion, as she has when called 
upon in the past to act as the beautiful and cordial 
hostess for events of national importance, but the lum- 
bermen here have with practically one impulse set about 
from the first systematically to accomplish that which 
without system, no matter how earnest the intent, could 
not fully attain the desired end; hence the meeting of 
last Saturday. The prompt action taken harmoniously 
on all suggestions looking to the success of the meeting 
clearly indicated that there will be absolutely nothing 
lacking. If the lumbermen who come here do not at all 
times see what they want, they will be themselves to 
blame if they do not get it in generous profusion. 

The banquet, which will be given on the evening of 
May 4 at the Burnet house, where the headquarters of 
the meeting have been established, will be one of the 
most complete affairs of the kind in local history. 
B. A. Kipp, of the committee having the banquet 
preparations in charge, has reported the following elab- 
orate and artistic menu as having been agreed upon: 

MENU. 
Manhattan Cocktail. 
Little Neck Clams. 
Salted Almonds with Cheese Sticks. 
Green Turtle, Clear. 


Olives. 
Rudesheimer. 
Broiled White Fish, vert pre. 
Cucumbers. Shoestring Potatoes. 
Filet de Boeuf, Pique, aux Cepes. 
Petis Pois. 
Sorbet, Grand Mariner. 
Sugar Wafers. 
Broiled Spring Chicken on Toast. 
Asparagus Vinaigrette. 
Veuve Cliquot. 
Assorted Cakes. 





Cigarettes. 


Glace Fantaisies. 


Cheese. Crackers. 
Coffee. 
Cigars. Cognac. 

Those present at the meeting on Saturday last were 
J. Watt Graham, president; W. B. Hay, secretary; W. 
A. Bennett, president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association; H. P. Wiborg, John P. Hanna, F. M. Pos- 
sell, B. A. Kipp, T. B. Stone, T. J. Moffett, J. B. Coch- 
ran, Dwight Hinckley, C. W. Tomtinson, of the B. & O. 
S. W. railroad, Ben Dulweber, James King, Ed Swain 
and Charles A. Elliott. Another meeting for the pur- 
pose of completing all arrangements will be held at the 
Burnet house Saturday afternoon of this week, at which 
a full attendance is earnestly requested. 

This meeting, as already announced, will be held at 
the Burnet house, which will be the official headquarters 
of the association. The Burnet has been the scene on 
many past occasions of the same sort gnd is peculiarly 
adapted to the requirements of such gatherings. The 
banquet on Friday night will be fully up to the high 
standard heretofore established by Manager George D. 
Potts, whose liberality in this particular instance may be 
reckoned as the equivalent of several hundred dollars in 
the form of a concession. This and the character of the 
entertainment of which visitors are assured, together 
with the fact that the house long ago earned the reputa- 
tion of being the favorite rendezvous for lumbermen in 
Cincinnati, should and doubtless will command general 
appreciation accordingly. George Potts has uniformly 
exerted himself to retain the good will of lumbermen and 
has succeeded in a remarkable measure. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET. 


Secretary M. J. Colby, of Wausau, Wis., announces a 
special meeting of the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association to be held at the St. Charles hotel, 
Milwaukee, on Friday, May 4, at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Secretary Colby hopes that this meeting will have 
a large representation of members, as matters of con- 
siderable importance to the trade will be discussed. 








INDIANA HARDWOOD MEN INVITED. 


The members of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Asociation, through the courtesy of J. Watt Graham, 
president of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, have been 
invited to attend the meeting of the National Hardwood 
nash Fheusaeg ana devtdeme Secttay Duakley ate 
next Thursday iday. 4 
Indiana association, has informed, members and it is 
probable that a considerable delegation will be present 
and participate in the proceedings, 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


The change in prices which was outlined in this de- 
partment last week has gone into effect, but other- 
wise the situation remains about as it has been for 
the past month. Some improvement is perhaps notice- 
able in the demand for small lots of regular stock and 
for odd work, but there is not the activity to trade 
that was looked for at this time, nor is the volume of 
business up to what it was a year ago. To what 
extent high prices for building material are respon- 
sible for this condition is a debated question. But there 
is no difference in opinion as to the responsibility of 
bad weather and labor troubles. The three together 
make a combination that is hard to go up against and 
be satisfied with the results. As stated last week, the 
change in prices is merely a readjustment of values 
on glazed sash and yellow pine moldings in order to 
conform with changed prices on window glass and yel- 
low pine lumber. The figures on doors remain un- 
changed and there is a slight advance on open sash, 
the latter being necessitated by the difficulty in secur- 
ing sash lumber. On two and four light windows the 
new discounts make a reduction of prices and some 
wholesalers incline to the belief that the reduction was 
greater than the conditions called for. One reason for 
making the change was to create a greater spread 
between eight and twelve light and two and four light 
windows, because the small sizes of window glass are 
scarce while the larger sizes can be obtained with less 
difficulty and can be purchased at prices relatively about 
20 percent lower than those ruling on the small sizes. 
Furthermore, at the old discounts there was some incen- 
tive for small jobbers and retail dealers to do their 
own glazing. That incentive is now removed, and it is 
claimed that the large wholesaler and manufacturer can 
still make a profit on his two and four light windows 
though the profit is admittedly a small one. 

a * * 





Factory conditions are practically unchanged except 
that perhaps the light trade of the last couple of 
months has resulted in a slight accumulation of stock 
at some producing points. ‘Lhis does not apply to No. 
2 or No. 4 doors or to open sash, in which lines demand 
has kept well up to the output. But in No. 1 doors 
there has been a slight accumulation and some manu- 
facturers report that No. 3 doors are not moving quite 
as well as they would like to see them. In neither 
instance, however, is the accumulation suflicient to cause 
any uneasiness in regard to the maintenance of prices 
on doors. White pine factory lumber is too high in 
price and too short in supply to admit of lowering 
prices on the manufactured product. Should the slack- 
ness of demand continue much longer it is probable 
that the large wholesale factories will shut down for a 
short period. Already several of them have restricted 
their production to a certain extent and the manufac- 
turers are keeping a sharp eye out for prospective labor 
troubles. There have been no strikes among the fac- 
tory operatives as yet and it is not expected that there 
will be any general trouble of this nature, though should 
the disturbance in the building trades continue there 
is a possibility that the factories which are located 
in some of the larger cities will be affected. 

* * * 

The quarterly meeting of the directors of the Amer- 
ican Window Glass Company has been held and no 
announcement of a change in prices followed it. This 
is taken to mean that present prices will be maintained 
by the combine, for the present at least, but those who 
have studied the situation carefully are confident that 
sooner or later there must be a material advance in 
window glass, Already the glass jobbers have shoved 
prices up on the smaller sizes and even at the advance 
first bracket glass is very hard to obtain. Just how 
much glass has been piled by the independent factories 
is a matter of conjecture, but it does not appear that 
there is any great accumulation in sight and there are 
only five weeks remaining for the present fire. This 
week the National Window Glass Jobber’s Association 
has been holding a meeting at Atlantic City at which 
the officials of the American Window Glass Company 
have been in attendance. It is claimed that the jobbers 
intend in the future to have something more to say about 
terms than they have had in the past and perhaps some 
changes will be made that will materially atfect the mar- 
ket. The question of getting small sizes without having 
to take a lot of undesirable glass has been agitating both 
jobbers and consumers recently and the outcome of 
the conference in this respect is awaited with consid- 
erable interest. There was a rumor that the combine 
would file a protest against the purchase of outside 
stock by members of the jobber’s association. It is cur- 
rently reported that in the last deal the jobbers prom- 
ised the combine not to buy glass from outsiders at 
less than 5 percent under American prices and that 
this promise has not been lived up to. The warm 
weather is increasing the number of spare places at the 
factories and from now on it is expected that the pro- 
duction will steadily decrease, winding up with the 
close of the fire on June 30, Perhaps there will be 
no material change in window glass prices until after 
that date, but buyers are figuring on getting all the 
glass they can in the meantime and thus be in shape 
to profit by the advance which they believe is to take 
place during the summer shut-down. 

* * * 


Chicago wholesalers report an increase in the inquiry 
for doors and mill work during the past week. ‘Lhis 
increase many attribute to more favorable weather in 
the country tributary to this market. Trade has not 


yet reached the volume it had attained at this season 
a year ago and is considerably behind expectations, but 
nevertheless there is no disposition among the whole- 
salers here to complain. They realize that weather con- 
ditions have been against building operations this 
spring, and judging by reports from traveling salesmen, 
are confident that there will be a fair demand during 
the balance of the season. The inquiry for estimates 
on odd work has been better than the demand for regu- 
lar stock and of late a considerable percentage of these 
inquiries has developed into orders. It is stated, how- 


» ever, that competition on special bills is very close and 


that prices are not all that could be desired. Several 
instances were reported by wholesalers this week where 
estimates on certain bills ‘had varied widely, indicat- 
ing that ideas as to values are not altogether uniform. 
On the whole, however, the market is well maintained 
on the basis of prices for regular stock, and with a uttle 
better demand for some things, which is expected to 
come later, wholesalers believe that prices will advance 
above the present basis, 
* . * 

The large wholesale factories at Oshkosh, Wis., with 
one exception, are curtailing output by practically clos- 
ing down the stock departments and running almost 
wholly on odd work. The factory of R. McMillan & 
Co. is closed down and if weather conditions do not 
improve soon so as to start up building operations some 
of the others will follow suit. A traveling salesman who 
returned Saturday from a trip through the southern 
part of the state says that trade in that section is very 
quiet at present, but the outlook is good as soon as 
the weather settles. The general volume of business and 
inquiry is about the same as reported last week. 

* n * 


Sash and door men report that trade at Minneapolis, 
Minn., is showing a marked better tendency this week 
than last. Seeding is completed in the northwestern 
states and this is helping the situation to some extent. 
Orders for special work are assuming larger propor- 
tions and orders for stock work are coming better than 
they did a few weeks ago. Larly orders for stock work 
have practically been all shipped out and this new busi- 
ness is causing quite a movement in this direction. 
Manufacturers are inclined to be somewhat conservative 
about taking orders for fear of labor troubles next week, 
which it is said may come to a head at that time, 
Screens are still a trifle quiet, the season not yet having 
advanced sufficiently to make the demand for this class 
of goods a necessity. Retailers are anticipating the 
future te some extent by placing orders for immediate 
delivery. 

* * * 

The demand for mill work at Kansas City, Mo., for 
local consumption has improved materially this month 
and a number of contracts on which figures were made 
in March have been let. The planing milis are about 
all running with full forces, and the outlook for special 
work is fully as good as it was at this time last year. 
The country demand is rather slow, as building in the 
country has not yet set in in earnest, but the jobbers 
look for a good rush of orders next month for regular 
stock goods. Prices are reported satisfactory and the 
lists are being well maintained in that territory. 

* * * 


Box factory men in the Saginaw valley report business 
good. The demand continues satisfactory and prices 
are steady and strong. Planing mills are all running 
full time and are fairly busy. There is a good demand 
for doors for export, but the home trade is more quiet. 
Building operations in the Saginaw valley will be quite 
extensive, and added to this the outside trade promises 
to make a busy season for every concern during the 
season, 

* * * 

It is reported decidedly quiet in all finished wood- 
work at Buffalo, N. Y., though there is a fairly constant 
small demand. The demand for doors is generally less 
than for finish, though manufacturers say they are not 
able to understand why this is so. As to woods, there 
is a full variety asked for, with chestnut fairly leading, 
both in doovs and finish, to certain eastern points, espe- 
cially Philadelphia, which has always dealt in that 
wood in spite of its disposition to turn dingy without 
warning. In local demand there is a considerable call 
for white pine and cypress doors, the latter wood being 
finished in the natural grain, though it is no longer much 
cheaper than pine. 1t is still the general opinion that 
business will improve steadily, though the volume is so 
much less than it was a year ago that the amount for 
the year will hardly in any event come up to that. There 
seems to be a general disposition to stand to prices, for 
it would take too much of a reduction to stimulate 
trade in that way. In the box trade there is considerable 
improvement. The consumer must have the boxes or stop 
business, and he has no idea of doing that. While there 
is less demand for boxes than was expected, the tone of 
the demand is so much better than it was a month ago 
that everybody is encouraged. 

* * * 

The planing mills and sash factories at Baltimore, 
Md., are running along under easy pressure. As a rule 
establishments there experience a fair demand for their 
products, but no extraordinary movement is being noted. 
The full possibilities and probabilities of the season 
have not yet developed. 

* * * 

At New York city it is reported that doors are still 
—— a little off the list, due to the light demand, 
though it is hard to see where any possible profit can 
come in when the prices that are paid for factory lum- 
ber are taken into consideration. In a general way, 


however, it is said that prices on doors and sash are 
being well observed. 
* * ” 

The movement of sash, doors and blinds in New Env. 
land is satisfactory, though quiet. Prices are remark. 
ably well sustained, considering the apathy among the 
buyers. Pine doors are not reported as being sold much 
if any below the association prices. Whitewood and 
cypress must easily remain strong, with the condition 
of the lumber market at the respective sources of sup- 
ply, and, as for Washington cedar, with the immense 
territory which these manufacturers cover, there is no 
occasion for them to look for anything but steady and 
possibly advancing prices. 


Salesmen’s Department. 


ORGANIZATION OF [MINNEAPOLIS TRAVELING 
MEN. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 25.—At a meeting of the 
lumber salesmen interested in the new Lumbermen's 
club, held Jast Thursday afternoon in the rooms on the 
tenth floor of the Lumber Exchange, a constitution and 
by-laws were adopted and the plan of organizing a social 
and business club was further enlarged upon. It is 
probable that the new organization will start in a more 
pretentious manner than any of the original promoters 
contemplated. It is proposed to organize a regular club 
and secure commodious quarters in the Lumber Ex- 
change. All the latest magazines and papers will be 
kept on file for the use of members, the club rooms will 
be handsomely appointed, and may contain billiard 
tables. A lounging and smoking room will probably be 
provided and in every respect the club and its appoint- 
ments will be worthy of the lumber salesmen of the 
northwest. 

The manufacturers will contribute the furniture and 
other necessaries, if the salesmen will accept, but the 
latter have not yet decided whether to accept the offer 
or not. The manufacturers regard the step as a move 
in the right direction and have given it their sanction, 
They appreciate that if the salesmen have a club room 
where visiting merchants from the country can be enter- 
tained in a fitting manner, it will have a tendency to 
further increase the importance of Minneapolis as a 
lumber center and as a point of interest to the retailer, 
and that the manufacturers will reap direct benefits 
from such an organization. The salesmen when off the 
road would have a place in which they could enjoy 
themselves during their spare moments and where they 
might be found by those inquiring for them. ‘The sales- 
men will probably decide this week whether to accept 
the offer of the manufacturers or not, and plans will 
assume more definite shape then. Membership dues have 
been placed at $1 a month for all salesmen, whether 
traveling or in the city, and a membership of fifty rep- 
resentative salesmen can be secured at the outset. It is 
anticipated, however, that the membership will be in- 
creased to seventy-five or 100 salesmen before the end 
of the year. 

The salesmen say that Chicago, St. Louis and other 
cities maintain well appointed lumbermen’s clubs, and 
the interests of this section demand that Minneapolis 
should also have a representative social organization 
of this sort. The next meeting of the club will be at the 
call of the president, when several matters referred to 
committees will have been acted upon and reports can be 
received from those who are active in the organization 
of the club, 


MEETING OF IOWA SALESMEN. 


The Association of Iowa Sash & Door Salesmen will 
hold its first annual meeting at Marshalltown, Ia., 
Tuesday next, May 1, at 1:30 p. m., at the Pilgrim 
hotel. This association carries with it the entire sup-~ 
port of the sash and door factories on the Mississippi 
river, as well as those at Chicago and Minneapolis. It 
is expected that there will be a large attendance at this 
meeting, and it is anticipated that much good will result 
from a conference between the members of the associa- 
tion. 


SOUTHERN INDIANA HARDWOOD STOCKS. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., April 14.—It is likely that the 
amount of hardwood stock thus far taken up is about 
the same as last year, but in quality common predomi- 
nates. Our business has beeen fully as good as last year 
up to this date. On a good grade of firsts and seconds 
quartered white oak we are receiving the same prices 
that we did last year, but common is lower. We have 
customers who are anxious for good stock. Plain oak 
in both red and white is scarce. A great many mill 
men have made the mistake of cutting small rough logs 
into quartered stock, thereby making their grades run 
very poor. Such stock is not very salable. We find 
that if the grades are good and the lumber has a good 
average width we have no trouble in selling it. If the 
mill men would realize that running ten hours a day 
would supply all the demands for lumber and at prices 
at which they could afford to cut it, it would pay them 
a great deal better than running night and day and 
being forced to put their lumber on the market and take 
what buyers offer them; because all buyers know when 
the mill man is compelled to have money and will price 
his lumber accordingly. Some of the buyers that call 
upon us claim that they are buying lumber for less 
money than we offer it for, but most of them acknowl- 
7 that the grades do not suit them. If the mill men 
will not run their mills overtime, there will be little 
change in prices. 

J. P. Water LuMBER CoMPANY, 
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The John Schroeder Lumber Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is moving its south yard from Kinnikinnick avenue 
to Fourth avenue and Virginia street, that city. 

The Cream City Sash & Door Company, of Milwaukee, 
has just completed a four-story brick building, 60 by 140 
feet, costing $7,000. It has been equipped with $30,000 
worth of machinery. 

James Moloney, president of the Moloney-Bennet Belt- 
ing Company, this city, left on Sunday night for the east, 
expecting to be absent about a week. Mr. Moloney gave 
Boston as his destination. 

Edgar P. Sawyer, son of the late Philetus Sawyer, 
has been elected vice-president of the Marshfield Land 
& Lumber Company, and also member of the board of 
directors, succeeding his father. 

W. B. Steele, the well known lumber dealer of Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been honored with the chairmanship of 
the republican committee of that city. 

Hanford Donnelly, of Chicago, who is interested in 
20,000 acres of mineral and timber lands in Iron and 
Jackson counties, Michigan, intends exploring his land 
for iron ore during the coming summer. 

H. L. Fish, manager for the Woodstock Lumber Com- 
pany, at Woodstock, IIl., was in the city last Saturday on 
business. He reported trade very good with prospects of 
more building than usual at Woodstock and in the vicin- 
ity. 

George Grove, a well known retail lumberman of 
Paxton, Ill., was in Chicago on business this week and 
found a few moments’ time to call on the Lumberman. 
He reports trade prospects in his territory exceptionally 
good. 

Considerable uneasiness is felt regarding the disap- 
pearance of Theodore Thorson, a saw mill man near 
Deccrah, Iowa. At last account it was feared he had 
been drowned and the river had been dragged for his 
body, but without result. 

Frank Thatcher, of Aurora, Ill., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Laird-Norton Lumber 
Company, of Winona, Minn., and has removed to that 
point. Mr. Thatcher takes the position made vacant 
by the recent death of R. McBurney. 

Edward S. Stark, who is well known in the lumber 
district of this city, having long been in charge of the 
bookkeeping department of the T. Wilce Company, has 
lately gone to Cairo, Ill., where he has accepted a posi- 
tion in the office of E. Sondheimer & Co. 

C. T. Putnam, of Hoopeston, IlI., was a Chicago visitor 
last week; the object of his trip was to purchase an 
engine and machinery for his planing mill, which is 
being enlarged. Mr. Putnam reported a good business 
with fair prospects for the entire season. 

M. A. Hayward, the well known lumberman of Colum- 
bus, 0., and railway freight representative of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railroad, has been on a 
northern trip this week, and called on the American 
Lumberman while stopping over a day in Chicago. 

E. Sondheimer, head of the hardwood firm of E. Sond- 
heimer & Co., this city, returned last week from a six 
weeks’ absence at Hot Springs, Ark., where he usually 
goes every year, accompanied by his wife and other 
members of his family, for a short period of rest and 
recreation. 

The will of the, late James P. Walsh, of Stillwater, 
Minn., has been filed for probate. The estate is esti- 
mated at from $20,000 to $30,000, and is left to a sis- 
ter and two nieces of the deceased explorer and lum- 
berman. Mr. Walsh’s death was duly chronicled in last 
week’s issue of the American Lumberman. 

A cablegram on Tuesday from Hongkong reported 
the arrival there of James F. Lord, of the Lord & Bush- 
nell Company, this city, who is making a tour around the 
world. From Hongkong he will go to Manila and then 
spend a short time in Japan, returning to this country by 
md of San Francisco and reaching home some time in 

une, 

R. L. Oliver, formerly of Moberly, Mo., and a well 
known lumber and sash and door salesman in the south- 
western territory, has been in Chicago this week. Mr. 
Oliver was with the Red Cypress Sash & Door Company, 
at Kansas City, Mo., up to last December, when he went 
to Mexico for his health, spending the winter in that 
country. 

W. T. Radford, who has been civil engineer of the 
Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company’s plant at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and also of the Pine Bluff & Western railway ever 
since the establishment of the enterprise, will succeed 
Thomas F, Doyle as superintendent of the railway and 
general manager and superintendent of the lumber com- 
pany’s plant. 

The Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Association, 
which is said to represent 90 percent of the total out- 
put in that line, held a secret meeting at the Grand 
Pacific ‘hotel in this city on last Saturday and arranged 
for the annual meeting, which is to be held at Mil- 
Waukee in July. The general sentiment of the meet- 
NZ was in favor of maintaining present prices. 


Finley Morrison, of Ashland, Wis., has recently 
returned from a three months’ trip to the southern 
pine regions in company with his son. He states that 
there are quite a number of northern lumbermen to be 
found in the south at the present time, and in order 
to keep in the swim he purchased for himself and others 
12,000 acres of Louisiana pine, which will be held as 
a speculative investment. 


George N. Greer, buying representative at Menominee 
of the well-known firm of A. S. Kibbee & Son, Albany, 
N. Y., visited several days in Chicago this week on busi- 
ness connected with this firm. Mr. Greer states that 
the manufacturers in the Menominee district are hold- 
ing firm .on prices and that buyers are holding aloof at 
present, but he believed general conditions through the 
country justified a steady market. 


In the extensive writeup of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, in last week’s issue of the American Lumber- 
man, it was said with reference to the product of the 
Hudson River Lumber Company, of Hudson, Ark., that 
it was “marketed by the Long-Bell Lumber Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo.,” which is not the case. The Hudson 
River Lumber Company has its own sales department 
and disposes of its product direct to the trade. 

The Pilsen Lumber Company’s fleet of boats left Chi- 
cago early in the week loaded with grain for Port Huran. 
From there they were to go to Duluth for lumber. The 
company has about 13,000,000 feet of dry stock in pile at 
Duluth which will be brought forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible now that navigation is open. This gives it an 
exceedingly good stock to start in with and places the 
company in position to fill promptly all orders for house 
and barn bills, of which it makes a specialty. 

W. O. King & Co., whose yards are located at the 
Loomis street bridge, this city, had already received 
two cargoes of hardwood lumber from northern Michi- 
gan up to last Monday, another cargo was on the way 
and a fourth cargo was loading that day. The firm is 
well equipped for dry stock, especially in thick maple, 
of which they make a great specialty and hold in com- 
plete assortments of thicknesses and lengths. W. O. 
King & Co. probably have the best dry stock of thick 
maple to be found anywhere in the country. 

C. L. Storrs, the Evansville (Ind.) lumber dealer, who 
has been missing from his home for over a month, has 
been heard from at Hastings, Neb., where his sister 
resides. The letter which his wife received states that 
Mr. Storrs will return to his home as soon as he has 
recovered his health. It is believed that he wandered 
away while in a delirium occasioned by unnecessary 
worry over financial difficulties. Mr. Storrs’ largest 
creditors state that his affairs have not at any time 
been in such shape that they could not easily have been 
adjusted. 


L. H. Price, for many years identified with the retail 
lumber business of the northwest and located at Sioux 
City, Ia., having been at a prior time a white pine 
manufacturer at Stillwater, Minn., has become quite a 
southern lumberman during recent years, and during 
the past three years has been connected with the 
Burton Lumber Company, of Baton Rouge, La. On 
May 1, however, he will go with the New Orleans 
Cypress Lumber Company at New Orleans, as manager 
of its mill. Mr. Price’s many friends in the northwest 
will be glad to hear of ‘him in this connection. 

The committee on buildings and grounds of the Chi- 
cago board of education has advertised for bids for the 
lumber, shingles and cedar posts required for use in 
Chicago public school buildings from May 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, 1900, to be delivered in the rear of 169 West Mon- 
roe street, or at the public school buildings under erec- 
tion or repair. Specification blanks for proposals may 
be secured at 1105 Schiller building, and the proposals 
must be accompanied by a deposit of $100 for each of 
the districts bid upon, 


Charles Stein, of 185 Dearborn street, Chicago, has 
secured options on the timber on 495,000 acres of Tennes- 
see timber lands belonging to the estate of Dr. Matson, 
of Kankakee, who died intestate in 1877. Mr. Stein rep- 
resents Chicago parties whose names he declines to give, 
and says that his clients are only after the timber on 
the land instead of the oil and coal, as was at first 
reported in some of the newspaper dispatches. The deal 
was also greatly exaggerated in the newspaper reports, 
as it involves only about $100,000. 


A visitor in Chicago early this week was C. A. Rumupf, 
the well known hardwood exporter and general hardwood 
dealer of New Orleans, La. Mr. Rumpf said that the 
export shipping conditions had within a week or ten 
days materially improved. The business had been much 
hampered by lack of vessel room, but there had been a 
decided change in that respect, and a drop in freight 
rates which is equivalent to about $3 a thousand in the 
price of the stock delivered at Liverpool, London or 
Hamburg. He stated that the export trade was in good 
condition and that he looked forward to a prosperous 
year. 


The proofreader was slightly under weather last 
week and consequently made a mistake in the name of 
Charles B. Forster, of the Forster Lumber Company, 
in an article with reference to “Transfer of Interests 
in Munising Property.” Mr. Forster’s name was made 
to appear as Harold instead of Charles, but as that 
gentleman left a few days ago for the Pacific coast he 
will probably not be able to reach us for some time at 
least, in case his dignity may be offended by the error. 
Mr. Forster holds an option on @ large tract of timber 
in Oregon and will, doubtless, be its owner by the time 
he returns to the east, which will probably be the mid- 
die of May. 


James H. Baird, the efficient Scrivenoter of the Con- 


catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, with headquarters at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was in Chicago a day or two this week. 


Fred W. Upham, of the F. W. Upham Lumber Com- 
pany, Old Colony building, this city, states that he finds 
quite a large trade in the aggregate in hardwoods, but 
that demand is somewhat uneven as regards locality. In 
some sections of the country there seems to be a strong 
demand for hardwoods and prices appear to be firmly 
held, while in other sections almost the reverse is the 
case. Mr. Upham, who is one of the members of the 
Creelman Export Lumber Company, of Mobile, Ala., 
says that he has been greatly gratified to ascertain that 
the business of the company has not been at all injured 
as a result of the recent floods. The company has a 
number of logs in the river, but no damage was done, 
although the mill and lumber piles were for some time 
surrounded by water to the depth of several feet. 

The Hon. Addison G. Foster was in Chicago last 
week on his way to hold a consultation with his busi- 
ness associate in the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, at Tacoma, Wash., Col. C. W. Griggs. Col. 
Griggs came east as far as Minneapolis, in order to 
meet Senator Foster, who desired to lose as little time 
as possible from his senatorial duties, in which he is tak- 
ing a deep interest. The consultation was inspired by 
some necessary changes consequent upon the death of 
Percy D. Norton, the late assistant treasurer of the 
company, and who took a very active part in its opera- 
tions. Senator Foster, who is a man of magnificent 
mental and physical equipment, is intensely devoted to 
the welfare of his own state, and is at the same time 
able to take the broader statesmanlike survey of the 
nation as a whole. This is his first year at Washington 
and he takes an active interest in men and affairs at 
the national capital. 


T. H. McCarthy, general manager of the Ruddock 
Cypress Company, Ruddock, La., and the New Orleans 
Cypress Company, Ltd., New Orleans, was in the city 
this week on his way home from a month’s trip to the 
Pacific coast, accompanied by Mrs. McCarthy. They had 
a most enjoyable journey west via the Southern Pacific 
and while in California made a visit to C. H. Ruddock, 
president of the two companies mentioned, and who 
spends his winters on his ranch at Covina, twenty miles 
south of Los Angeles. Mr. Ruddock is a thorough 
enthusiast regarding the industrial and commercial 
interests of the San Gabriel valley, and is withal a 
charming host, and that being stated the character 
of the entertainment afforded to Mr. and Mrs. McCar- 
thy during the time they were his guests needs no 
further exploitation. The tourists returned from Cali- 
fornia via the Union Pacific and the Rio Grande, 
stopping at Glenwood Springs and Colorado Springs, 
Colo., for a study of the mountains and a rest before 
continuing their journey to Chicago. 

Thomas J. Neacy, general manager of the Filer & 
Stowell Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has withdrawn his 
previous offer of $2,000, intended to form the nucleus of 
an endowment fund of $200,000 for the St. Frances 
seminary at that point. Instead of the former offer Mr. 
Neacy will donate $1,000 each to St. John’s cathedral and 
St. Rose’s catholic congregations, with the stipulation 
that the money must be applied to the education of needy 
students for the priesthood. The gift was made upon 
the fifteenth anniversary of Mr. Neacy’s marriage, and, 
speaking in regard to it, he says that whoever may ben- 
efit thereby will have his wife to thank for the thought 
of commemorating their wedding anniversary in this 
manner. If others can be found who will swell the fund 
to $25,000 Mr. Neacy will increase his donation to 
$5,000, or he offers to increase the donation by 10 percent 
on any amount that may be given by others to the fund, 
the idea being to foster vocations for the priesthood in 


. the two parishes and to establish if possible a permanent 


fund for the education of needy English speaking 
students. The reason for the withdrawal of the orig- 
inal offer to St. Frances seminary was because it had 
not been taken up. 





Hemlock Manufacturers to Meet. 

Secretary F. W. Shepard, of the Wisconsin Hemlock 
Manufacturers’ Association, announces a meeting of that 
body for Friday, May 4, at the St. Charles hotel, Mil- 
waukee. The meeting will be held in the forenoon and 
will probably be called to order about 9:30 o’clock. 


A New Chicago Firm. 


J. A. Nourse & Co. is the title of a new firm which has 
just commenced business in this city, with office at room 
414, 175 Dearborn street. The head of this firm, John A. 
Nourse, is well known to the trade both wholesale and 
retail in this section of the country, having for many 
years been in charge of the Sawyer-Goodman Company’s 
wholesale interests in Chicago. He is an able and 
experienced lumberman and has equipped himself admir- 
ably for doing a general lumber business in this instance. 
The firm is representing the Shevlin-Carpenter Com- 
pany, manufacturer of white pine lumber at Minneapolis, 
which is well known as one of the largest lumber manu- 
facturing concerns in the northwest; the Pearl River 
Lumber Company, of Brookhaven, Miss., which operates 
one of the most extensive saw mills in the south, and 
the Whatcom Falls Mill Company, of New Whatcom, 
Wash., which is an extensive manufacturer of red cedar 
lumber, porch columns, balusters, newels, shingles and 
other cedar and fir products. The new firm will also 
handle Michigan hemlock lumber and white cedar shin- 
gles in carload quantities. With such extensive con- 
cerns as those above named backing him, added to his 
own splendid knowledge of the market, it is safe to 
assume that Mr. Nourse and his associates will do a 
splendid business in this territory. 
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EXPORT PRICES IN MAINE. 


PortLAND, MeE., April 23.—The local trade is quiet, 
building operations being confined to those buildings 
that are actually necessary. In the matter of houses a 
good many are waiting to see if there will not be some 
drop in the prices of building materials. 

In the export line there is a firm situation. River 
Plate grades are: Scantling and rails, $16, 12-inch $22, 
all as run for quality. In white pine 12-inch prices are 
as follows: 8S. A. shippers, $33; seconds, $25; W. I. 
shippers, $22. : 

Freight rates remain practically unchanged. There 
is no great demand for tonnage, but the market is firm 
at $10 to $10.50. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


It cannot be said that during the past month the vol- 
ume of business has been satisfactory. Compared with 
last year at this time there is less activity in the demand 
and an uncertain feeling as to values among buyers 
which has a tendency to confine purchases by both whole- 
salers and retailers within the limits of current require- 
ments. There is no denying that the building demand 
thus far this season has been disappointing. Those who 
have studied the situation carefully find many good 
reasons why this should be so. Chief among these are 
unfavorable weather and labor troubles. The former 
is now spoken of in the past tense, but the latter are a 
present evil which many fear will develop into larger 
dimensions next month. Business in all lines has 
improved to some extent since April 1, but not to the 
degree anticipated, and until there shall be further 
improvement in the consumptive demand retailers and 
wholesalers are not likely to change their policy of delay- 
ing purchases to the latest possible moment. That there 
is concerted action among buyers to break the market is 
hardly likely, though there is evidently at least a tacit 
agreement in some sections to hold off until the situation 
is more clearly defined. Mill men continue to express 
confidence in the stability of the market, and considering 
all the surrounding conditions, prices are fairly well 
maintained. There has been a slight decline on some 
things, but no general break. The few weak spots that 
have developed would speedily disappear with the 
resumption of active demand. It must also be remem- 
bered that while buyers are holding back consumption 
is going right along in at least fair volume, and stocks 
on hand are thus being steadily, if slowly, reduced. Tak- 
ing all the lumber field into consideration, there is no 
heavy surplus of stock with which to start in on the 
summer season. Admitting that retailers are well sup- 
plied, mill stocks are light for this time of the year, 
except possibly in the short leaf yellow pine district, and 
from the fact that retail dealers have not been buying 
much of late it is not likely that they have much more 
lumber on hand than usual. Yet conditions are such, 
and the reports from different sources so conflicting, 
that it is difficult to size up the market in any one line 
satisfactorily. Taking a concensus of opinion from the 
buyers’ side the conclusion naturally arrived at is that 
already there has been a considerable easing off from 
the high prices of last fall and winter. In some 
instances mill men are also willing to admit there has 
been a slight decline, but while the former express uncer- 
tainty as to the future, the latter are confident that they 
are to have another prosperous year, with prices sub- 
stantially on the basis that prevailed during the greater 
part of last season. 








* » 


Chicago has been and is still the storm center of labor 
troubles. After striving in vain to secure an adjustment 
of difficulties with the Building Trades Council, the 
contractors reached the conclusion that the central 
labor organization was a detriment to both employce 
and employer. An ultimatum accordingly was issued, 
declining further to recognize the Building Trades Coun- 
cil or to employ union men who are affiliated with that 
organization. The stand taken by the contractors is 
a just one, but the joint labor organization is making 
a stubborn fight to maintain its arbitrary demands and 
its existence. There is no attempt on the part of the 
contractors to oppose the right of labor to organize, nor 
is there any question of wages between the contractors 
and the men. The fight is simply one to determine 
whether the contractor shall control his own business, 
or turn it over to the “business agent.” At present 
there is no immediate prospect of settlement. The con- 
tractors are going ahead with jobs that have been begun, 
and finishing them up with non-union labor, but are 
starting no new work to speak of. In other large cities 
the labor troubles are less pronounced than in Chicago, 
yet there is more or less disturbance all over the coun- 
try, and it is feared this may develop into greater pro- 
portion on May 1, at whieh date the agreements entered 
into with numerous labor organizations will expire. Up 
to this time the building trades have been the principal 
sufferers from strikes, and it is hoped that the trouble 
will not extend to the woodworking factories, though of 
course any tying up of building operations cuts off the 
market to some extent for sash and doors and interior 
finish. 

- * * 

With the exception of the two lines above mentioned 
there continues to be a good demand for lumber from 
manufacturing sources. The greatest activity probably 
is in the demand for car material, though the agricul- 
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tural implement factories are also absorbing large quan- 
tities, and furniture factories are good buyers of stock. 
Box factories have not been buying quite so much of 
late, and in some instances it is reported that box manu- 
facturers have good stocks of lumber on hand. This is 
not the general condition, however, and it is expected 
that the demand for box lumber will get back to old pro- 
portions in the near future. The starting up of the 
white pine mills has been looked upon by the box makers 
as a possible factor in bringing about lower prices, and 
they probably will hold off as long as possible in order 
to see what effect the placing of the new cut on tha 
market will have on values. The contrast between the 
building demand and the manufacturing demand is 
clearly illustrated by the condition of the hardwod mar- 
ket. Such stock as is ordinarily used for interior finish is 
not in as good demand, but all classes of hardwood that 
are used for general manufacturing purposes are called 
for about as urgently as at any time within the past 
year. This of course applies strictly to dry stock. 
* + * 


Reports from retail dealers in regard to trade condi- 
tions are somewhat conflicting. Some say business so far 
this year has been good, with promising prospects ahead, 
while others report light demand and an unfavorable 
outlook. Improvement in weather conditions has brought 
some encouragement, but during the past month farm- 
ers have been busy in the field and that always means 
a light country trade. Crop prospects are good, so far 
as they can be determined at this season of the year, and 
as the financial condition of the farmers is generally 
regarded as being better than for years past, there is no 
reason why at least an average trade should not come 
from that source this year. In the western part of the 
territory in which white pine is distributed the sales- 
men have been off the road for several weeks, but will 
go on again on May I, and it is expected their work 
will soon result in sizing up the situation so far as the 
retail trade in that section is concerned. Down in the 
southwest the country trade is reasonably satisfactory, 
better perhaps in Kansas than in Missouri, while in 
Oklahoma territory the retail dealers seem to be gener- 
ally satisfied. The Texas yard trade was good up to 
within two or three weeks, but has been interfered with 
somewhat lately by the floods. The retail trade in the 
eastern territory is quiet, and less building is reported 
in that section than was done last year. There is con- 
siderable industrial activity, however, and housebuilding 
may start up later if the labor situation clears up and 
the lumber market conditions become settled. 

* * * 


Practically all of the white pine mills are now in 
operation, though it will be thirty to sixty days before 
any quantity of the new cut is ready for shipment. Low 
water in the upper Mississippi river is causing some 
uneasiness because of the prospect that the mills may 
run short of logs unless the streams are filled shortly by 
copious rains. In the Wisconsin valley territory condi- 
tions are exactly the reverse, high water in the rivers 
having delayed operations at some mills in the past 
week, Throughout the south floods have been general, 
and in many cases mills have been compelled to shut 
down, while the heavy rains have delayed logging opera- 
tions in the woods. In Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama the high water has tied up many of the 
railroads, thus delaying shipments, and considerable 
direct loss has also been caused to mill properties on 
account of floods. The delay in itself is a cause of con- 
siderable inconvenience, because the mills in the terri- 
tory affected are, as a rule, well supplied with orders for 
immediate delivery. With the yellow pine mills this 
applies chiefly to bill stuff, though the good local demand 
through that section has so far been taking care of the 
sideboard product. The delay is especially felt by the 
cypress mills, which are running short of stock and are 
operating right up to capacity in order to accumulate 
supplies for the summer and fall trade. Dry stocks of 
cypress have been practically cleaned up, but consider- 
able stock is being kiln dried and shipped much closer 
to the saws than is ordinarily done. 

os * * 


The export demand is a strong feature of the situa- 
tion, particularly in yellow pine. Demand for this wood 
from Europe and the continent, as well as from the 
West Indies, Mexico and South America, is very brisk, 
and prices are higher than they have been for many 
years past. This spring considerable difficulty has been 
experienced in securing vessels for export shipments. 
but the situation in this respect has improved a little 
of late, although freights are still high. The scarcity of 
vessels and high freights has been a drawback on the 
export trade in hardwoods, but an improvement is 
reported from some ports, particularly New Orleans. 
The export demand on the Pacific coast is also good, 
though hampered by the same conditions in regard to 
securing vessels that have been prevalent at Atlantic 
and gulf coast ports. 





Northern Pine and Spruce. 


Chicago. 


In some respects a slight improvement in the whole- 
sale trade of this market is noted, but there is still a 
lack of that activity which is usually the chief char- 
acteristic of the lumber business at this season. To a 
large extent this is perhaps due to the strike in the 
building trades, which has practically cut off local con- 
sumption except in the case of small bills for repairs 
and other work of that character. Several dealers this 
week say that the country demand is fairly good, with 
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numerous inquiries for ‘house and barn bills. So far 
this year the figures showing shipments by rail indi. 
cate an increase over the same period last year, but 
undoubtedly there has been a large falling off in the 
city business. This falling off pertains principally to 
the building demand, as the box factories and other 
manufacturing institutions are still taking consider. 
able lumber. This is particularly true of the box fae. 
tories, though it is said that most of these now have 
good stocks of lumber on hand. 

The only changes in prices that have occurred lately 
pertain to No. 2 boards and good lumber. The former 
have been advanced 50 cents a thousand as compared 
with prices that have ruled all through the spring, thus 
bringing the relations between this grade and No. } 
and No. 3 boards more nearly in proportion. Short 
piece stuff is perhaps a trifle firmer than it was three 
or four weeks ago, though lists are still out in the coun. 
try on a $15.50 basis. If there shall be the anticipated 
development in demand during the coming week it ig 
expected that new lists will be sent out about May 1 
advancing short piece stuff to $16. Good lumber has 
been advanced from $1 to $3 a thousand above the 
list prices of last winter, though it is admitted that 
on most items other than those mentioned prices are 
on an average about 50 cents a thousand lower than 
the highest point reached during the winter. This is 
not regarded in any sense as a break in the market 
but is simply an easing off in prices in anticipation 
of the opening of navigation and the coming on the 
market of the new cut. 

Not much lumber has been received by water as yet, 
the arrivals being confined to occasional cargoes from 
points on Lake Michigan. The first boat reached 
Menominee this week and a passage was also made 
through the Soo. By the end of another week 
the lumber fleet will be pretty generally in com- 
mission and the first cargoes from Lake Superior are 
expected to arrive some time next week. No change 
has been announced in lake freight rates from the basis 
of $3 from Lake Superior and $1.50 from Lake Michi- 
gan points. A strong effort is being made, however, to 
force the Lake Superior rate down to $2.75 and ship- 
pers at Duluth express confidence that they will be 
able to do this within a short time. The iron situation 
may have considerable to do with the basis of lake 
freights during the summer. If there shall be the vol- 
ume of iron ore moved that was anticipated a short 
time ago, rates on lumber undoubtedly will remain firm, 
but with a check to the ore movement some of the ves- 
sels that were chartered to handle ore may turn back 
into the lumber trade and thus increase the carrying 
capacity for lumber to a point where lower rates will 
result. There is not a great deal of lumber at north. 
ern lake points to come forward by water early in the 
season and so far dealers here have not made, heavy 
purchases at the cargo mills of stock to be cut. Assort- 
ments in this market are in good shape and wholesalers 
probably will pursue a waiting policy in regard to fur- 
ther supplies, anticipating that perhaps there may be 
some easing off in the prices at the cargo mills a littl 
later in the season. ‘ 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 21. 














LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

SOD s6:6040:090000-48 ces sececcheven¥eredeenns seuser 23,872,000 6,608,000 

WEDD occccccvccceccce ceccescocecccsesee covececoses 21,618,000 3,998,000 

I vis binsies ks ccna esses Kecenctewsdesiee 2,254,000 2,610,000 

RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 tO APRIL 21 INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER, SHINGLES. 

FOND ov cvs ducvesccvececoctecse secs csenesaeendees 303,261,000 71,129,000 

TDD . ccc ccccccccce ccc cece nece 900 coveccccceecce 232,815,000 28,684,000 

INCFORBE, ccsccccccccsccccccccscccccesocece 70.446,000 42.445, 000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING APRIL 21. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

ME \ cdsuacead ease vene wide ataneesecepeedever canto 17,021,000 5,914,000 

BGO coed Kvwtecceetncbese bexssvecioesscs peuceneceed 14,414,000 5,504,000 

BROOD ince cicccveuss-dectes crvcce cise nces 2,607,000 410,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO APRIL 24 INCLUSIVE. : 

LUMBER. SHINGLES 

BE 58:05:54 <xvd inks adam heen cceene sede Gesnsa emeee 229,281,000 51,592,000 

BOG 6 dks. vandoen 6600. tices vete'esrecvee vaveceshevent 203,094,000 37,515,000 
TROUONIG sons cicicces ccevcdetcctecstiebeoceste 26,187,000 


14.077,000 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Business is just about holding its own, with indica- 
tions of doing better. Shipments are exceedingly good, 
considering the fact that the salesmen have not been 
on the road for several weeks past, and the further fact 
that Chicago is taking very little stock. There is con- 
siderable inquiry from railroads and other large pur- 
chasers, which would indicate that the market and the 
future of prices are being felt of. The price situation 1s 
stronger than it has been for some time, owing to the 
fact that piece stuff stocks, which have been weak, are 
now looked upon as good property. The mills which 
have had stocks of dimension are now sawing boards 
for the purpose of leveling up their yards, and believe 
that they will be in a better position to care for trade 
than many manufacturers who are short on piece stuff. 

The salesmen expect to go out on the road next week, 
visiting their customers for the first time in a month. 
It is generally conceded that the concerted action of 
withdrawing them from the field at this period has had 
a beneficial effect upon the market. It is believed that 
the dull season is about over, and that the natural con- 
sumption of lumber will create an immediate demand. 

The saw mills are now well under way, and are almost 
immediately threatened with a scarcity of logs. The 
absence of rain in northern Minnesota is seriously 
affecting log driving, and unless there is some relief 
soon the mills will be handicapped. The dry weather 
in the woods is also causing considerable apprehension 
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about the timber, which is reported to be on fire in 
several places. ‘ 

While the situation with northern pine is exceed- 
ingly satisfactory, and the utmost confidence in the 
season’s trade is expressed by those who are in touch 
with the conditions, it is thought that the movement 
of lumber at this time would be much greater were it 
not for the labor troubles in the large cities. Indeed, it 
js said by some that were it not for the strikes the 
spring demand would be larger than ever known, 
equaling if not surpassing that of last summer. As it 
is, the natural consumption from the large centers may 
be expected later than usual. . 

The receipts and shipments from this market last 
week were as follows: 








Receipts. Shipments. 

WedHeMGRS o6cccrcccvesces 240,000 1,365,000 
WHUPGEAY occsvccedscetenes 124,000 1,485,000 
WHORE cecdtvcceniveecsnes 165,000 1,170,000 
OPO 375,000 2,130,000 
TES. accel is cewcness 390,000 1,170,000 
WuesdAY “ao ciccccccvccscceve 150,000 1,050,000 
occa uck wa wnat wan 1,444,000 8,370,000 
Preceding week ....... 1,785,000 8,775,000 
a eee a 341,000 405,000 





Saginaw, [lich. 


Trade in lumber on the Saginaw river has been lighter 
than last season during February and March, owing to 
the fact that manufacturers have sold all available 
stocks and there was comparatively nothing here to 
sell in large lots. Contracts have been made for future 
delivery, but the greater number of transactions have 
been made by dealers here for stocks at outside points 
to be brought here for manipulation in the factories 
and for the yard trade. In round lots lumber is firm 
at $16 to $20 for Canadian log run and Michigan stock 
ranges at a still higher figure. The Eddy-Sheldon Com- 
pany has 10,000,000 feet of good Michigan stock in its 
yard which is bringing good prices as lumber is now 
selling. Box lumber is firm with no stock on this river 
to be had except in the hands of factory concerns. It 
is firm at $12 to $14; norway is out of stock in manu- 
facturers’ hands and is firm at $14 and $14.50. 

The yard firms report a better trade the last two 
weeks and they are giving the railroads a good deal 
of business. Prices are firmly held and the stocks are 
only moderate in the yards. Nearly every firm has 
bought at outside points for delivery here during the 
season. 

Shingle mills are starting up, and trade is also 
improving. The output will not be large and prices are 
firm. The best grade of white pine is quoted here at 
$4.15 and C. B. shingles are worth $3.15. Cedar is 
worth $3.20 and $2.20 respectively. Lath is quoted at 
$4 and $4.50 and there is a good demand for all offering. 





New York City. 


It is cheering to have to report that as far as this 
market is concerned, northern pine is stiff, though not 
much is coming in. From Albany, however, there are 
reports that box figures are being cut, and that it may 
be had at $19.50 delivered here from that city. Mean- 
while spruce has almost resumed its normal state, with 
demand just a bit off. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is a considerable movement of the lower grades 
of white pine, in spite of the reported existence in the 
east of a sort of agreement not to buy box lumber till 
the price comes down. This market is firm on all prices, 
for there is no other position to take, especially so long 
as the asking price in the west remains where it is. We 
are helpless in the matter and have the sense to know 
it. Dealers say that there is not the slightest advantage 
to be gained by shading prices. The cut must be deep to 
accomplish anything. One dealer says that even a 
reduction of $3 would be of doubtful result. He thinks 
that it would have to be $5 to make sure of large eastern 
patronage on the old lines. Everyone, consumers as well 
as others, will see the folly of such a course and there is 
not the least prospect of its being taken. Prices are 
firm and they must remain so, especially when it is 
still impossible to replace sales in the west and come out 
whole. We are selling for less than we should and yet 
the east holds off and accuses us of holding the price too 
high, Let the seaboard undertake to buy in the west and 
this idea will vanish very quickly. 

The only possible sign of weakness is the disposition to 
drum too much, but dealers are becoming aware of this 
and will pull their men off the road as soon as any 
unfavorable effect is brought to the surface. There is 
only one way out of the situation and that is to hold 
fast till the market east and west levels up. Nobody 
appears to have much idea how this will be done, but 
to do anything but wait would be suicide for this mar- 
ket, and as the season advances this fact becomes more 
and more apparent. There will be demand enough to 
make business fairly active through it all, for business 
1s not going to stop because there is a part of the country 
with the idea that lumber is higher than it should be. 


Nobody looks on the condition of things as satisfactory, ° 


but markets like this are not to blame. 


Boston, [lass. 


Pine is in steady though quiet demand. A comfort- 
able sort of feeling exists as between sellers and buy- 
ers that there is no unlimited quantity of the lumber 
to draw from, and no greater demand upon the supply 
than can be taken care of. This is about the con- 


dition that would prevail were the ideal conditions in 
lumber business possible. 

Spruce was in a turmoil for a day or two owing to 
the inexplicable action of some one in New York who 
started a report of great and sensational drops in the 
price. These ghosts of alarms have apparently been 
laid to rest by statements of the large operators in 
spruce, whose word cannot be doubted, and who state 
that there is no falling off in the price beyond the 
expected recession from the abnormally high prices at 
which a few sales were made in a temporary pinch 
in the market. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The demand for spruce has not been so good during the 
past week, but there is not a particle of weakening in 
the price. The advance in the spruce figures has not kept 
pace with the increase in the price of hemlock and there 
is therefore no reason for a drop in spruce in sympathy 
with the cut in hemlock. 

In white pine there is some yard trade, but not a 
great deal, and the yard men are purchasing very little 
stock. Generally they have more stock than they carried 
at this time last year, and they are in the market only 
for their immediate requirements. The railroads are 
buying freely and so are the manufacturers, and a con- 
siderable quantity of stuff is going into consumption 
through these channels. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. 


There is some revival of demand for several cedar 
products, particularly for paving posts and for poles. 
There has also been a slightly better inquiry for ties at 
the lower quotations recently reported. The high price 
at which cedar ties have been held lately has resulted in 
an improved demand for oak ties, the difference in price 
having been so slight as to give oak a preference. It is 
said that the Burlington road has lately purchased 
200,000 oak ties and is determined not to use any cedar 
this season. In consequence of the scarcity of poles, the 
Western Union company, it is said, has lately been buy- 
ing northern spruce and Texas red cedar poles in place 
of the white cedar, the prices on the latter being much 
higher than the others. Recent quotations on paving 
posts are 15 cents in cargo lots and on fence posts 134 
cents. These prices are not quite as high as some that 
have been quoted, but when compared with the prices 
existing a little over a year ago may be regarded as 
profitable. Paving posts were then selling at about 9 
cents each. 











Hardwoods. 





Chicago. 


A slight decline has taken place in the local hardwood 
market in both demand and prices within the past few 
days. This does not come as a total surprise to the hard- 
wood men, though they consider it to be a rather unusual 
procedure at this stage of the season, when the reverse 
is usually to be expected. The weakness shown in hard- 
wood prices is not, however, due to any inherent condi- 
tion of the market, such as would be a great excess of 
supply over demand, but on the contrary may be ascribed 
largely to the general apathy that is prevailing in indus- 
trial and labor circles which has been followed by a s!ow 
movement and consequent weakness in all classes of 
building material. 

A well posted and prominent hardwood man says that 
in his trade most channels of hardwood consumption are 
as active as ever. He notes particularly that the furni- 
ture and molding manufacturers, as well as the agricul- 
tural implement and car building concerns, continue to 
be heavy users of many varieties of hardwood lumber, but 
in any variety that enters largely into the building trade 
he has observed a material decline in démand and to some 
extent in price. 

The entire hardwood list does not participate in the 
weakness mentioned, there being several items of hard- 
wood iumber which are not only holding firm in price, 
but have continued prospects of remaining so, chiefly 
owing to the light stocks available. Plain white and red 
oak of both northern and southern growth are exceed- 
ingly firm, the northern red oak being a particularly 
scarce article. Quarter-sawed southern red oak is. in 
splendid inquiry and stocks are lower than for several 
years. Basswood in good shipping condition is not to be 
had anywhere in measurable quantities. Brown ash is 
likewise scarce. Qn the other hand there seems to be an 
abundance of quartered white oak of southern growth 
in all grades, and prices continue weak. White ash has 
lately become something of a drug on the market, though 
some of the dealers here say that they are not able to get 
enough of it for their regular trade. It is not, however, 
in as good shape from a market standpoint as it was last 
fall and winter, when there was practically no stock 
available. Maple is being freely offered, the current ask- 
ing prices being $7.50, $12.50 and $17.50 on the rail of 
the vessel; not much, however, is changing hands at 
these prices at the present time. 

A local wholesale hardwood dealer speaks quite dis- 
couragingly of the outlook this week. He said that a 
year ago at this time he made a trip to various manufac- 
turing towns along the Mississippi river and in the inte- 
rior of Illinois: and sold a few ears at every point he vis- 
ited. Last week he returned from a similar trip, visiting 
the same towns and cities, and didn’t sell a foot of lum- 


ber. He said that buyers told him that prices were too 
high and they intended to wait awhile before purchasing. 
Another dealer recently sent a representative eastward 
to Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cleveland and intervening points 
and obtained a fairly good supply of orders, though 
hardly what might have been anticipated. The east has 
been a good lumber buyer all winter, but lately seems to 
have taken the opposite tack as far as hardwoods are 
concerned. 

Stocks of hardwoods in the hands of the heavy consum- 
ers are generally reported large. For instance, it is said 
that the McCormick people have a stock of 36,000,000 
feet of lumber on hand, while Deering & Co. have about 
32,000,000 feet. Under these circumstances these con- 
cerns at the present time are not extensive buyers of 
lumber, except in small quantities when they happen to 
run short. 

When all is said, however, the hardwood situation is 
perhaps not as discouraging as has been depicted. Unset- 
tled conditions in the industrial channels of the country, 
coming upon the eve of a presidential campaign, have 
undoubtedly rendered buyers more timid. The labor 
troubles now prevailing in several localities, notably in 
Chicago, have checked what would otherwise have been a 
most prosperous building season. High prices may have 
had something to do with the lowered consumption of 
lumber, but this is evidently not the primary cause, as 
lumber has advanced much less in proportion than have 
many other articles in which trade still continues heavy. 
An early settlement of the labor troubles, which has 
recently been regarded as possible, would be apt to 
change the entire surface of affairs as far as the lumber 
trade is concerned, and would, in the opinion of many, be 
the salvation of this season’s trade. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Business in dry lumber is rather quiet just now owing 
to the limited supply being offered and the positive views 
held by owners in the matter of values of that offered 
for sale. Consumption is also inclined to be light among 
several lines of manufacture and this is having its effect 
on the situation. Wagon and implement manufacturers 
are inclined to take all good stock offered them which 
meets specifications, but they find considerable difficulty 
in securing necessary supplies. Dry hardwood lumber 
will begin to arrive shortly and it is anticipated that the 
situation will become more active then. So far as can 
be learned little or no hardwood lumber has been 
destroyed in the recent forest fires and the supplies will 
not be diminished for that reason. 





St. Louis, Plo. 


The hardwood situation does not show as many bright 
features as during the early part of the month. The 
edge is off the market, temporarily, and there is not 
the rush to secure stock that there has been up to the 
present time. Traveling salesmen report that the fac- 
tories in the territory tributary to St. Louis are not 
anticipating their wants as they were during March and 
the first part of April, but are inclined to narrow down 
their purchases to a hand-to-mouth basis. The claim 
is made that the labor troubles have largely to do with 
this, a number of cities being already afflicted and others 
being threatened. The wholesale yards report larger 
sales than during April of last year. That April sales 
are smaller than March sales is a normal condition in 
this market and, consequently, the situation is regarded 
less seriously than would otherwise be the case. 

The local market is somewhat quieter than at last 
report. A depressing feature of the local situation is 
the large amount of low grade stock arriving from the 
Tennessee river. For some years the oak from this 
district has been deteriorating in quality—especially 
quartered stock—and this year’s receipts while being up 
to normal so far as quantity is concerned are at least 


.20 percent below last year’s receipts in quality. Other 


classes of stock from this district are selling easily. 

Local yards are fairly well filled up with lumber, but 
it is noticeable that dry stock is scarce. The assort- 
ment of green lumber is good in all of the yards but 
orders ure already booked for as much shipping dry 
stock as is available. 

Local sales to the consuming trade show less volume 
than at last report. The furniture and box factories 
are the only heavy consumers buying in normal volume, 
labor troubles interfering with the others. A better 
trade is expected during the next few weeks if a solu- 
tion of the labor troubles is reached, but whether or 
not a settlement is near is problematical. 

The wholesalers are unanimous in the verdict that 
red oak is the particularly desirable wood at the pres- 
ent time. Both quartered and plain are in lighter sup- 
ply than the demand would warrant and prices are 
being rigidly held at a high level. Stocks of plain oak 
are low and offerings are light. White oak is good sale 
if of good quality and desirable thicknesses, but buyers 
show more discrimination than with red. Because of 
heavy receipts of low grade stock, white oak prices are 
a shade lower than at last report. 

A number of the wholesalers have taken heavy con- 
tracts for ash and are buying freely of all offerings. 
Thick stock, especially, is wanted, but 1, 14, 14 and 2 
inch thicknesses are also desirable. 

Poplar is salable in the upper grades but comes in 
too strong competition with the cheaper woods when 
inferior stock is offered. Exporters of gum are absorb- 
ing all offerings of red common and firsts and seconds 
and the factory trade for lower grade is good. Hick- 
ory wagon stock and the other varieties of hardwoods 
handled on this market are moving easily and show no 
unusual features. 
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New Orleans, La. 


The hardwood situation has changed but little, al- 
though foreign freight rates are somewhat easier and 
there seems to be a large movement in all classes of 
hardwoods for export. There have been heavy arrivals 
here within the last three weeks and the wharves are 
now being monopolized by lumber and staves which are 
waiting for tonnage. Prices are eased off a bit, as is 
natural, taking into consideration the large movement. 
Pipe staves are extremely plentiful and the prices rul- 
ing are rather low, owing to heavy river arrivals. A 
great deal of inferior stock has come down this season 
and this has also had a tendency to weaken prices, which, 
however, will be well maintained later in the season. 
A considerable shortage of stocks is expected next year, 
Manufactured and semi-manufactured staves are in fair 
demand, with but little change in value. Advices from 
the hardwood belt are to the effect that but little damage 
was done by the rains, the storm center being south of 
the hardwood sections. 





New York City. 


The hardwoods for which the demand is still strong 
and the prices for which are still firmly held are ash 
and poplar. ‘The same conditions, however, do not 
prevail for quartered oak. Instead it is now to be had 
at $61, where not long since $65 to $70 were usual 
prices. The call is of fair proportions, however, and 
the market may regain its strength shortly. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is no material change in the hardwood situa- 
tion. Quartered oak is hardly as high as it was during 
the winter, but that is the end of the reduction. Should 
white ash come in more plentifully there would be 
unsteadiness there, but it is not believed that the feel- 
ing of weakness in that direction shown by some of the 
producers and dealers is warranted, for there is no real 
over-production and there can be none so long as the 
demand is naturally what it is. The actual supply is by 
no means unlimited and it is bound to grow less, with 
nothing but metal to take its place. Plain red oak is 
running strong in certain directions, with supply very 
limited. There is a constant call for elm and there 
would be for basswood if it were to be had in quantity. 
Beech is coming into market in quite large amounts, 
mostly going for flooring, but it makes very acceptable 
inside finish. It sells low, on account of its comparative 
newness to the trade. There is a disposition to put 
maple in for every other wood that it will answer for; 
and as the supply is good and prices have not advanced 
as most other woods have there is quite a good move- 
ment of it. Flooring mills are busy, though not likely 
to do the heavy business of last season. 





Boston, Mass. 


The market is resting on its oars and awaiting new 
developments. The movement in all hardwoods is of 
mild dimensions, but offerings are not of sufficient vol- 
ume to make any appreciable recession in price possible. 
Stocks in the yards are not unusually large, but buy- 
ers are disposed to go light rather than run the risk 
of getting caught with high priced lumber on hand, 

Oak shows no change from last week. The same 
offerings are reported at trifling concessions, but it is 
not thought that there are many desirable cars to be 
picked up at anything short of the market price. Inch 
quartered white oak is still held pretty generally at 
$68 to $70, for extra nice stock. Plain white oak is 
in fairly good request, with prices rather firmer than 
for quartered. Red oak, also, is moving satisfactorily 
and holding its own in value. Ash is quiet and some 
sales at slight concessions are reported. One must 
remember that the silly season is on and must not 
place too much credence upon the reports of the pessi- 
mist. Elm is moving at about its customary gait and 
what stock is offered finds a read enough sale. 

Maple still continues in satisfactory demand and con- 
siderable stocks are being placed in the hands of manu- 
facturers, who are using it in place of other high priced 
woods. This is more particularly true in the case of 
thick maple. Prices undergo no appreciable change; 
1, 14 and 14 inch bring $30; 2 inch $31; 24 and 3 
inch $34, and 4 inch $35 to $36. Maple flooring is 
enjoying the usual good prices and the demand, though 
not active, is steady and on the whole satisfactory. 

Birch, basswood, gum and other of the less used 
woods are all reported to be in fairly good condition. 





Baltimore, [id. 


The hardwood market has undergone no change rela- 
tive to prices, with the exception of a slight weakening 
in some quarters. This is due to the fact that stocks 
appear to be more plentiful at milling points. The 
existing status is accurately indicated by the circum- 
stance that while immediate delivery orders command 
the ‘highest quotations, buyers hesitate to contract at 
the same figures for some time in the future. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The hardwood market in general is ‘fair, with the 
exception of quartered white oak, which shows a still 
further weakening. Red oak is very strong and is worth 
as much as white oak, while the latter is in good demand 
and holding its own in price. Basswood is in good 
demand and is stiff on a short supply. The lower grades 
of chestnut are in active demand at stiff prices. herry 
is in request and both maple and birch are in good 
demand and are firm on a short supply. 
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Hemlock. 





With the advancing season and consequent slight 
improvement in general trade conditions hemlock man- 
ufacturers are gaining confidence in the stability of 
prices. While there have been some concessions from 
the list during the past two or three months, on the 
whole prices are well maintained; exceptionally so, in 
view of the light demand. Such concessions as have 
been made in the western territory apply principally to 
large centers like Chicago. In the country trade the 
market at present is quiet but firm. Reports from sev- 
eral manufacturers say they have been receiving orders 
quite freely during the past week and that the asso- 
ciation prices are not questioned. This is regarded as 
encouraging and indicating a brisk demand within the 
near future. Of course, prices on hemlock during the 
coming season will depend largely upon what turn the 
white pine market takes; for in the western territory 
it is recognized that hemlock piece stuff can easily be 
sold within $2 of the price of pine. 

In eastern territory the spruce situation will de- 
termine hemlock values to some extent and the recent 
flurry in spruce at New York has caused a disturbance 
which may temporarily affect the hemlock market. 
From all reports, however, it is evident that there is 
no dry hemlock in stock in the east and that many 
of the mills are already well supplied with orders. 





New York City. 


The dullness in the building trade is at last beginning 
to have an effect on the price of hemlock, for which the 
demand has fallen off quite a little. For instance, 8, 10 
and 12-inch boards, for which the base was $19, are now 
to be had at $17.50 and $18. The manufacturers of 
hemlock, seeing that they are not many in number, 
ought to be able without much effort to restrict the 
supply before it is too late, and this will probably be 
aone. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


The white pine dealers are quite agreed that the 
heavy advance in hemlock has hurt all branches of the 
trade and will continue to do so as long as it is held up 
so high. Especially is this true with the rural districts, 
which depend so much on hemlock. As a rule there is 
not much complaint of pine prices there, while hemlock 
is generally held to be prohibitive. There is a hint that 
Michigan hemlock producers are going to sell lumber 
east, whether Pennsylvania is willing or not, which is 
as good as a challenge. Demand for hemlock is rather 
light, but the prices, based on $16, are held firm. 





Boston, Mass. 


The market in ‘hemlock is firm in tone, but quiet and 
moderate in volume of sales. Prices hold up remark- 
ably well, but there is no appreciable reason why they 
should not, considering the fact that there is a place 
for about every foot of it that comes in. Larger lots 
are obtainable with less hunting than was the case 
au few weeks ago to be sure, but it is evident that 
there is no surplus, nor is there likely to be. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


The undercutting became so general that the chief 
exponents of lumber concluded it was time to formally 
consider the question of price. At a meeting of a dozen 
members of the trade, elsewhere referred to, it was 
decided to reduce the base price $1, making the new list 
price $16.50 for bill stuff. This was not done without 
some opposition, and it remains to be seen whether this 
action will stimulate buying to the degree expected. 
Most probably the yard men will now look for the under- 
cutting that is going on all the time, list price or no list 
price, and the actual results will be hemlock at a $16 
basis. 

er 


oplar. 


Chicago. 


Prices on poplar are still being maintained and seem 
likely to remain firm, notwithstand that some weakness 
is shown in several other varieties of hardwood lumber. 
The situation in poplar is vastly different from that 
existing in other woods, from the fact that dry stocks 
are extremely low and the prospects for the future of the 
supply are not at all promising. Buyers of poplar in this 
market say that they are not able to obtain very much 
desirable dry stock and what they can get is held at 
such prices as to place it almost beyond their reach. 
Word comes from the poplar manufacturing districts 
that while many of the mills are fairly well supplied 
with logs, the majority did not obtain enough for more 
than two or three months’ running. Stocks in the hands 
of retail dealers and consumers are not heavy, especially 
in the east where they are reported unusually low. All 
grades of poplar are alike in good demand and are scarce. 
Squares are somewhat more plentiful than they were in 
the fall and early winter, but not sufficiently so to affect 
prices. 











Boston, Mass. 


Poplar displays just about the same elements of 
strength that have all along characterized it. A watch- 
ful providence seems to have presided over the destinies 





of the poplar manufacturers for some time, for, in eyj. 
dent anticipation of the present dullness in pine, the 
conditions for logging and manufacturing have been such 
as to cut the available supply to the proper dimen. 
sions to fit the light demand. Dealers report sales at 
the prevailing prices of the last month or so, getting 
$38 to $40 for 1 inch firsts and seconds and correspond. 
ing advances for the thicker stock and squares. 





Baltimore, Md. 

No decided change has taken place in the poplar trade 
situation here during the past few weeks. Stocks cop. 
tinue to find ready sale at prices so high as to afford 
a striking contrast with values even one year ago, 
Large quantities of the wood are going abroad. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Although trade is not quite as lively as many believe it 
should be just now, there is no apparent tendency to a 
softening anywhere. Everybody seems to be well stocked 
up and those who are not are living in the hope that 
there will be a sudden change in prices, but the outlook 
does not seem to warrant the latter theory. There is no 
large visible supply at any of the river mills and the 
supply of logs has been well encroached upon if not cut 
up entirely. There have been no tides to speak of. The 
opinion generally prevails that dry lumber will at least 
remain at present prices and that if any break comes it 
will be in other stocks. 








Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Io. 


The promulgation of a new list always has a retard- 
ing effect on trade and this fact was figured upon by 
the yellow pine manufacturers before the list of April 
16 went into effect, but your correspondent has inter. 
viewed a large number of wholesalers, including several 
from out of the city, during the past few days and, to 
a man, they say conditions are better than they expected 
them to be at this time. They do not claim to be doing 
a tremendous amount of business but say, they are 
pleased with what they are doing. 

A point worthy of note is that a large percentage of 
the orders received during the open period called for 
quick delivery. The deductions from this are that these 
orders were either for stock to be immediately used or 
were to replace stock recently sold. Few orders had 
the appearance of being for other than immediate con- 
sumption. To a large extent this same condition is 
prevalent at the present time, purchases only being 
made when absolutely necessary. 

Business shows a healthy increase during the past 
week but it is nearly all of the immediate delivery vari- 
ety. Trade east of the river still shows up in better 
volume than the western business, but the outlook is 
sufficiently sanguine in the western country to give 
entire confidence in the situation. Orders from all parts 
of the country are heavy for all kinds of bill stuff, 
but are quieter for yard stock than the wholesalers 
would like to see. However, what little improvement 
there has been in the situation has been in yard stock 
and the country consumption is heavy at the present 
time, which will tend to decrease retail yard stocks. 

At the mills things are busy. The rush instructions 
on the majority of the orders given during the past 
thirty days has resulted in very heavy shipments and 
stocks show more holes in them than were apparent 
a few weeks ago. East of the river things are tied up 
by the floods and it is estimated that shipments cannot 
start forward before next week. There is scarcely a 
mill in Mississippi or Alabama that is not seriously 
affected by the superabundance of rain and the major- 
ity have been shut down for several days. : 

A number of the local people say there has been more 
strictly St. Louis business stirring than at last report. 
There is some building being done despite the strike 
and even the small pickings the retailers are having 
puts them in the market for a few cars of filling in 
stock, 








Chicago. 


Trade in yellow pine from a purely local standpoint 
continues light in volume, but reasonably steady. Prices 
remain at about the same level that was reached several 
weeks ago when the list was suspended and locally do not 
seem to give much promise of early improvement. Still 
they are inclined to be steady, and it is not thought 
there will be any further weakness shown. The mill 
representatives here report a still extensive demand of @ 
more or less urgent character for railroad and car 
material and bill stuff, for shipment all through this sec- 
tion of the north and to some extent through the central 
and eastern states. There is at least an improvement in 
the inquiry for yard stock, though this does not yet show 
up as encouragingly as had been expected. The recent 
improved weather conditions have helped trade in this 
direction materially. Advices from the mills show 4 
great deal of delay in getting out orders on account of 
the floods and a slight improvement in general trade 
conditions, with some accumulation of yard stock in 
various localities, but with a good improvement in the 
trade for that class of material west of the river. 





Kansas City, Mo. 

There is a large amount of yellow pine going forward 
from the mills. A good deal of this is yard stock, 
but perhaps the most of it is for other purposes—rail- 
road and car stuff, heavy construction timbers, factory 
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stock and export stuff. When the new list went into 
effect last week most of the mills had a run of yard 
stock orders that would keep them busy from two to 
four weeks. Since the April 16 list became effective 
there has not been any great rush on the part of the 
dealers to place orders. Most of them who needed lum- 
ber loaded up when the market was open, and they are 
not in the market to any extent at this time. I find 
the situation favorable, however, for maintaining the 
new list. The mills are not hungry for orders, the 
retail demand is improving daily, and there is a gen- 
eral feeling on the part of the manufacturers that there 
is lots of business in sight. 





New Orleans, La. 

Everything is very quiet in pine. The rains have 
knocked logging sky high and stopped building. So far 
as domestic trade is concerned there is nothing doing. 
The same statement made regarding the domestic trade 
applies to the local trade in New Orleans. The export 
trade, however, continues very good and the stagnation 
at home is plainly but a temporary condition brought 
about by the flood. Manufacturers feel more than sat- 
isfied over the prospects for the year and laugh at the 
talk that there is a weakening of values, 





New York City. 


With the yard men holding off in their orders the 
market well stocked and supplies still coming in, it is 
little wonder that figures for North Carolina pine are 
not what they should be. Edge box, for instance, is to 
be had at $14.50 to $15. Quotations for yellow pine 
are hard to give, for the demand is of infinitesimal pro- 
portions and but little is moving. 





Boston, Mass. 


Salesmen report a rather mild demand for southern 
pine lumber and some slight concessions in price are 
here and there made. This is a condition which must 
of necessity be only temporary, for ever so slight an 
awakening among the consumers will produce the effect 
of an instant advance to the standards of a month 
ago. Yards throughout New England are pretty well 
stocked and are going into their present holdings rather 
than to buy more. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Excessive and protracted rains have not added to 
the comfort or convenience of the trade in this vicinity. 
The week has been one of the wettest experienced in 
months and no branch of the business escaped its de- 
pressing influence. Reports from the woods are to the 
effect that roads are badly cut up and the swamps full, 
which will very likely cut down the log supply and 
possibly react upon the mills. As stock is in none too 
good or abundant supply there is a prospect of the mills 
not gaining a great deal more in time for the trade now 
opening up. Prices remain firm and there is a tendency 
already noticeable to a much firmer tone and a hus- 
banding of what is in pile. While shipping was done 
under difficulties, there was a heavy movement by ves- 
sel, especially. Dressed carlots have received a good 
share of attention; foreign consignments of forest prod- 
ucts have been large. Vessels are in ample supply at 
$2.50 average to New York and sound ports, $3.50 to 
Boston. 











Baltimore, Md. 


The North Carolina pine trade is characterized by 
steadiness in values, by a moderate movement and by a 
somewhat expectant outlook. Yardmen and planing 
mills are buying only for immediate necessities, in the 
belief that a break in quotations may occur, although 
the out-of-town trade is very good. Stocks are not in 
excess of the requirements, though ample to meet all 
demands which can be reasonably expected. The build- 
ing outlook is rather uncertain, there being many vacant 
houses in the city and investments in new real estate 
being regarded as offering no very strong assurance of 
profitable returns. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. 


The position of cypress in this territory continues 
firm, the great difficulty being in securing stock for any- 
thing like reasonably prompt delivery. Cypress repre- 
sentatives here say that their mills are as greatly 
crowded with orders as they have been at any time in 
the past several months and that there are no symptoms 
of a let-up in the near future. In addition to the rush 
of outside trade, the mills are now laboring under still 
greater disadvantages and have been more or less inter- 
fered with by reason of the prevailing high water, 
«xtending all along the southern coast, by which there 
Was undoubtedly a great deal of damage done to the 
‘ypress industry as a whole. Dry stocks are not greatly 
mM evidence and are difficult to obtain. Under these cir- 
Cumstances there is every prospect for the continuance of 
Present prices on cypress and a possibility of an advance 
certain items in case trade keeps up to its present 
Urgency and volume. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis people report that the present bad weather 
at the mills is a particularly unfortunate feature of 
the situation. Things are flooded, especially east 
of the river, and mill operations have been seri- 
ously interfered with. For some time it has been hard 
to hold sales down to the output of the mills and bad 
weather would have been more acceptable in the north- 
ern country. 

The general situation has changed but little since last 
report. The country trade is very satisfactory and some 
good local sales have been made during the week. 
Receipts have been light, but a number of barges are 
now on the way up the river and several are being 
loaded for delivery on St. Louis orders. Except such 
orders as are being filled with kiln-dried stock, present 
receipts are mostly of partially dry lumber which is 
being put on sticks in local yards, 

Receipts of low grade Arkansas and Missouri stock 
have been heavier during the past week or so than ear- 
lier in the season and values are a trifle off for this 
quality of stock, but the Louisiana product is sustained 
and is hard to obtain at present quotations. 





Kansas City, Mo. 


The cypress manufacturers are in a position where 
they can laugh at any talk of concessions in prices. 
They have had an abundance of business all this sea- 
son and at this time are better fixed with orders than 
the manufacturers of any other kind of lumber. They 
claim to be fully thirty days behind on orders, and it 
is claimed for them that in most instances the mills 
are between sixty and ninety days behind orders. Some 
items can be shipped promptly, but mill stocks are not 
only light but are more badly broken than they ever 
were before at this time of the year. The cypress rep- 
resentatives here are making no effort whatever to secure 
yard stock orders, as they are mostly for mixed cars, 
and the mills will not think of making shipment in 
less than four to six weeks after accepting the order. 
The demand does not show any signs of easing off, and 
the outiook is that the cypress manufacturers will have 
more trade than they can take care of with promptness 
for a number of months to come. 





New Orleans, La. 


The extensive rains during the week have incon- 
venienced mill men very much, particularly in the hand- 
ling of dressed stocks. Every day it has rained and on 
most days there have been perfect deluges. All the 
lumber in pile has been soaked through and through 
and shipments have been delayed. Shingles and lath 
piled in the open have been saturated every day and 
have had absolutely no chance to dry, so there is no 
telling when shipments will be resumed on the scale 
which would have been recorded had the rains not 
interfered. ‘There have been a number of washouts 
on the roads which handle lumber from the mills in 
this locality, so that everybody concerned is having a 
lot of trouble. So far as the volume of business is con- 
cerped, last week was as good as any week this year. 
More orders were received than have been received in 
any corresponding length of time for the past six months. 
The indications all point to an even larger volume of 
business, and the prospects are that the trade in sight 
will keep the mills hustling up to the opening of the fali 
season, Manufacturers of cypress are figuring on 1900 
being the best year in the history of lumber, as regards 
both the volume of business and prices obtained. 

There have Leen no deviations at all from the list, 
every foot of lumber sold going out at schedule prices, 
and although an advance is not anticipated over the 
present list just at the moment, mill men say there is 
no reason why there should be a falling off in prices, 
and as a matter of fact the tendency is all the other 
way. However, manufacturers feel that it will be best 
to preserve the lists for some time to come; but, if 
within the next six months the outlook now to be noted 
is realized, the prices on 2, 24 and 3 inch firsts and 
seconds clear may be hoisted. The demand for lath 
ctill continues good at full list price, which is $3 f. o. b., 
weight 500 pounds. Indeed, many orders are received 
from dealers who state that they are willing to pay 
25 cents a thousand over these prices in order to get 
prompt shipment of lath in straight carload lots. 





New York City. 


The call for cypress is still good and prices are being 
quite firmly held. The market is not overloaded and 
unless everything else slumps it may be expected to 
keep firm. 





Boston, Mass. 


The cypress market can hardly be called anything but 
satisfactory in its condition. The strength is not sur- 
prising when one considers that the wisest policy of 
the manufacturers seems to have been in keeping the 
advance in price within reasonable limits, and leav- 
ing room, at a pinch, for a steady demand at fairly 
good prices, rather than a slump in case of a slight 
falling off in trade. Other conditions thave aided the 
cypress men in this, and all dealers in this wood in 
Boston are feeling comfortable over the outlook. 





Baltimore, [ld. 


What has been said in this column for some time past 
about cypress still holds good. The movement, locally 
at least, is of moderate proportions, but prices are well 





maintained, and the outlets northward appear to be 
ample enough to keep the milling plants busy. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


West coast mills are reported as having again closed 
down for two weeks, and handlers at this point antici- 
pate that this will have a stimulating effect on the mar- 
ket. Retailers are not taking the same view of the mar- 
ket as representatives of the manufacturers and are not 
buying freely, apparently waiting for a decline. The 
manufacturers anticipate that they will be disappointed 
in this direction and that prices will go to no lower 
basis than at present for some time to come. Little 
business is reported in white pine shingles and receipts 
from white cedar, mills are not meeting with much 
demand. 








Kansas City, Mo. 


The demand for shingles has been somewhat disap- 
pointing this season. A peculiar phase of the red cedar 
shingle situation is that cars in transit can be had at 
considerably less than for shipment from the mills. 
Last month a great many cars were sent forward, it 
being expected that there would be a heavy demand this 
month. The demand has not materialized and the 
cars in some instances are being offered at low prices 
to avoid the payment of demurrage. The mills are 
holding their prices reasonably firm and expect to con- 
tinue to do so. 





New Orleans, La. 


Shingles are in active demand both east and west of 
the river. None of the mills has any dry 65-inch 
shingles, which appear to be in general demand, par- 
ticularly from east of the river points. Texas is con- 
suming considerable 5 and 6 inch primes and bests. 
Shingle stocks, which were low thirty days ago, are 
getting lower still. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is a shortage of all sorts of shingles cut to 18 
inches, some dealers reporting them entirely out of the 
market, though the demand for them is fair. Strictly 
speaking the season for shingles has not opened yet, as 
the weather till quite lately has been entirely against 
building. One or two advances in red cedars are reported, 
but no regular spring price has been made here yet. 
This will be done as soon as they begin to come in by 
lake. The former reports of a smaller production of 
white pine shingles continue, so that dealers are holding 
their stocks very firm. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. 


“Deader than a mackerel,” is the way one dealer sized 
up the cooperage market this week. Packers are not 
buying lard tierces or pork barrels, and consequently 
there is no demand for either pork or tierce staves, head- 
ing or hoops. No sales have been made this week of 
sufficient magnitude to base quotations upon. Offerings 
are not particularly heavy, but the market does not 
absorb readily the stock that is received, and at best 
prices can be designated as only nominal. 

In regard to slack barrel cooperage the situation is 
better, though it is said that the call for flour barrel 
stock in this market is less urgent than it was several 
months ago. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - . - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - . - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[_ Wanled:Cmployees | 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED BILL CLERK 
By sash ond door company. Must be rapid, acurate and a good 
penman. Address with record of experience and references. 
“KNOWLTON,” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED—COMPETENT ESTIMATE CLERK 
Able to figure from plans, by wholesale sash and door company. 
State your experience and references. Address 
“RICHARD WAGNER,” care of American Lumberman. 

















































































































































WANTED-—RETAIL OFFICE MAN 
Competent to keep books and sell lumber bills. State age, ref- 


erences and salary. Address 
“EASTERN ILLINOIS,” care of American Lumberman. 
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WANTED-POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER. 
Assistant bookkeeper or office work any capacity. Young man 
experienced in lumber business. At present employed. 
ddress ‘WILSON 1900,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—LOC RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. Address 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salen, Ind. 





WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
With executive ability to take charge of the delivery depart- 
ment of our retail lumber yard Must be under 40 years of age. 
Salary #1500 per week Address with reference 

W. J. HUGHES & SONS CO., Louisville, Ky. 
WANTED—-MACHINERY FOREMAN. 
A thoroughty competant, active and wide awake machinery 
foreman ‘or planing mill in a good southern city. Address giving 
full information 

“SOUTHLAND,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For Philadelphia Must have established trade and bigh refer 
ences. Good salary. Address BOX 1363, Boston, Mass. 
WANTED—SAW MILL MACHINIST. 
A good practical man. one who is not afraid to work. Must be 
strictly sober. Will pay good wages to the right kind of a man. 
Address “G. L. CO.,’’ care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—GOOD OFFICE CLERK 
And stenographer for a large concern that manufactures abcut 
30,000,000 feet yearly 2 
Address ““G. L. CO.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—BY A LARGE MANUFACTURER 
Of yellow pine lumber experienced salesman, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the trade in Oklahoma, Xansas. Nebraska, Missouri 
and Indiana. State age. salary wanted and full particulars. 
Address “CARO,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—EXPERIENCED TRAVELING MEN. 
To «ell yellow pine on commission in Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Minnesota and Wiscorsin, by a large manufacturer. 
Address *MAX,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TRAVELER. 

An energetic and wellinformed, forsouthern Iowa and northern 
Missouri. Must be able to figure ordinary odd work. Give refer- 
ences. Address ‘W. 6," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 

Man who understands thoroughly the operation of veneer lathe, 
and competent to assist as general foreman of mill. Steady em- 
ployment toright man. Address W. G. KRUTZ, Jr., 

912 Chamber of Commerce Blds., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS FILER 
For circular oak mill, capacity 80 000 feet per day. 
Address ‘“l. 5,"’ care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—LOGMAN. 

One who is thoroughly experienced in buying walnut logs es- 
pecially. and who understands also how to dress such logs for ex- 
port, Only a first class experienced man with the best of refer- 
ences need apply. 

Address ‘F. H. 28,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED-—AT ONCE, FOREMAN. 

A first class German 2s working foreman for city lumber 

yard, doing largely retail business. Good steady job for the right 
man. Aadress ‘‘T, 17," care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER 

Who understands bookkeeping and who has had experience in 

the lumber business. Lumber tallyman familiar with cypress 

grades. Address T GORDON REDDY, Jr., 
Agent for Estate Wm. Cameron, Bowie, La. 
WANTED—TEAMSTERS AND YARD MEN. 

Teamsters for logging with four and six horse teams. $2.50 per 

Gey. yard men $2.00, one yard foreman #2 50 and one mill black- 

smith $3.00 perday. Board %5 00 perweek. Steudy work. Apply 

to THE MANCOS LUMBER CO., Gradens, Colo. 


WANTED-SALESMAN. 

.A first class, aggressive and well posted traveler for Illinois and 
Indiana. Must be able to figure ordinary odd work. 

THE U. N. ROBERTS CoO., Davenport, Iowa. 


WANTED-—A STENOCRAPHER 

And assistant bookkeeper. Youngsinglemanpreferred Write 
stating age. experience, references and salary wanted. Location 
central Kentucky. 
Address. ‘‘R. 6,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS CIRCULAR FILER. 

Also first class sawyer, in long leaf yellow pine mill located in 
central Alabama. one but the best need apply. Give refer- 
ences, Address, ‘L. L. Y. P.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED. 
Good man to do cutting out in sash and door factory. Also 
good moulding machine man. Address 
HYDE, MURPHY & CO., Ridgeway, Pa. 
WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Seeking situations in the ‘‘Lumber World" to advertise in the 
Wanted—Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—SITUATION. 
Yellow pine shipp'ng clerk wishes to make change. 
Address ‘‘W.5,’’ care of American Lumberman. 





POSITION WANTED 
By young man as traveling salesman with first class yellow pine 
firm. Acquainted with Illino s trade. 
Address ‘"T. 7." care of American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
Who understands lumber business. desires change. Best of 
references. At present employed. 
Address “P. 8,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—A POSITION 
As office or yard manager. Can and would take charge of 
books and correspondence or entire charge of yard in all its de- 
tails. Best of references. Years of experience including buying, 
sorting or grading. 
Address “LUMBER,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Can take care of double band mill. 
Address P. O. BOX 491, Emporium, Pa. 














WANTED-—SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER. 
By a young man with some experience in lumber business. 
Neat, accurate. reliable. Can-run any books. Good references. 
Address‘ PLACE,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—SITUATION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or office work of any kind, with some wholesale lumber concern, 
either jobbers or manufacturers Six years good business exper- 
jence. Graduate of the Eastman Business College of Pough- 
er N.Y. Capable of keeping atirst class set of double entry 
books in an up to date manner. Best re’erences furnished. Age 
22. Address “JONES,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By a No. 1 sawyer, 15 years experience. Preference given to 
south, Guilt edge reference. Address 
“M. 37," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
By former secretary of a Wisconsin lumber company. Must be 


with chance for advancement. Address 
J. B. GRIGG, La Crosse, Wis. 





MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen. apply to 
JNO. OXEN¥ORD, Secretary, 





WANTED-BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full purouars and list of 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING Co., 

Belding, Mich, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar. 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. " 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Il, 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds: 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York, N. Y, 


WANTED-—FOR EXPORT. witio. 
All kinds of - and lumber, payment by New York bankers, 
ENNY, M & DICKSON, London, England, 


WANTED—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered; inspection at ee 
E. C. BRAD . 71 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED-LUMBERMEN 
To reduce their telegraph bills by using the ‘“Lumberman’s Stan- 
dard Telegraph Code.”’ It will save its cost many times over in 
the course of a year. It enables you to make long messages 
short and is especially adapted to the lumber trade. It was com- 
piled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph operator, 
and there is less liability of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,600 lumbermen. Send for list of 

















users. 
Single copies, $3.00; two copies, $5.50; six copies, $12.00. 
Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


{ Wanled:Seeond Hand Machinery 


WANTED-—SECOND-HAND ENCINE. 
150 to 200 horse power. F. M. WEST, Springfield, Mass, 


WANTED—HAND FEED SHINGLE MACHINES. 
Two Perkins with stealer attachments, second-hand, in good 
condit on State lowest price for immediate shipment. 

















Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Sal ‘5 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or bookkeeper by experienced man with best of references. 
Address, “R. 17," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
With reliable yellow pine firm, manufacturers or wholesalers 

by unmarried man Good habits and references. Prefer buying 

and selling in middle west and east. Would accept office work. 

12 years experience in yellow pine business from stump to market. 

Salary no consideration Want permanent place. 

Address ‘‘SOUTHERN,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER. 
Aged 30; good correspondent and accountant; eight years in 
city office and at mill; able to invest or give bond; salary $100; 
Address, ‘‘R. 8,’’ care of American Lunberman. 
WANTED-—SITUATION AS MANAGER. 
Of retail yard, or bookkeeper with wholesale lumber firm. 
Address, LOCK BOX 29, Chase, Kans. 














Address A. W. CLARK LUMBER CO., Menominee, Mich, 


WANTED—HOISTING ENGINE. 

One double cylinder, with double friction drums with boiler at- 
tached and one standard gauge flat car, fitted with hand brakes, 
link and pin couplers. ete., complete. 

Address MASON VILLE HOOP CO., Masonville Mich. 


WANTED-WHEEL PRESS 
For freight car work. 
F.. M. HICKS, 225 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—SLAB CONVEYOR 
With 600 feet of chain. Address 
“Q ,” care of American Lumberman. 


| Wanted:LoggingRyCuipment | 


WANTED-—SHAY LOCOMOTIVE. 
Standard gauge. 20 to 30 ton. M st be in first class condition. 
Address JACOB MORTENSON, Oak Park Ill. 




















| Wanled:Timber--inber Lands 


WANTED-—COAL AND TIMBER LANDS. 
Large tracts. as I make a specialty of selling them. Think you 
(owner) will find it to your interest to correspond with me. 
GEORGE H ALLEN, 1309 New England Bidg.. 
Long Distance ’Pnone M. 1659. Cleve land, Ohio. 





WANTED. 
Four miles 20-pound relay steel T rails, bolts, fishplates and 
spikes complete, cairo, Ill., delivery 
WILSON & BEALL, Golden Lake, Ark. 


WANTED-—RAILS AND LOCOMOTIVES. 

We desire to correspond with mills that have cut out and have 
logging equipment for sale. Full market prices paid for rails, 
locomotives, cars, etc. THE KILBY RAIL CO., 

515 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis. Mo. 








WANTED-—TIMBER LANDS. 
Good timber anywhere, customers waiting. State particulars. 
MARK T. LEONARD, 806 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago. 


WANTED—TIMBER LANDS. 
50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet of poplar, basswood or spruce timber 
available to rail transportation. Will pay cash. 
Address “‘G. 6," care ot American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TIMBER LAND ; 
Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 











[ Wanted:Employment | 


Wanted:fumber Shingles] 





e ege 
s 
| " 
WANTED-SAW MILL MEN ; 
With good portable saw mills to contract to saw lumber in Penn- 


sylvania, Kentucky and Tennessee. State style and capacity of 
mill, Address “SAW MILL.” care American Lumberman. 





wANTED—€ XPERIENCED LUMBERMEN 

To join in organizing a stock company to develop 20,000 acres of 
lund in southeastern Kentucky. Resources unlimited such as 
timoer, coal. oil, ete. Safe investment. Write for particulars 
and investigate. “KE, A. 1,’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-INVESTMENT. 7 


A man of 40 years who bas managed a northern lumber plant 








WANTED—A POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or foreman in a sash and door factory. Good estimator. 
Address ‘‘UP-TO-DATE," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—MATCH BLOCKS AND CASE SHOOKS. 
EVERGREEN PARK MATCH WORKS, 
L. W. Murphy, Evergreen Park, Cook Couuty, Ill. 





WANTED-—POSITION 
As office manager or traveling salesman, by young man with 
nine years experience, ey pine, north and south. 
Address * 4,” care of American Lumberman. 





PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY. 

A business man speaking Spanish. French and German. with 
many years experience manufacturing hard wood finish, offers his 
services to go to Porto Rico or the Philippines. 

Aadress A. L. LOWE, 409 Market St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 
Poplar, in all grades and thicknesses from % to 4 inches. 
Poplar squares 2% to 10 inches long lengths, 10 feet and up. 
Piain oak in all grades and thicknesses from | to 4 inches, prin- 
cipally 2%, 3, and 4 inches. 
Oak balusters, also squares from 244x2% to 8x8, 10 feet and up 


ong. 
White ash balusters, also squares 24%x2% to 8x8, long lengths. 
White ash, 1 to 4 inches, ists & 2ds 
Please give full particulars of stock on hand. Address 

P. O. BOX 2569, New York City. 





WANTED -SITUATION 
As stair builder. foreman and detailer of fine interior finish, up 
to date. Address *‘W. 2,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—POSITION. 
By a first class lumber foreman. Have had long experience 
handling men and teams and assorting lumber. Best references 
furnished. Address “W.7,"’ care of American Lumberman, 


POSITION IN OFFICE OR OUTSIDE. 

By_ man having twelve years experience in cypress and pine, 
woods to market. Tnoroughly comnetent asoffice manager, cor- 
responcent, credit man and a-countant or general superintendent 
of manufacturing. Must be in the south. 

Address ““W. L, J.," care of American Lumberman. 








WANTED. 
5,000,000 a red or white sawn oak strips, for export, 4 and 5 
feet long, 5% inches wide. Sound knots admitted. 
Address, “R 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up, for export. 
Squares, 2, 234, 2%, 3 and 4 inches. 
Poplar logs, 30 inches and up, for export. 


Inspection at point of shipment. Spot cash. 
Address ELBERT L. FRENCH, Charleston. W. Va. 
WANTED-—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 


white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch x 1 1-16 inch. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569 New York City. 








st fully would invest $10 000 to $15.000 in safe business. 
Address ‘'T’. 8,’ care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EASTERN AGENCY 
In lumber or doors, sash and blinds. Party has good facillties 
and will be well recommended by the trade also will furnish bonds 
if so desired. Well acquainted in all the branches of the above 
business. Address BOX 1226, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—THE USE OF IDLE MONEY. 
I desire to form a partnership with party having idle money 
Object retail lumber business. Can furnish references 
Address ‘EX PERIENCE,” care of American Lumberman. 


BUSINESS CHANCE. 

Gentleman of middle age. of 25 years experience, manufactur 
ing, whulesaling and retailing pine lumber, desires connection 
with strong firm on Pacific coast, where valuable experience and 
$15,000 will pay him well. 

Address “F. E E.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED A RESPONSIBLE PARTY 
To stock logs for a double band mill for a term of years in the 
mountains of Tennessee. Logs to be loaded on cars. 
Address, JAMES STRONG & CO., : 
Real Estate Trust Building, Broad and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 














TO INVEST 
$1,000 cash with services in good lumber business in Missouri. 
Experienced office man and salesman. Reference present em 
ployers. Want an interest in business. 
ddress ‘‘T. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 








